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METHODIST REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1894. 





Arr. L—“ THE PLACE WHERE THE LORD LAY.” 

Tne statements of the four evangelists regarding the tomb of 
our Lord have always been the subject of much interest and 
inquiry. Recent exploration has added considerably to our 
archeological knowledge and greatly helped scholars and exe- 
getes to set the Bible narratives in their true light. Some 
rectification of statements in standard Methodist authors is 
made possible, and certain internal evidences of the truthfulness 
of the New Testament accounts, scarcely noticed before, now 
become strikingly apparent. It is not proposed in this article 
to discuss the site of the tomb, but, as far as possible, to reecon- 
struct the tomb itself before the mind’s eye, in the interest of 
a clearer understanding of the sacred history. The importance 
of the subject certainly warrants a careful study of all accessible 
sources of information. 

The fraudulent character of the present reputed “ holy sep- 
ulcher” is of course assumed, While it probably stands some- 
where near the place of the true one, no competent modern 
authority of which the writer has knowledge pays any respect 
to its claims in other particulars. All who have seen it agree 
that every visible part of the present tomb is manifestly of mod- 
ern construction. The claim that the stone work covers the 
rock is nowhere supported by any appearance of the rock itself, 
and all investigation has been carefully guarded against. The 
entire structure is in a building above ground, standing on the 
floor of a church, and it by no means perfectly agrees with the 
requirements of either the Scriptures or of Jewish archeology. 

12—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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In addition to the tomb of Christ the church is said to contain 
the burial places of Melchizedek, of Adam’s skull, of Joseph, 
and of Nicodemus, all of which, together with a number of 
other sacred places and objects too numerous for any church to 
cover, are pointed out with a pretense of accuracy that throws 
discredit upon the whole. It is admitted by all that previous 
to the time of the Empress Helena the locality was in the hands 
of the pagans, who tried to obliterate all its distinctive features. 
If so, they could certainly have destroyed the tomb. More- 
over, the original Church of the Holy Sepulcher was burnt by 
the Persians A. D. 614. It is said to have been again fired 
after the era of Haroun-al-Raschid. It was razed to the fonn- 
dations during the period of the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt. 
For the true sepulecher to have been preserved during all these 
destructive events would have required more and greater mira- 
eles than are reported to have attended its discovery by the 
Empress Ilelena. 

I. The Tomb.—Let us proceed, first of all, to gather from the 
scriptural accounts of the entombment sucli portions as will 
serve as a basis for our attempt. “ Now in tlie place,” that is, 
in the immediate vicinity, “ where he was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new sepulcher, wherein was never 
man yet laid.” It was the tomb of a “rich man of Arimatheea, 
named Joseph,” “ which he had hewn out in the rock.” This 
Joseph was an “ honorable counselor,” “ a good man and a just,” 
who “had not consented to the counsel and deed of them” who 
had condemned Christ. The name “ counselor ” applied to Joseph 
indieates that he was a member of the Sanhedrin; and, in addi- 
tion, the statement of his nonconeurrence in the condemnation 
of Jesus implies the possession by him of functions pertaining 
to that office. In harmony with well-known requirements, all 
members of the Sanhedrin were to be wealthy, in order that 
they might properly support the dignity of the office. Fur- 
ther, they must be married, that they might sympathize with 
domestic affairs. They were also to have children, that they 
might know how to show merey. We may, therefore, properly 
think of Jesus as having been laid in such a tomb as a Sanhe- 
drist would probably provide for himself and family. What was 
it like? From Colonel Wilson’s description of burial places 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem we extract the following facts 
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pertinent to the inquiry. One of the simple forms of tombs. 
he says, is “that in which a rectangular space is cut into the 
vertical face of the rock after the manner of an oven, extend- 
ing six feet or more horizontally inward, and sufficiently wide 
and high to admit of a corpse being pushed in.... Such a 
grave is called in the Talmud a kok (pl., kokim).” Further on, 


speaking of the various classes into which these tombs may be 


divided, he says: 


The first class is that in which a natural cavern in one of the softer 
strata of limestone is adapted to sepulchral purposes, Aokim are cut in 
the sides of the cave, with their beds on a level with the ground, and the 
openings are then closed with rough stone slabs, resting against the face 
of the rock or fitting more closely into the excavation. In this class of 
tomb no arrangement was made for closing the entrance to the cavern. 
It seems not improbable that these tombs were used for the burial of the 
poor, and they were perhaps constructed at the public expense. In the 
second class of tomb a square or oblong chamber is carefully cut in the solid 
rock; the entrance is by a low, square opening, closed either by a closely 
fitting stone slab or by a stone door turning on a socket hinge and secured 
by bolts on the outside. These tombs, remarkable for the care which has 
been bestowed on the excavation, were probably the family vaults of 
wealthy people. * 


Additional light is east upon the construction of Jewish 
tombs of the better class by Dr. Edersheim, whose statements, 
coming as they do from a rabbinically learned Jew, are of the 
very highest authority. Ife says, referring to the sepulcher of 
Christ : 


Not only the rich, but even those moderately well-to-do, lad tombs of 


their own, which probably were acquired and prepared long before they 
were needed and treated and inherited as private and personal property. 
... The “tombs” were either “ rock-hewn” or natural “ caves,” or else large 
walled vaults with niches along the sides. Such a ‘‘cave” or ‘vault ” 
of four cubits’ (six feet) width, six cubits’ (nine feet) length, and four 
cubits’ (six feet) height, contained niches for eight bodies—three in each 
of the longitudinal sides and two at the end opposite the entrance. Each 
‘* niche” was four cubits (six feet) long and hada height of seven, and a 
width of six, handbreadths. [A handbreadth is about four inches. } 
As these burying “niches” were hollowed out in the walls they were 
called kukhin [not kokim]. The larger caves or vaults were six cubits 
(nine feet) wide and eight cubits (twelve feet) long, and held thirteen 
bodies-—four along each side wall, three opposite to, and one on either 
side of, the entrance. These figures apply, of course, only to what the 
* Picturesque Palestine, division i, p. 95. 
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law required when a vault had been contracted for. When a person 
constructed one for himself the dimensions of the walls and the number 
of kukhin might, of course, vary.* 


Major Conder’s description adds a few particulars to the 


above: 





The ordinary form of a Hebrew tomb was a low chamber with a smal! 
entrance, having on each side small tunnels, called in the Mishna kokim, 
each large enough for a corpse, with the feet nearest the entrance and 
the head at the farther end, supported by a small raised step or stone 
pillow. Of these kokim there were from twelve to sixteen In each cham- 
ber. They resemble early Pheenician tombs in their arrangement, ‘‘ with 
the difference that the chamber is always reached by a door in the face of 
the rock, and never occurs at the bottom of a shaft.” ¢ 


It is reasonable to suppose that the family tomb of a member 
of the Sanhedrin would present no essential departure from 
the normal type at this period when reverence for the law was 
at its highest. It would rather be conformed to the extreme 
of legality. We may, therefore, imagine, first of all, a rock- 
hewn tomb of the general proportions named in Dr. Eders- 
heim’s description. Of its exact size or of the number of 
kukhin we have, of course, no means of judging; and yet, 
conjecturing from the probable size and requirements of an 
orthodox Jewish family, we may suppose it would scarcely be 
made to contain less than eight bodies. 

Il. The Niches, or Kukhin.—The foregoing statements that 
these extended perpendicularly inward, at right angles with the 
face of the wall, are in accord with all the diagrams of the in- 
terior of purely Jewish tombs that are popularly known.t 
But from the fact that there are certain tombs in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem in which the niches are simply shelves parallel 
with the wall, wherein tlie body was inserted sidewise, some 
writers have imagined that Christ was buried in this manner.§$ 
The seriptural mention of the “two angels in white sitting, 
the one at the head, the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain,” has been adduced in favor of this view. But 
the most recent authorities agree that the shallow niche is not 
found in purely Jewish rock-eut tombs and that the deep loculus 


* The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ti, pp, 318, 319. 

+ Edinburgh Review, April, 1887. 

+See McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia, art. ““Sepulcher;*? De Hass, Buried Cities 
Recovered, p. 174. 

8 Freeman’s Handbook, art. *‘ Rock Sepulcher.” 
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is universal in such. On this point McClintock and Strong 
{article “ Sepuleher ”’) say : 

The shallow loculus... was apparently only used when sarcophagi 
were employed, and therefore, so far as we know, only during the Greeco- 
Roman period, when foreign customs came to be adopted. The shallow 
loculus would have been singularly inappropriate and inconvenient where 
an unembalmed body was laid out to decay, as there would evidently be 
no means of shutting it off with the rest of the catacomb. The deep 
loculus, on the other hand, was as strictly conformable with Jewish 
customs, 


Major Conder says that the anthropoid sarcophagus does 
not seem to have been in use among the Hebrews, and, further, 
that there is nothing to show that the Hebrews, ever embalmed 
their dead in such a manner as to permanently prevent decay. 
It is true that a “ mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pound weight,” was wound in the linen clothes, “as the manner 
of the Jews is to bury.” And it is also true that some writers, 
Geikie, for example, have fallen into the overstatement that the 
Jews attached “supreme importance,” “like the Egyptians,” 
“to the checking of natural decay by embalming.” * But the 
fact appears to be that the Jews no more expected to prevent 
final decay by the use of spices and ointments than do we by 
the employment of our temporary preserving fluids. While 
the nnguents would retard decomposition for a time, and while 
this was part of their intention, the main purpose of any 
marked profusion was to express respect or affection, as we do 
by using quantities of flowers or a costly coffin. The writer is 
assured by a learned rabbi of his acquaintance, who is con- 
versant with all the enstoms of the Jews, that they have never 
desired to prevent decomposition, save for the brief period 
necessary for bestowing the offices of esteem or love, and that in 
some countries they refrain from using a coffin, in order that 
the ashes of the dead may mingle more quickly with the earth. 
In view of all the testimony it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Joseph the Sanhedrist, careful to observe the customs of 
his people, would fit up his family tomb with deep kukhin. 
What appears decisive upon this point is that there was not 
room enough in a wall of the legal Jewish tomb for three 
kukhin, of seven handbreadths’ height apiece, to be made one 


* Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, voi. ii, p. 577. 
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above another. They would require a space of eighty-four 
inches from bottom to top, to say nothing of the divisions 
between the varipus cells; whereas a wall of the regulation 
height of four cubits (six feet) would only allow seventy-two 
inches. And these are the lowest niches known. In the 
figured specimens of McClintock and Strong the height is 
thirty-six inches. Therefore the notion that Christ was buried 
ina shelf receptacle appears untenable, and Jolin xx, 12, must 
be referred to another part of the sepulcher. 

Ill. The Ledge, or Bench.—In exeavating the rock to form 
the class of tombs under discussion a ledge was left at the base 
ofthe walls. Colonel Wilson mentions this “rock bench beneath 
the kokim for the anointment of the body.” It was upon this 
bench that the two angels sat, “ the one at the head, and the 
other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” And 
this is that on which, when the two Marys and Salome had 
entered into the sepulcher, they “saw a young man sitting 
on the right side, clothed in a long white garment.” An 
interesting question arises here. Did the body of Jesus per- 
manently repose upon this ledge, where it had received its 
anointment and wrapping, or did Joseph and Nicodemus remove 
it henee to a niche? Whedon correetly holds the latter view. 
Quoting the angel’s words, “Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay,” he says, “pointing doubtless to the particular cell 
in the wall of the tomb,” and eontinues: 

This implies, in accordance with Mark, that the angel was in the tomb. 
The place was doubtless a cell or niche, usually cut horizontally into the 
perpendicular wall, so as to insert the corpse with the head entering first 
and feet toward the court. Sometimes a shelf or bench was cut along 
the wall so as to allow the corpse to lie parallel to the wall and entirely 
visible. As Mary Magdalene saw two angels, one at the head and the 
other at the feet of Jesus (John xx, 12), this must have been the method 
in which Jesus lay.* 


Certain arguments may be suggested in favor of the body's 
having lain all the time upon the ledge, but they appear to be 
overbalanced by others that favor its removal to the niche. 
Thus, it may be thought, from the probable haste of the buriai 
and from the return of the women on the second morning with 
more spices, that the preparation of tle body for its last resting- 


* Before he was put in the.“ place,” as stated in the first sentence of the comment. 
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place was incomplete, and that therefore it would be left over 
the Sabbath where it was first placed. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to show that Joseph and Nicodemus did not 
regard their offices as final; while the coming of the women 
may properly be attributed to their zealous affection, which 
needed gratification more than the body needed anointing. 
Again, while the texts admit of the possible understanding that 
the body remained upon the bench and that the angel directed 
the attention of the women to that spot, it would seem that, in 
such a case, the invitation to “come, see the place,” was super- 
Huous; for since the women were already within the tomb 
the bench was immediately under their eyes, and the empty 
graveclothes lying upon it would have at once attracted 
their notice. The language is certainly more fairly a call to 
examine some “place” not then fairly visible to the women, 
but seen by the angel. Again, although it is possible 
that a napkin lying upon the bench might not have been seen 
by John from the outside of the tomb, while he was “ stooping 
down, and looking in,” yet this is hardly probable, for the 
whole interior of the chamber must have been visible to him. 
Peter, also, when he looked in from the outside, saw only * the 
linen clothes laid by themselves.” It is more likely that the 
napkin had been left by our Lord in the niche, beyond the 
range of vision from outside the door. Our conclusion would 
then be that the body lay in a kuk—which one it is of course 
impossible to say. It was certainly not in one of the niches 
beside the door, if there were such, for the clothes could not 
have been seen there from the outside. If Joseph and Nico- 
demus performed the last rites alone, as the account seems to 
indicate, they would naturally have both stood on the outside of 
the body as it lay on the bench between them and the right- 


hand wall; and if they then placed it in the most convenient, 


receptacle they would have lifted and inserted it, the head first, 
in the right-hand corner niche at the end opposite the door. 
This niche would also be the one farthest from the women 
upon their entrance; in view of which they might most prop- 
erly be bidden, “Come, see the place.” To this also would 
the angel, “sitting upon the right side,” most easily point with 
his right hand while uttering the invitation. Of course, the 
only value of these suppositions is to show that the biblical 
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narrative easily yields itself to what was a probable construe- 
tion of the tomb. 

IV. The Door, Great Stone, and Court.—* And he [Joseph] 
rolled a great stone to the door of the sepuleher.” It was s0 
large that when the two Marys and Salome came, on the first 
day of the week, they said, “ Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulcher?... for it was very great.” But 
their appreliension was unfounded, for an “angel of the Lord” 
had “rolled baek the stone from the door, and sat upon it.” 
As far as we are aware there is no substantial disagreement 
among the principal archeological authorities regarding the 
probable size of the door. It was likely about three feet 
square, or possibly somewhat less in width. The door, in a 
similar situation, which is described by Dr. Barelay * was 
“two and a half feet broad and less than three feet high.” 
The door figured in Whedon’s Commentary (Matt. xxvii, 60) 
is about three feet square. Such is also the sizeof the opening 
into the present “holy sepulcher,’ which, while evidently a 
late structure, is yet of some value as testimony, from the evi- 
dent attempt of its fabricators to conform, as far as they knew 
how, to the pattern of the tombs around Jerusalem. + Colonel 
Wilson says of the tombs of the rich, part of his description of 
which has already been quoted, “The entrance is by a low, 
square opening.” And finally it will be recalled that Major 
Conder has already stated that “the ordinary form of the 
Hebrew tomb was a low chamber with a small entrance.” Se 
that there seems to be no foundation for the remark in MeClin- 
tock and Strong (art. * Sepulcher”’) that the entrance to the 
tomb of Christ may have been “a door, say six feet by three 
feet” —a notion evidently adopted as ground for an argument 
that if the “great stone” had been intended to close the door 
it would have been too large to move, and tliat therefore it 
must have been placed instead at the opening of the loculus. 
On the contrary, the Bible account itself agrees with the smaller 
dimensions mentioned in the chief authorities. Peter could 
only see through the door into the tomb by “stooping down.” 
So also John. So also Mary. It is hardly presumable all these 
were persons so tall that they must stoop to look in at a door 
“six feet” high. 


* City of the Great King, p- 191, + De Hass, Buried Cities Reeovered, p. 174. 
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“And as they went out they rolled, as was the custom, a 
‘great stone’—the golel—to close the entrance to the tomb, 
probably leaning against it for support, as was the practice, a 
smaller stone—the so-called dopheg.” * Both Dr. Barclay + and 
Porter ¢ speak of such a golel, or “roller,” in their accounts of 
the tombs of the kings, and figure it in shape like a millstone, 
rolling to the left side of the door and eatching there in a slot 
in the rock. Colonel Wilson gives his adherence to this as the 
probable method of closing the tomb of Christ; and Strauss 
avers that this mode of shutting graves by a “ roller” is met 
with at the present time.§ An aperture three feet square 
would require to cover it a roller of not less than four and a 
half feet in diameter—rather more, so that it might rest firmly 
upon the jambs. Dr. Edersheim says, “ At the entrance to 
the vault [and within the rock] was a ‘court’ six cubits (nine 
feet) square, to hold the bier and its bearers.” | Supposing this 
to be trne, then, provided the three-foot aperture covered by its 
four-and-a-half foot roller was in the lower half of the court 
wall, at the center, as symmetry would require, it would leave 
three feet of the wall clear at the left side of the door. This 
would necessitate a slot one and a half feet deep in the rock to 
enable the “roller” to clear the opening. When rolled back 
by the angel and caught three feet of the “roller” would be 
between the door and slot, resting against the wall at its back, 
forming a convenient seat for the angel. The groove in which 
the roller ran would slightly reduce the height of the seat. 
The bottom of the door, if it was like the drawings before 
referred to, would be somewhat above the floor of the court ; so 
that the disciplesand Mary, when looking into the tomb, would 
not have to stoop so low as though the three-foot aperture were 
flush with the floor. Sometimes the golel was held in its place 
by the dopheg, as Dr. Edersheim observes ; in other sepulchers 
it caught in a slot to the right of the door, as Dr. Barclay’s 
figure shows; and still again, it was sometimes fastened by a 
crossbeamn.4 

Archeology and the exact words of the sacred text would 
now seem to correct a few mistakes of authors otherwise admi- 

*Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii, p. 618. 
+ City of the Great King, p. 192. + Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 139. 


§ Sinai and Golgotha, p. 205, | Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, p. 319. 
£ Strauss’s Sinai and Golgotha, p. 208. 
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rable. Dr. Whedon says, “ The stone probably was flat, and 
rolled by successive overthrows.” But the angel would hardly 
have been sitting on a thin slab, which, when taken away from 
the tomb, would naturally lie upon its flat side. If Dr. Whedon 
imagined it was a square block he was possibly too much influ- 
enced by the spurious “stone” shown in the Church of tlie 
Holy Sepulcher. Archeeologists do not mention such stones 
as having been nsed to close Jewish tombs. The argument in 
McClintock and Strong in favor of the supposition: that the 
“roller” was used to cover the end of the niche is based upon 
the exaggerated dimensions assigned to the door—* six feet by 
three feet.” A roller four and a half feet in diameter and of 
six or seven inches in thickness, while “ very great,” and to the 
apprehension of the women perhaps impossible for them to 
“roll away,” might not be beyond the power of even a single 
man if it were well rounded and balaneed. The famous 
Logan Stone on the coast of Cornwall, although weighing 
many scores of tons, could be easily rocked by a single hand 
before its overthrow by a company of roistering sailors. In- 
quiry among millmen by the writer develops the fact that a 
stone of the size we have estimated would weigh between six and 
seven hundred pounds; and his own experiments show that it 
could be easily moved upon a hard surface by a single person. 
As to McClintock and Strong’s idea that because the stone 
from the tomb of Lazarus was taken away with such apparent 
ease it must have been a thin slab, we might admit as much 
without affeeting the argument. It was a “cave-tomb,” and 
Colonel Wilson tells us* that the AukAcin in such were some- 
times closed with slabs, probably because the lareeness of the 
mouths of caves, or their irregular shape, did not admit of their 
being easily covered. But in the “roek-hewn” tombs, when 
the size of the entrance to the chamber eould be eontrolled, 
the “ roller,” or else the hinged door, was used, Moreover, the 
statements in both Mark xvi, 3-5, and Luke xxiv, 2, 3, plainly 
indicate that it was the rolling away of the stone that gave the 
women admission * into the sepulcher.” But unless “into the 
sepulcher” means “into the niche,” and unless the women 
“entered into” a niche having a probable height of seven hand- 
breadths (twenty-eight inches) and a width of six (twenty-four 


** Picturesque Palestine, p. 95. 
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inches), then the supposition that the roller was at the opening 
of the niche must be erroneous. 

Finally, we know that the aperture could not have been closed 
by a rock slab of “basalt or hard limestone” hinged to its 
side, “ with stone hinges working in well-cut sockets,” such as 
Colonel Wilson and Major Conder both mention as being used 
in some other cases, because some form of the verb «cvAivdw is 
used in every account of the transaction. This is the word 
from which the Greek «v«Aog and our “ cylinder” and “ cir- 
cular” are derived. It is correctly translated “rolled.” If 
the opening to the tomb had been shut by the hinged door the 
inspired authors would have employed some form of the verb 
cAeiw, from which it is likely we get our word “close.” There 
is no variation or equivalency in the meaning of these two words 
in either the classic or New Testament usage. Although in 
our own vernacular we sometimes speak of a hinged door being 
“rolled back on its hinges,” no such confusion of thought is 
possible in the Greek. So we conelude that the door was 
closed Ly a “ roller.” 

V. The Reasonableness of the Narrative.—Thus have we 
gone from the inner chamber of the sepulcher outward. Com- 
bining the data furnished by Wilson, Edersheim, and Conder, 
together with that afforded by the four evangelists, we may 
believe that we have constructed our Lord’s resting-place with 
approximate correctness. In our thoughts, approaching the 
tomb from the garden, we first enter the “court” through its 
open side. At the opposite side is the “great stone,” which 
was “rolled back.” We next pass through the low “door” 
into the inner “tomb,” an oblong, rectangular chamber. 
Around the wall at regular intervals are the openings of the 
hkukhin, or “places.” Beneath them, at least on the right side, 
is the “bench.” Accepting this construction, all the statements 
of the sacred narrative fall easily into place. 

Let us, for example, recapitulate a single occurrence some- 
what more fully. The third day has come. Mary Magdalene 
reports that the body ig not in the tomb. “ Peter therefore 
went forth, and that other disciple [Jolin], and came to the 
sepulcher. So they ran both together: and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulcher. And he 


stooping down, and looking in, saw [GAérec] the linen clothes,” 
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which had been wrapped around the body, “lying ” («eiueva ra 
666ma). His look was a swift and sweeping one, not a careful 
eerutiny. Peter also, having been outrun, came a little later to 
the tomb, and “stooping down, he beheld” with the same 
swift glance (GAémer) the linen body-clothes laid by themselves. 
Full of his usual impetuosity, “Simon Peter... went into the 
sepulcher and seeth ” as the result of a careful inspection (Oewpez) 
“the linen clothes lie,’ and not only tliese, but also “ the napkin 
[covddpov | that was about his head.”* The reason Peter saw 
the napkin which had enwrapped the head was that, he having 
entered the chamber and being nearer the end of the niche, it 
was now brought within the angle of his vision as it was not 
from the outside. As Alford says én loco: 


Notice also that John when he stooped and looked in saw only the 
69a, Which seem to have been lying where the feet were, nearest the 
entrance; whereas Peter, on going in, saw the covdapiov, which was perhaps 


deposited farther in, near the place of the head. 


Note, we say, the self-evidencing nature of the account—the 
hasty glances of tle two disciples from the outside, disclosing 
only the large objects that lay near the mouth of the niche, the 
body-clothes ; then the entrance of Peter into the chamber and 
his deliberate examination, revealing in addition, from where 
he now stood, the head-cloth, unseen before, because it was far 
up the niche. It bears the evidence of truthfulness in its very 
structure. 

More striking still, to our thought, is the internal evidence 
of the entire accuracy of the history afforded by the statement 
that the head-cloth was still “ rolled,” just as it had been rolled 
around the head of its august occupant. It is a circumstance 
that seems thus far to have escaped the notice of commentators 
and biographers of Christ. Farrar has “the linen cerements ... 
neatly folded, each in its proper place.” + Geikie has “ the 
cloth that had covered the face of the dead... folded up ina 
place by itself.” { Even Edersheim notes only that the body- 
clothes and napkin lay apart, and then observes, “ There was no 
sign of haste, but all was orderly, leaving the impression of One 
who had leisurely divested himself of what no longer befitted 


* On the significance of Aéme: and Pewpei see Meyer's and Alford’s commentaries in loco; 


also Edersheim, vol, ii, p. 634, 
t Life of Christ, p. 438. ° + Life and Words of Christ, vol, ii, p. 585 
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him.” * The King James Version has the napkin “ wrapped 
together.” The Revised Version alone has it “rolled up,” 
which is undoubtedly sustained by the Greek. The word is 
evrervAryusvov, a derivation of tvAdicow, “to twist or roll up,” 
another derivative of which, evervjgev, is employed in Matt. 


” 


xxvii, 59, to describe the cireular swathing of the body. If the 
napkin had been folded some form of TTVOOW, ** $0 fold,” would 
have oceurred. In none of the standard lexicons can we find 
variation or commingling in the use of these two words. Each 
has its own idea, sharp and distinet. That the napkin lay in 
the head of the niche “rolled up” shows, not that Jesus had 
leisurely divested himself of it, as Edersheim says, giving the 
impression that he had employed his hands in unwinding and 
folding it up, but that he had simply vanished through it, as 
he afterward did through the rock of the cave or as he came 
through the shut doors to the meeting of the disciples. For we 
believe that the “ great stone” was rolled away, not to afford 
Jesus egress from the sepulcher, but to show he was already 
gone. There on the lhead-rest lay the napkin, retaining the 
very shape of the sacred head that would wear it no more. 
This it was, preemiuently, together with the “lying” of the 
body-clothes in the same place where Christ lad vanished out 
of them, that caused John, who as yet “ knew not the scripture, 
that he must rise again from the dead,” to believe. And it is 
the exceeding reasonableness of these small incidental state- 
ments, which reveal so pregnant a meaning when tlie structure 
of the tomb is properly conceived, that is calculated mightily 
to impress the careful reader with a new sense of the entire 
accuracy of the sacred accounts. Verily, Newton spoke well 
when he declared that “the Bible attests itself as true by more 
internal marks of evidence than any other ancient historical 
book whatsoever.” 
*Vol. i, p. 634, 
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Arr. Il.—THE LATEST RENAISSANCE. 

In 1877 a resurrected, in some sense a new, nation appeared 
and asked for admittance into the European household. Its 
history was ancient and noble, but had been buried for five 
hundred years. No people of the continent could claim 
a higher antiquity, yet its democratic tendencies were in ad- 
vance of even those of the next youngest among the nations, 
the American republic. What is the genesis, what the proc- 
ess of evolution, that has produced “new,” “ young,” “ great” 
Bulgaria ¢ 

In the westward wanderings of the upper Asiatic hordes, the 
Bolgarui, of the Tureo-Finn or the Samoyede race, crossed the 
Urals or the Ural River perhaps four centuries before Christ. 
They were probably driven from their ancient home by the 
Sabires, who themselves migrated later to the Caucasus, warred 
there with the Persians and Romans, and disappeared after 
A. D. 578. The Bulgarian hordes settled around the Azof 
and the northwestern shores of the Black Sea, where they were 
governed by a shagran, or chief, of the Dulo family. The 
migrant period of the race covered some six centuries. A 
colony, led by a chief, Vound, settled, B. C. 120, along the 
Araxes, in Armenia. Enunodius (473-521) mentions the west- 
ward mareh of the Bulgarians toward the Danube. After five 
or six centuries, finding themselves pressed by the Kazars, 
also a Tureo-Finn race, they divided their hordes under the 
leadership of the sons of their chief Kurt (Kuvrat, Kubrat, 
Couvrat), an ally of Heraclius, the Roman emperor, A. D. 620. 
Batbai, the eldest, retained lis patrimony between the Azof and 
the Kouban River. Kotragos, the second son, crossed the Don 
and founded the empire of the Volga (Bolga), which was des 
tined to inherit the industrial and commercial prosperity of the 
Kazar empire. The third and fourth sons led hordes into 
Hungary, the Frank country, and Lombardy; while Asparich 
(Asparuch, Isperich), the youngest, went westward and halted 
for a time in the corner (Slav-Greek, ongloss) now known as Bes- 
sarabia, but ere long, perhaps with his maternal uncle Bezmer, 
crossed the Danube (679), settled in the Dobrudsha, and later 
let his people loose throughout all Mesia. 
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For six liundred years Great Bolgary, the land of the White 
Bolgarui of the Volga, maintained itself as a strong, united, 
developed nation. Its merchants traded with northern and 
eastern Russia by means of the river, and with the Orient by 
means of the Caspian. Its artisans were skilled in many in- 
dustries, eminently in weaving and leather work.* When the 
Variag-Slav hero-prince Vladimir (985), with his uncle Do- 
brinia, Governor of Novgorod Veliki (the Great), entered the 
Bolgar country with intent to appropriate it, he observed the 
fine boots of the men, “These are not likely to pay us trib- 
ute,” he said, looking down at his own inferior chaussure ; 
“we must push onward and find men who wear epti [the 
bark foot coverings worn, and worn to this day, by the Rus- 
sian peasant] or poorer gear than lepti.” The drujina, the 
leal men of the prince, prudently signed a treaty with the eld- 
ers of the people, to last * till stones shall float and hops shall 
sink in the river.” Bolgary, the capital, near the junction of 
the Volga and the Kama, an inhabited town down to the present 
century, was well built and fortified long before Kief, Vladi- 
mir’s capital; and the city of Briakhimof, one of several whose 
names have been preserved, was a place of importance after 
the colonization of Muscovite Russia in the twelfth century. 
Down nearly to that century these people, being inclined to 
domestic industries and to an orderly mode of living, were more 
advanced than were the contemporary Slavs of Ilmen or those 
of Kief; that is, than the early Russians, with whom they 
inaintained relations of trade. 

Simultaneously was compacted the state west of the Danube. 
The immigrants had found the country there largely preempt- 
ed by the ubiquitous, soil-tilling Slav, whose westward wan- 
derings date from the third to the eighth Christian centuries— 
the Slav, who, by the seventh century, had set his stakes or his 
rooftree along lines running from the shores of the Volkhof in 
western Russia to the lower parts of Laconia, and from the 
broad currents of the Volga to those of the Elbe. All Europe 
east of the twelfth degree of longitude and south of the six- 

* The best Russia leather of the present period is prepared in the government of Kazan, 
the ancient home of the Bolgarui of the Volga. Dressed leather is known by their name in 
the empire. In the further Orient fine boots are called borgals—that is, Bolgar, with the 


consonants transposed. The Tchuvashi, a people settled near Kazan, are supposed to be a 
survival of the ancient Bolgarui. 
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tieth parallel of latitude was the home of this growingly pre- 
ponderant race.* 

In the lapse of time it came abont that the Dannbian Bol- 
gars merged their speech and customs with those of the first 
settlers and became Slav, as later and elsewhere the Franks of 
Teutonic origin became Frenchmen, and the Normans of Gal- 
lie strain became Englishinen. The resultant language is not 
fully accordant with the grammatical system of the other Slav 
races. A composite speech, it indicates the national history by 
its accessions from Turk, Greek, Persian, and Italian, The 
original Bulgarian has virtually disappeared ; but many names 
of places recall the far East. Thus, Hissar, meaning a eastle— 
the heights formerly covered with the Carevee, the inclosure of 
citadel and palaces, at Tirnova—is the counterpart of two Mis- 
sars near Constantinople, of a range and province of Bokhara, 
and of places in Persia and India. 

Within one or two centuries after the passage of the Danube 
arose Great Preslava (spelled with variations, as many other 
names in this paper), near the site of the Roman Marcianop- 
vlis, well within the boundaries of Lower Meesia. Joln the 
Exarch describes this city in the era of Car Simeon (893-927) 
the culmination of ancient Bulgarian development : 

Its buildings of hewn stone and colored woods, its gold, silver, and 
copper, its paintings and marbles, excite the astonishment of strangers. 
The audience room of the prince has walls inlaid with pearls. [These 
may have been mosaics.] He wears a necklace of coins, bracelets, a pur- 
ple girdle, a golden sword. On both sides of the throne are ranged the 
boljars [nobles], decorated with chains, girdles, and bracelets. 


The structure of the state, completed two centuries before 
that of the Variag-Russ (862), was similar with it, but had the 
advantages over it of a native dynasty.t Both peoples were 
addicted to raids into the declining Lower Empire, to whose 
subjects the name Bolgar was as much of a horror as was that 
of Goth or Hun to the nations of the West. 

But nothing is more changeable than the international feuds 


* The Balkan Slav claims Alexander the Great as of his race, but without authority. Jus- 
tin I, Justinian I, and Basil the Macedonian were of Slav families of Upper Macedonia. 

+ The Russian historian Karamsin admits that the Moesian Bolgary was more advanced at 
this period than was his own country. M. L. Léger (Le Save, Le Danube, etc.) emphasizes 
the statement of Paisius, the writer who opened the Bulgarian renaissance in 1762, that 
ener the Slav people his own were the first to receive Christianity, the first renee to 

nake conquests, and the first to have a patriarch and saints. 
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and friendships of personages in high places of power. It caine 
about, therefore, that Sviatoslaf (964-972), fourth of the Va- 
riag-Russ princes, having an alliance with the Eastern emperor 
Nicephorus, agreed for plausible reasons to harry the lands of 
Peter, the Bulgs urian car. The bountiful plains of Meesia, fer- 
tilized bya genial climate, its stately capital, and the prosperous 
aspects of its lesser towns appealed to the covetous Norse Russ, 
who wrote to his mother, Olga: “ Here is a region rich and 
fruitful, excellent to be made the center of our domains. 
Hither are brought wines and woven stuffs from Greece, silver 
and horses from Hungary. Here, too, are wax, honey, furs, and 
slaves from our Russia.” This was the first outreaching west- 
ward of Russian sovereignty for lands beyond the Danube. The 
prince proposed to remove his court forthwith to Preslava; but 
Olga pleaded her age and infirmities. ‘ When Iam gone thou 
canst go whither thou wilt.” He returned home, but ere long 
recrossed the river and was routed in battle, with all but total 
loss, at Dorostorum (Silistria), by the emperor Zimisces, who 
could not permit a strong Slav state to be compacted on the 
borders of his empire, and who was even then designing the 
overthrow of the Bulgarian dynasty. 

A.anst Russ, Greco-Roman; Avar, and Magyar, none the 
less, the Bolgar of the Danube kept his primeval freedom in- 
tact through some eight centuries. Against his rudely disci- 
plined hordes, and that of other Slavs, the emperors and ar- 
mies of the South went out again and again only to be humbled 
by their earth-born vigor and their indomitable persistence. 
The emperor Anastasius in the eighth century put about his 
capital a girdle of wall and tower, curved from the Pontus to 
the Propontis—“‘a sign of weakness, a monument of faint- 
heartedness.” The mighty Belisarius was but one of many 
who bought a transient peace with gold. A knez, or prince 
of Bulgaria, Terbelis, restored to his throne Justinian II, who 
had been driven from it by popular commotions. But for the 
service the semibarbarian demanded a handful of silver for the 
left, and a handful of gold for the right, hand of each man in 
his army. Having procnred thus mueh, he further pressed 
for a scroll full of honors, the title of Czsar, and insisted that 
his shield should be heaped high with gold and his whip’s 


length wound with silks, at that time worth their weight in gold. 
13—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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Tradition adds that he sueceeded in getting an imperial prin- 
cess tacked to his bargain before he could be induced to be- 
take himself homeward. Some conception of the enfeeblement 
produced by the ravages of this Antean race of the Hemus 
may be framed from the statement that, during the thirty-two 
years of Justinian’s reign, the empire lost not less than six 
millions of its subjects by the edge of their swords or in the 
trains of captives whom they drove northward to people their 
towns and recruit their industrial classes. 

Krum (Kromnos, 807), an ally of Charlemagne and the 
founder of Tirnova, the third and most beautiful of the national 
capitals, prosecuted wars against three of the Eastern emperors 
and offered prayers and sacrifices on the walls of Constanti- 
nople. Notable deeds are recorded of Ormotag and Bogoris 
(Boris), the first Christian car; of Simeon, who, as despot of 
Greece (émperator Bulgarorum et Blacorum), held sway over 
the entire peninsula, down to and inclusive of the province of 
Laconia—an empire of six hundred thousand square miles, 
yashed by the Black, A°gean, and Ionian Seas ; of Asen, who 
broke the Roman yoke and reestablished the ancient independ- 
ence ; of Svetslaf, who rescued Constantinople from famine by 
sending it stores of grain ; and°of Michael, whose field marshal, 
Ivan the Russ, entered that city, and might have held it but 
for a politic suggestion of the younger Andronicus. These were 
some of the men of valor, 





Square-faced, 
No lion more ; two vivid eyes, enchased 
In hollows filled with many a shade and streak, 
Settling from the bold nose and bearded cheek. 


Fortune, however, showed a degree of justice in the suc- 
cession of Bulgar-Roman wars of that first era. If the im- 
perial legions were twice destroyed to the last man, as when 
Krum closed the passes of the hills and quaffed his draught of 
victory from his pokal, the skull of Nicephorus, the successor 
of this latter surprised the /nez, Doucom, and retaliated by a 
like annihilation. The great captain Zimisces compelled the 
abdication of Boris II and kept him prisoner in Constantinople, 
making thus the first breach from without, in a line of princes 
maintained through three hundred years. In the tenth century 
the emperor Basil II, in arms against Samuel of the Sisman 
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dynasty, took fifteen thousand captives, whom he blinded after 
the cruel custom of Constantinople, leaving one eye to one man 
in each hundred, that they might be able to lead their hapless 
comrades back to their car, who broke into lamentations at the 
spectacle and died soon afterward, consumed with rage and 
grief. On his route homeward Bulgaroktonos, slayer of the 
Bulgarians—so Basil was called—followed by a train of nobie 
captives, led by the caritza, Samuel’s daughter, pallid and 
chained, must pass perforce the pile of bones raised near the 
Sperchios River, a somber witness of conflicts waged in pre- 
vious periods against the hordes he had overcome; and, in the 


pass of Thermopyle, the ribbed wall that had been vainly built: 


as a barrier against their advances. 

They who take the sword must look sooner or later to perish 
by it. Jiregek,* the historian of the country, avers that it 
sank under Byzantismus—a disease that under various names 
has proved fatal to many nations. Not content with evolving 
a native civilization, proud of bringing a bride from the Ro- 
man Cesars to grace the halls of Preslava and Tirnova, the 
strength of the people gave way under the strain of wars by 
whose means it sought to maintain its existence. The last 
struggle was carried through forty years. When all hope was 
gone the captains of the broken, routed army sought refuge 
in the Albanian mountains, where Ivac, one of the most daunt- 
less, was taken by strategy and blinded. The last freeman, 
Elemagus, surrendered by the Stagus in the region of Peneios. 

During the following one hundred and seventy years (1019- 
1189) the country, subjugated, but neither subdued nor amal- 
gamated, was permitted a nominal autonomy under the coercive 
rule of governor generals, who in the brief tenure of their 
functions severely taxed the resources of the people, and whose 
subordinates, strategoi, or provincial governors of like animus 
with themselves, drained the fruitful land of its substance. 
Discontent and disorder prevailed, for 

The half of virtue is foregone 
When men bend, slaves to a master. 

Near the year 1185 occurred an epoch-making incident, a 
signal for revolution and restoration. At that time, in the 
reign of the emperor Isaac Angelus, two brothers of ancient, 


* Geschichte der Bulgaren. Prague, 1875. 
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some say of Carian descent, Jolin and Peter Asen, lionored 
citizens of Tirnova, were sent by their fellows to the imperial 
court on business of public interest. At the marriage of the 
emperor with Margaret, daughter of Bela III, of Hungary, a tax 
for the occasion was levied, which pressed so hard on the 
dwellers in the Balkans as to incite them to an uprising. The 
brothers, intent on their country’s interest, asked to be received 
into the imperial army and to be set over a district in their 
own country, where the officers were of military appointment. 
Their request was disregarded; and as they were leaving the 
audience room John the sebastocrator struck one of them in 
the face. This insult they reported in an assembly convened 
in the Church of Saint Demetrius at Tirnova, a chureh built 
by one or both of the brothers. Stirred by a common impulse, 
cries arose from the people in all parts of the building, calling 
for an end of the rule of the strategoi and a return to the 
ancient autonomy. “ How can our power be restored? Who 
will show us acar?” The bishop of the diocese responded, 
“Who should. serve us, if not Peter Asen?” Tradition adds 


‘that the saint of the church appeared and seconded this nomi- 


nation. Asen, then, was crowned and given the command of 
the national army; and thongh he experienced at first some 
severe testings with his adversary, the sebastocrator, he ulti- 
mately achieved with a strong arm the redemption of his 
people. Under his sway its borders were enlarged, till those 
of the ancient Bulgarian-Wallach empire were recovered, and 
he was recognized by right of achievement as a sovereign and 
brother by the Grecian emperor. Kalo John (John again, 
there often being more than one Jolin in the same family), who 
may have been a third brother (1197-1207), bore rule over all 
the country from Belgrade to the lower Maritza and from the 
northern plains of the Danube to the River Vardar ; in a word, 
over the entire peninsula, down to the boundaries of Greece. 
So wide a realm, peopled with Greek, Slav, and Latin races, 
required for its religious life the presence and predominance 
of one of the great Churches, that of the East or that of the 
West ; for the national Church, organized with an independent 
patriarchate by Car Simeon in the ninth century, was insuffi- 
cient for and unwelcome to some of the ingathered nationali- 
ties. As the Eastern Church was the communion of the 
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hereditary foe the car concluded an alliance de convenance with 
Innocent ITI, which lasted but a few years, being set aside by 
John Asen IT (1215), in whom the high qualities of the family 
were continued. Neither Kalo John nor John Asen II were 
papists at heart.* The alliance proved of no real benefit, and 
a general relief was felt when the relations with Rome were 
closed. Both cars permitted freedom of worship, showing 
thus a unique liberality for the times; nor were they less 
judicious in their encouragement of the industries of their 
people. The wars from the beginning were ever occasioned by 
motives of defense, direct or secondary, and were forced on the 
nation by location and circumstances; but the people at large 
have ever retained their primal passion for the field and the 
orchard and for those other domestic industries whose cultiva- 
tion dates back to their tribal epoch. 

The Greeks, threatened with overthrow by the Frank captains 
of the Fourth Crusade (1203), appealed to their northern neigh- 
bors for aid.+ The allies defeated Baldwin the “emperor,” 
who was carried a prisoner to Tirnova, where, as nearly as is 
known, he perished in the tower still named by his name—a 
ruin, which has held its own against time and the Turks and, 
crowning a height above the Jantra, bears an enduring witness 
to the ancient strength of the citadel of the cars. Hard by the 
hill Hissar ¢ rises the Church of the Forty Martyrs, built by 
John Asen II to commemorate his victories over the Greeks. 
A pillar of the interior bears this proud inscription : 

I, John Asen, son of the Great Asen, under God car and autocrat of 
the Bulgarians, .. . went against the Greek army; and their Kyr (Cesar 
or Czar], Theodore Komnena, I took prisoner, with all his notables. I 
conquered the Greek country from Adrianople to Durazzo, the people of 
Albania and Servia, the environs of Czarirgad [Constantinople], which 


* The Russians and other Christians of the Orient have ever rejected the absolutism of 
papal rule, The authority of their patriarchs, restricted within defined limits, the long- 
standing schism between the two communions, dating from the ninth century, and the di- 
vergence in the character of the two Churches have been unfavorable to the permanence of 
occasional semipolitical alliances, and not Jess so to all attempts at extension on the part of 
papal agents. 

+ Peter and John Asen had personal negotiations with Barbarossa when he traversed the 
country from Belgrade to Constantinople. 

+t“ The ruined walls of Hissar are from six to eight feet thick, and in places nearly fifty 
feet high. They were firmly cemented und show remains of towers of defense. If you 
search among the limestone débris you will discover evidences of the former existence of 
palaces; small cubes of glass and quartz, enameled with colors, and in gold. These are 
mosaics. Stone moldings cut by hand and garnished with silver, bits of fresco,”’ etc. Sam- 
uelson, Bulgaria, Past and Present, p. 177. Trubner, London, 188%, 
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city alone continued to be held by Franks, who also submitted to my 
rule, . . . as they had no other car save me. ‘Thus it was ordained by 
God, without whom neither word nor deed can be achieved. To him be 
honor in the ages. 


With this reign the cycle of old Bulgaria virtually closes. 
The vigor of his stock died out with John. A series of short 
dynasties, some cars taking the Asen name, some springing 
from the people, follows in rapid succession. In the reign of 


Sisman the country had thirty fortitied cities or lesser places of 





defense—a large number, considering the area in which they 
were included. But the disintegrating effect of wars continued 
throughout the cycle of national existence showed itself in an 
enfeeblement of the national unity. Bela IV of Hungary (1235) 
compelled a tribute from several of the briefly reigning cars. 
Stephen Urosch of Servia, and his successor, Dushan, received 
the homage of the do/jars, or nobles, and each in his turn assumed 
the title of the wide-ruling monarchs of the past—autocrat over 
the Bulgarians, Greeks, and Albanians. Gradually the Otto- 
mans, who had crossed from Bithynia into Thrace (1359), over- 
ran the country. Adrianople became the residence of the sultan. 
The Danubian races, slow even now to learn the lesson of fed- 
eration, united too late for resistance, and were defeated with 
rout and ruin on the field of Amsel, or Kossovopole (Field of 
Blackbirds), 1389—less happy than their Russian kinsmen, who 
within the same decade triumphed at Kulikovo (the Field of 
Woodcocks), by the Don, over an alien race that had long 
held them under a barbaric system of subjugation. 

Of the dynasties of the ancient state we have: 1. The 
Duloid, recorded in the oldest Bulgarian document extant. 
The dynasty opens with the founder Avitochol, leader of 
hordes, sixth before Asparich, numbers eleven princes, and is 
interrupted at intervals by seven usurpers from other families. 
2. An elected series of five princes. 3. With Ormotag (820) 
the hereditary principle is resumed and continued through a 
line of seven princes, or cars, not including one prince, Roman, 
who, being deported from the country, had no reign. 4. The 


Sismans of Tirnova, five cars. 5. The Asen dynasty of nine, 
the last of whom was son-in-law of an Asen. 6. The Terter, 
or Kouman, line of four, supplied by an immigrant people who, 
by social mingling and intermarriage, were rising to the level 
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of the established race. 7. The Sismans of Bydn (Widyn), 
numbering six. In the last period two Wlachs (Wallachians) 
bore brief rule over a division of the country. In all there 
were forty-seven chief rulers, princes, or cars. The larger 
cities, of which we may count twenty-one, as described by 
Jirecek, show that Bulgarian civilization, military and ecclesi- 
astic in its marked features, was also in architecture, in civil 
order, in manners and customs no unworthy copy of its south- 
ern prototype. It defined the national boundaries, divided the 
business of the state into various departments, had its code of 
laws, a court life, a graded nobility, a national assembly, a mo- 
nastic system, some scholars, and a small body of literature—this 
latter consisting chiefly of chronicles, lives of the saints, and 
ecclesiastical treatises little altered from those of Byzantium. 
The people at large had a store of unwritten ballads and folk 
songs—stories of Alexander and Ahasuerus, of Saint George, 
and of their own sovereigns and heroes. 

In the tabulated dynasties we find the names of nine Greek 
earinas, brides from the families of the Komneni, the An- 
dronici, the Lascari, the Palwologi. One carina was sister to 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. A Bulgarian caritza, or carian 
danghter, was consort of Henry of Germany, son of the wide- 
ruling Swabian, Frederic II. Thamar, sister of one of the 
later cars, was given in marriage, as a sacrifice for the national 
welfare, to Sultan Murad. <A folk song preserves the memory 
of her fidelity to the Christian religion in the seraglio of the 
Mohammedan. Other caritzas were affianced to kings, famous 
in their day, of Servia and of Bosnia. The festivities of a peo- 
ple are an index of their collective prosperity. A chronicler, 
Robert de Clary, gives an account of the sumptuous celebration 
of the nuptials of Mary with the German Ilenry. Sixty mules 
of draught were laden with her dower of gold, silk, jewels, and 
other precious things, each mule caparisoned in velvet with a 
train a foot long. At the crown prince Michael’s wedding 
with Mary, daughter of the emperor Andronicus III, a nine 
days’ festival was held in the Komnenus Field, a pleasure 
ground outside of Adrianople, on a seale of gorgeous, if not of 
the chastest, magnificence. 

During the Turkish occupation of the country (1339-1877) 
the national spirit of Bulgaria was to all appearances extin- 
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guished.* The province languished under the misrule of 
the Fanar (Phanar), that colony of Constantinople Greeks 
in Turkish employ which carried out the will of the sultan 
with equal servility and with more astuteness than the born 
Turk could command. Positions in Church and State they 
sold to the highest bidder. All the written national literature, 
including the archives, was destroyed well-nigh to the last page. 
Jiregek states that wagon loads of the latter were burned by 
prefects and bishops. The Fanar metropolitan of Tirnova, for 
example, ordered the burning of a priceless collection, records 
of the national history from the seventh to the sixteenth centu- 
ries, a collection which was one of the treasures of his cathedral. 
Every building which attested the past independence and glory 
was madearuin. The conquered province, deprived of its iden- 
tity, was named Roumelia, the people Roumeliotes.t Thousands 
accepted Mohammedanism for the amelioration it promised to 
their condition, while others sent their daughters to the harems 
of their oppressors in the hope of gaining relief from the taxes 
and the socaget—expedients which were powerless to break the 
settled policy and confirmed habit of Fanar rule. 

But the processes of mutation go on independently of con- 
quests and imposed forms of government. Every vestige of 
the once wide and stately Bulgar-Wallach empire might be de- 
stroyed, yet the people livedon. The rule of the Turk, though 
bitter, was not absolutely exterminative. The sixteenth centu- 
ry, the vigorous period of his cycle, witnessed a fairly prosperous 
condition of all the provinces. One sultan set up wayside foun- 
tains, and a later one laid good roads through all his dominions. 
During long periods the central government, occupied with 
many things, left its varied peoples to themselves, insuring only 

*Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. (Missionary Review of the World, February, 1893, p. 22), notes 
some evidences of the disappearance of the nationality. In 1839 a Greek gentleman told him 
that the Bulgarians were the lowest, most hopeless class of people, a people hardly worth 
taking account of in the census. As a race they had ceased to be of value. Those to any de- 
gree efficient among them had become Hellenized, and were reckoned as Greeks. ‘ When 
we recover Constantinople there will be no Bulgarians, but all will be Greeks.”’ At that 
period the language, schools, liturgy, and clergy of Bulgaria were Greek by compulsion. Its 
very name had been officially obliterated, and, as far as outside pressure could effect such a 
change, it was thoroughly denationalized. 

+ The original name, however, was used by the people themselves, and was never effaced 
from certain of the western-made maps, such as those of Spruner, Stieler, and others. 

+ The taxes were the poll tax, the tithe of all products, the cattle tax, and a ducat a year 
for every male above fourteen years of age ; together they amounted to at least two fifths of 


the yearly earnings of the peasants. Socage was the service required by the spahis, a spe- 
cies of villanage. Church taxes, equally onerous, were additional, 
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the payment of taxes and the military contingent. In her 
abasement, her reclusion, Bulgaria was touched with the reviv- 
ing tides that stirred the world in 1776, the tides that broke 
in the swirl and uproar of 1789. The schoolmaster and the mis- 
sionary were abroad. A favoring, a providential disposition of 
circumstances opened the way for general elementary instruc- 
tion in the country. Concrete forms of the Christianity of the 
West were established in Greece, while on the shore of the Bos- 
porus arose Robert College, governed by an American syndi- 
cate, and recruited with young men from every province of the 
empire. The Bulgarian students were possessed, as by a com- 
mon inspiration, to study the constitution and history of the 
American republic. Even Athos, the “holy mountain,” 
the most celebrated theological center of the Greek Church, 
hoary with its thousand years, felt the stirrings of the Western 
air. Paisins, a Bulgarian monk of that mountain (1762), wrote 
a history of the Bulgarian people, cars, and saints, a work com- 
piled from documents beyond the reach of Fanars and fanatical 
destroyers, and read with eagerness by all his countrymen who 
could read—the initial work in the renaissance of Jougo- 
Slavonic literature. Following upon it came Dr. Riggs’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament, sold by thousands in the awaken- 
ing country, illiterate persons buying it in the hope that their 
children would be able to read it to them. Jiregek pays a trib- 
ute to the Bulgarian merchants settled in Bucharest and Odessa, 
whose large contributions for the founding of schools gave a 
far-reaching impetus toward the resurrection of the nation. 
In 1835, when a knowledge of the public school system of the 
West had penetrated eastward, M. Aprilov, a wealthy trader 
originally of Gabrova, a town in the northern spurs of the 
Balkans, there established a boy’s gymnasium, the first school 
of the kind in the country. Its director, an instructed, ear- 
nest monk, Neophytus, from Ryl, the monastic shrine of the 
ancient Chureh, gathered about him above a hundred youth, 
many of whom after completing the course of study went 
abroad through the land as educational missionaries, awakening 
everywhere a desire for the new learning. Among the state 
and denominational schools of the present, this of Gabrova 
ranks with the highest. Samuelson, who visited it in 1887, 
writes that the pupils in the various branches of the higher 
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grades excelled those in nine out of ten schools of a similar rank 
in England.* 

An energetic impulse to the progress of the national awaken- 
ing was given from without, when the entire enginery of mar- 
tial enterprise and the methods followed by the allies of the 
Crimean war demonstrated the practical superiority of the 
educated men of the West over the conservatism and mental 
immobility of those of the East. One result was to arouse the 
ancient, independent spirit of Bulgaria. Were not both Russia 
and England her friends?) Whatever might be the outcome 
of the struggle, might she not await her liberation with cer- 
tainty? The peasantry cherished visions grandiose as those of 
an apocalypse. But these seemed destined never to be realized 
when, after the peace of Paris, the Hatti Humayan, the work 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was rendered ineffectual by an 
article, introduced through French and Russian influence, re- 
fusing to the signatory powers any part in the execution of the 
reforms outlined in it. One of the provisions of the firman 
was for the abolition of Bulgarian socage—the index of the 
national serfdom—a provision that naturally and irresistibly 
appealed to the minds of the serfs themselves. When month 
after month elapsed and their condition remained unchanged a 
delegation was sent to Murad V to thank him for his goodness 
and inform him of the neglect of the spahis to obey his gra- 
cious command. In place of being well received the petition- 
ers were cast into prison. A second and larger delegation met 
with a similar reception. The people then declared they 
would go in a multitude to the capital—that the prisons should 
be too narrow to hold them. At this the sultan appointed a 
commission, which is the Turkish method of putting a quietus 
on troublesome requests. But the Bulgarians had been told 
that he had loosed their bonds. “When a Bulgarian has 
made up his mind to a thing you may imprison or bastinado 





* By the terms of the Constitution a system of public instruction is maintained. Elemen- 
tary education is free and nominally obligatory. In 1890 Great Bulgaria contained 3,844 
elementary schools, in which nearly 130,000 boys and above 42,000 girls were receiving in- 
struction. The state subvention for education was two million lev, equal to $400,000, Some 
sixty per cent of the population were still illiterate ; but the percentage is being rapidly re- 
duced. Several graded and bigh schools (gymnasia), including four for girls, are maintained 
in the largertowns. There are also afew Russian, French, and Roman Catholic propaganda 
schools, in addition to those of.the American Protestant missions, to be mentioned later. 
The superior moral tone of these last commend them to the better class of the people. 
Sofia has a state university and a free public library. 
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him, but you will gain nothing. He doesn’t feel it.” The 
government, however, set itself resolutely against all further 
concessions to the demand for an enlargement of liberties. 
The agitation continued until in 1876-77 it culminated in 
open revolt, due in part to Russians who through it all had 
worked for a policy of disturbance. The central authority 
determined on a suppression by terrorism. The ferocity of 
the bashi-bazouks, guerrillas—strangers in the provinee—who 
plied the whole machinery of cruelty, was reported to the outer 
world, till every heart was stirred with indignation at the tor- 
tures inflicted on the fifteen thousand human beings who went 
down in this Turkish fury. 

These Christians of the Danube in their deepest anguish con- 
tinued so firm in their insistence for the provisions of the fir- 
man that Alexander II was moved to declare a protective war in 
their behalf.* It was hoped also that the prestige lost by Nich- 
olas might be recovered ; possibly, too, that the coveted capital 
of the South, the gem that Russia has longed through a thousand 
years to place in her girdle of cities or in the storied crown that 
is the illuminated notation of her conquests, might be won as 
tlle supreme trophy of the conflict, and that with it Panslavism 
and an Eastern ecclesiastical alliance might be consummated. 
All the world before the stage, all the world behind the scenes, 
was to behold with admiration the noble sacrifice of two hun- 
dred thousand men for the reseue of their brethren of an allied 
race from intolerable oppressions. When the divisions moved 
to the seat of war, bearing banners blazoned with the double- 
headed eagle, so sonorous was the blare of the imperial 
trumpets that the music of the Roumanian contingent was 
searcely audible to the public ear. The public eye failed to 
note that Prince Charles of Roumania led the army as com- 
mander-in-chief; nor was attention paid to the function of the 
Bulgarians themselves, who were active as purveyors, guides, 
and belligerents. The vans of the eagle cast a shadow as broad as 
the domain that it hovered over; and but for the very excess, the 
wantonness, of its rapacity the grain-bearing plains sloping up 
to the Balkan hills might, have constituted to-day a Russian 
satrapy, aud sturdy sons of the Balkans might have been toiling 


* The limits of this paper preclude allusion to the long and close relations, both secular and 
religious, of the Russian czar, patriarch, and synod, with the Bulgarian people. 
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with chain-abraded limbs along the convict ways of Siberia. 
During their occupation the “true Russian souls” of these for- 
eign protectors was filled with contempt for the natives of the 
country. The newcomers were the locusts of the land, devour- 
ing its substance. On all the horses they laid violent hands. 
The shadow of the nagrika, the knout, had fallen on the land. 
Samuelson fell in with a communicative Russian officer who 
averred that wherever he should halt on his way to Sofia every- 
thing would have to clear out of his way. Minchin writes: “A 
Russian official treats a Bulgarian so roughly that one would 
suppose the former was descended from a superior species of 
monkey to that of the simian ancestors of the Bulgarians.” A 
native prefect told Major von Huhn that a certain Russian con- 
sul habitually made him an insulting speech whenever the two 
met. “ Russia tenders us liberty with one hand,” said the lib- 
eral leader of the new state; “with the other she abases us 
with humiliation and corruption.” When the frugal peasantry 
was charged with the burden of payment for the nine months’ 
occupation of the foreign army, and was further taxed for the 
salaries of its officers, double those of their own, and when thie 
foreigners insisted on prompt payment, while the native sol- 
diers took what they could get and when it could be had, the 
contrast induced something like a national panic. The rule of 
the sultan was mild, it was said, in comparison with what the 
ezar’s would be. “ We have never been Turkized or Hellen- 
ized; we will not be Russianized. Bulgaria fard da sé. We 
want neither Russia’s honey nor her sting.” So ran the word 
from mouth to month. . 

Russia, though she had expressed herself assiduously about 
the welfare of the disenthralled province, winced and_pro- 
tested when, by its erection into an independent principality, 
her expectation was defeated of its incorporation with her own 
famine-stricken provinces. [ler commissary general, Korsakoff, 
angered, because of his rejection as a candidate for the throne, 
drew up a constitution for the new state so liberal “that no 
one could govern by it,” explaining, with a coarse jest that such 
documents were made chiefly to be violated. The notables, 
however, who, in obedience to the treaty of Berlin convened 
at Tirnova, among whom were a number of students and 
graduates of Robert College, and the illustrious Slaveikoff, a 
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colaborer with Dr. Riggs in the translation of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular,* framed a constitution for the new nation, 
liberal, indeed, yet with provisions for all emergencies and 
granting freedom for the press, as well as for religious belief — 
points strongly opposed by Russianized deputies. It recognizes 
no class distinctions nor titles, either of nobility or of servility. 
Press libels are subject to the courts. Primary education is 
gratuitous and compulsory. Deputies for the ordinary assem- 
bly (Sobranje) are chosen, one from every ten thousand of the 
inhabitants, of both sexes, for a term of three years, by citizens 
not under twenty-one years of age. The extraordinary assem- 
bly may be convoked for questions of territorial change or 
other business of exceptional importance. The new nation is 
of all nations under the sun the most liberally constituted. 
Inasmuch as few of its people are very poor and few are sump- 
tuously rich the distinctions of property are not wide, and the 
range of the distinctions or grades of intelligence and virtue 
is as yet far from being as extensive, both for good and ill, 
as it is in the more advanced of the larger nations of the earth. 
It has no court, no jeunesse dorée, no plutocracy, no stock ex- 
change, no upper house. In the Sobranje about half the 
members are peasants, some of them ¢z/nzars—small settled 
farmers of gypsy descent—whio have relinquished the habit of 
wandering, and have taken on the Bulgarian temperateness and 
steadiness. These peasants fifteen years ago were toiling under 
a taskmaster in rice fields, knee deep in water, for a pittance and 
a piece of black bread. They were not permitted to bear arms, 
and had no rights save the right of the toilworn and the broken 
in spirit to grief and the grave. Now they are learning prac- 
tical lessons in the administration of national business, and 
their sons are trained in an army which has place in the mili- 
tary system of Europe. The peasant parliament, we must be- 
lieve, is a guaranty of independence and stability for the future ; 
and the word of Prince Ferdinand, “ We are here, here we 
remain,” expresses the tenacity of the national sentiment. 

* The influence of missionaries in the peninsula and adjoining regions is one of the 
active forces of the time. It was an American missionary who procured a provision in the 
treaty of San Stefano which freed hundreds of political prisoners scattered through Asia 
Minor and northern Africa. By similar influence was procured the provision in the treaty of 
Berlin granting religious liberty to the principalities and provinces of the peninsula. Many 


data might be collected of the adjunctive usefulness, so to speak, of the American mission- 
aries in European and other countries. 
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The religious, like the civil, history of this firmly rooted 
people is eventful and characteristic. Our missionaries there 
have toiled like men in the dark, set to a task uncertain and 
obscure, and have had small direct results to show. for their 
arduous labors. But it is something that they have gained 
footholds and as Americans are recognized as in harmony with 
the new order of things. The ruder of the people may mal- 
treat the Methodist converts with fist and club, but the soberer 
and better informed perceive that the culture of the Protestant 
schools and the practical righteousness taught from the Prot- 
estant pulpits are elements indispensable and full of promise 
to the present period of tutelage. The American Board, greatly 
aided by the wide work and influence of Robert College and by 
the grateful confidence accorded to Doctors Riggs and Long, 
teachers and translators of the Scriptures, has passed beyond 
the period of opposition in southern Bulgaria and Macedonia, 
and is cultivating its garden spots in this portion of the world- 
wide field with the tranquillity of assured success. Some gen- 
eral conception of missionary work in Bulgaria may be formed 
from the following tabulation for 1892: 


Amer'n Board. | M. E, Church. 
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The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our own de- 
nomination has on@ boarding school, located at Lofteha, with 
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seventy-three pupils. Elsewhere it conducts five day schools, 
aggregating one hundred and thirteen pupils, two missions, 
three assistant teachers, and six other teachers, including Bible 
readers. Its expenditures for 1892 were $5,880. 

A good portion of sixty-nine thousand dollars annually trans- 
muted into printing houses, model farms, schools, churches— 
the remainder of it paying for a most effective personnel, im- 
parting itself socially, pedagogically, from the press and the 
pul pit—constitutes, above denial, a force not to be omitted from 
those which go to the making and upbuilding of “a little state ” 
occupying an area of something under thirty-eight thousand 
square iniles, populated with not above four million souls. 

In this réswmé we have had to do with a people possessed 
of traits that make for permanence, who to all appearance 
had been effaced from the map of Europe and had fallen 
out from the company of nations, but who were revived and 
restored by influences both old and new, both from within 
and from without—by the scholar of Athos and by Christian 
missionaries ; a people above whose lion—their national emblem 
—so long caged and couchant, might fitly be inscribed the legend, 
Depressus, extollor; a people who, holding fast to all that is 
precious and abiding in their past, do yet go forward to gather 
the bloom and fruit of the present; a people slow to think, 
slow to speak, but whose feet are steadily moving in the widen- 
ing paths of progress. May their acres give increase of bur- 
nished grain and of rose yielding the attar of rare aroma! 
May their orchards hang heavy with the mulberry and the 
plum! May their polished woods and hewn stones rise in 
forms of structural beauty, attestations of social and national 
affluence! May their children fill the schools of their hamlets 
and the high schools of their cities! May young and old be 
gathered abundantly into the family of the Church spiritual, 
indivisible, whose illuminated vistas lengthen into a future 
opulent with blessings of earth and heaven ! 
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Arr. III.—THE CHICAGO PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Tue Columbian Exposition has become a memory and an 
influence. The great crowds have vanished, the Court of 
Honor is in ruins, the Midway is silent, and the Parliament of 
Religions is dumb. Let no one wince at the association; for 
the Midway had its serious and pathetic aspects, while the 
gathering of priests and preachers oscillated sometimes to the 
edge of the fantastic and absurd. In one thing, however, both 
agreed—in a superb belief of their own spectacular value. The 
two bulky volumes that contain the speeches and papers of the 
Parliament are almost amusing in the prominence given to 
self-laudation and to mutual admiration; and the confident 
proclamations of a new epoch, with which these pages are stud- 
ded rather ostentatiously, evoke from the historian a patient 
but pathetic smile. His memory—alas !—is stored with unful- 
filled predictions. He remembers, to name a single instance 
only, how Victor Hugo and Richard Cobden fell into each 
other’s arms at the International Peace Congress of Paris and 
wept sincere albeit premature tears of joy over the impending 
era of universal brotherhood. Cobden died too soon to witness 
the bombardment of the city on the Seine; but Hugo lived to 
hurl anathemas at exploding bombs and barbarous Germany, 
both of which mocked his rhetoric and his wrath. Nothing seems 
sublimer, to the subject of it, than a wave of emotion sweeping 
through a great assembly. Under its influence men and women 
forget realities and abandon themselves to sweet delusions. 
They embrace one another in transports of joy and break into 
lyrical extravagance, like the French at the Festival of the 
Federation, undisturbed by the sliadows of coming calamity 
which are already plainly outlined in the sky. Surely it is a 
pleasant thing “for brethren to dwell together in unity ;” and 
men unused to the melting mood recognize, with devout thanks- 


giving, the great triumph achieved in bringing together Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Mohammedan and 
Quaker, Buddhist and Brahman and Parsee, orthodox and 
heterodox, in the worship of the “ Eternal Power not them- 
selves.” But then they see in the Parliament a symptom not 
a potent cause of religious conditions; indications of what is, 
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rather than of what is sure to be; a revelation of the obstacles 
to religious unity, rather than the signs of its approach, of the 
difficulties that attend the progress of Christianity, rather than 
the harbingers of its speedy triumph. 

And, first of all, the character of the representation in certain 
cases was depressing to a historian with scientific bias. Islam 
expounded by an apostate American is not at all instructive. 
I fancy that the real reason for the outbreak against Moham- 
med Webb’s defense or extenuation of polygamy was the 
instinctive recoil of an American audience fiom its source. 
An Arab, an East Indian, or a Turk, defending the faith and 
the practices of his fathers, would have been listened to with 
patience; but the Koranized American provoked a tempest of 
scorn, The outery was indeed a protest against polygamy; but 
it was much more a protest against a flagrant lapse from the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal and reality of home. Let the reader com- 
pare the papers of Mohammed Webb with the remarkable 
paper of Pung Kwang Yu upon Confucianism, if he would 
learn how differently a system is expounded by one whose 
blood is saturated and whose brain and heart have been shaped 
by its teachings and its spirit. Or let him take for comparison 
and contrast the striking paper upon “The World’s Debt to 
Buddha,” by Dharmapala of Ceylon; for here we have an ex- 
position by a powerful oriental mind, which has been modified 
and strengthened and purified by contact with occidental 
thought; here, too, we have the grandeur of a desperate faith— 
a faith more passive, but no less tenacious and mentally intense, 
than that of Saul of Tarsus before he was stricken by the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. The faith of Haroun-al-Raschid 
and of Saladin, of Bagdad and Cordova and Cairo, was once, 
indeed is yet, a mighty power in the world; but the story and 
the meaning of Mohammedanism fared badly at the hands of 
the turbaned American. We had not a genuine, but a veneered, 
Mohammedan. The specific psychological element, so attractive 
and so instructive in the natives of the Orient, was painfully 
absent. We heard about Islam, but not from Islam. 

But sadder still was the representation of Germany. What 
evil genius played Adolph Brodbeck into Dr. Barrows’s arms, 
along, too, with dear Count Bernstoff? Is not Germany enough 


misnuderstood among us? Careful explanation is given in the 
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introduction of the absence of the scholars of the Chureh of 
England; but in a * World’s Parliament of Religions” one 
naturally looked for the great religious scholars of the modern 
world, for Weiss and Pfleiderer and Harnack, for Zahn and 
Beyschlag and Loofs. Count Bernstoff referred quite vaguely 
to the school of Ritschl and its growing power. If none of 
them could be induced to attend the Parliament, was it wise or 
candid or fraternal to permit a man like Brodbeck to give an 
utterly false impression of existing German thought? In no 
respect is the American mind more misinformed than touching 
the theologians and biblical scholars of Germany. Not a 
scholar of eminence in England or America but lives upon their 
accumulated wealth of thought and knowledge! Maligned and 
misunderstood, they still pursue their arduous investigations, 
delving deep and searching far and wide for the truth of his. 
tory and the traces of God. But as one turns the pages of 
these ponderous tomes the silence of the German giants be- 
comes oppressive. There is much in this multitude of words 
that none will take pains to remember—much, too, that has been 
better said elsewhere; but the reader will search in vain to 
discover a description of the influences which, by their action 
and reaction, are, perhaps beyond all others, shaping at this 
time the intellectual future of the Protestant world. Yet it 
may be urged, though Germany was not represented by any of 
her great biblical or theological scholars, yet that German 
thought and learning were adequately represented by those 
who had felt their influence. Precisely there we demur, 
We are tired of hearing every critical vagary and every theo- 
logical conjecture lumped and thumped together as German 
rationalism. The schools of thought in German theology are 
Inany, various, and important; the religious life of Luther's 
people is neither dead nor inert; the definite conquests of 
historical investigation are neither few nor uncertain; and a 
new enthusiasm is filling the theological students of the great 
universities with the glory of a great hope. Possibly this will 
vanish away, like the Ilegelian excitement, or —— like 


that, in the swamps of skepticism. It may, indeed, be the 
sudden, but final, glimmer of a dying faith; and yet who dare say 
that it may not ns the flash of a great religious energy, herald- 
ing the spiritual regeneration of the German peo} ple? Why 


5 
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did this new enthusiasm have no voice at Chicago’ Why was 
no earnest-and profound religious thinker there from the land 
of Schleiermacher, to speak of the nature of Christianity ; why 
no German scholar, rich in scriptural lore and learned in all 
the wisdom of antiquity, to sketch for us the tendencies, the 
reactions, the defeats, and the triumphs of modern biblical 
science; why no great historian of Christian doctrine, to tell 
us how the faith of Jesus merged with and triumphed over the 
Mediterranean world ? 

In striking contrast with the representations of Islam and of 
German Protestantism were the deliverances from the homes 
of Asiatic culture—India, Japan, and China. I have chosen 
this phrase, “the homes of Asiatic culture,” quite deliberately ; 
for there was at Chicago a surprise at the intellectual power 
and subtly insinuating eloquence of the speakers from the 
Orient. The people expected pagans. And pagans, they 
thought, were ignorant and impotent of mind, with no reasons 
for their worship and no brains in their theology. To them 
the Parliament was a stunning revelation; and the words of 
Mozoomdar fell upon the startled listeners like flakes of biting 
flame. How strange it was to hear the rebuke of the Orient, 


to listen to the Hindoo as he gently but plainty charged the 


Western world with carnal-minded irreligion: 


I am often afraid, I confess, when I contemplate the condition of 
European and American society where your activities are so manifold, 
your work is so extensive, that you are drowned in it and you have little 
time to consider the great questions of regeneration, of personal sanctifi- 
cation, of trial and judgment, and of acceptance before God. That is the 
question of all questions, 


And in another place Mozoomdar says : 


In the West you observe, watch, and act. In the East we contemplate, 
commune, and suffer ourselves to be carried away by the spirit of the 
universe. In the West you wrest from nature her secrets, you conquer 
her, she makes you wealthy and prosperous, you look upon her as your 
slave, and sometimes fail to realize her sacredness. In the East nature is 
our eternal sanctuary, the soul is our everlasting temple, and the sacred- 
ness of God’s creation is only next to the sacredness of God himself. In 
the West you love equality, you respect man, you seek justice. In the 
East love is the fulfillment of the law; we have hero worship, we behold 
God in humanity. In the West you establish the moral law, you isist 
upon propriety of conduct, you are governed by public opinion. In the 
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East we aspire, perhaps vainly aspire, after absolute self-conquest and the 
holiness which makes God its model. In the West you work incessantly, 
and your work is your worship. In the East we meditate and worship 
for long hours, and worship is our work. . . . Looking back into the 
past, it cannot be denied that the world’s religious debt to Asia is very 
great. In the East we are the subject race, we are talked of with con- 
tumely. The Asiatic is looked upon as the incarnation of every mean- 
ness and untruth. Perhaps we partly deserve it. Perhaps in being 
allowed to associate with you free and noble children of the West we 
shall learn what we have failed to learn hitherto. Yet in the midst of 
the sadness, the loneliness, the prostration of the present it is some con- 
solation to think that we still retain some of our spirituality, and to reflect 
upon the prophecy of Ezekiel, ‘‘ Behold, the glory of the God of Israel 


came from the way of the east.” 


Words like these might well startle an occidental audience 
into something like a panic; and not a few will read them with 
a flutter of the heart and a flush of shame—shame for their 
own carnal-mindedness and shame for their ignorance of 


Asiatic thought. But the Christian student of religions and of 
history reads them with a tranquil joy. To him this is the 
voice, not of the old, but of the new, Orient. He sees the 
Mediterranean miracles of the second and third centuries re- 
peated before his eyes. This discovery of the spirituality and 
beauty of the ancient faiths, like the discoveries of Gnosticism 
and neo-Platonism, is the result of contact with one hitherto 
unknown. It is the intellectual yeaction by which we can 
measure the stupendous influence that Jesus Christ is already 
exercising in the Hindoo mind. And what is true of Mozoom- 
dar is true of all the representatives of the Orient, who dis- 
played a marked familiarity with the character and truth of 
Jesus. Christianity has been from the beginning a challenge. 
It comes to every faith with the sharp demand, “ What has 
been builded upon the eternal truths manifested to your con- 
sciences in the structure and the movements of the universal 
frame?” Driven to an answer by the imperative energy of 
the Holy Ghost, the earnest seeker after light makes at length 
the discovery of the hay and stubble, of the superstitions and 
immoralities, that ineumber the old foundations and sets about, 


even though unconsciously, the work of preparation for the 
new evangel. It was through such strange gateways as Mani- 
cheism and neo-Platonism that Augustine found his way to 
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Jesus Christ. And out of these new readings of the Vedas and 
tlie Zend-A vesta, of Buddha and Confucius, may come the spir- 
itual teachers of a mighty epoch when indeed the glory of the 
Lord will come from * the way of the east.” 

One delusion needs to be dispelled—the notion that these 
papers represent the diffused religious ideas of fhe East. On 
the contrary, they tell us as little of the actual and popular 
religious thought and feeling of Asia as Thomas Aquinas or 
Meister Eckhart tells us of the actual religious life of medieval 
Europe. If, as Joseph Cook declared, the Parliament con- 
cealed courteously the seamy side of the non-Christian faiths, 
then enthusiasts like President Bonney should remember that 
the ugly half has not been told. Phrases like “ the emancipa- 
tion of the world from bigotry ” smack of an exaggeration that 
is just a trifle vulgar. The men who look steadily at facts 
are not bigots; and indifference to error is a betrayal of the 
truth. Science is unsparing of falsehood and mistake. She 
erects her greatest triumphs on the rnins of ancient and ex- 
ploded doctrine. Tolerance is of man for his brother man, not 
of man for false religions. And, while we do not follow Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson altogether in his statement of the hostile 
attitude of Christianity’ toward all other religions, we sym- 
pathize fully with what he meant, namely, that Christianity is 
unalterably and divinely hostile to all that is false in other reli- 
gions. What fellowship has light with darkness or Christ with 
Belial? On the other hand, our oriental guests, by their elo- 
quence and their audacity, extorted from Fay Mills the confes- 
sion that “in a large measure, as an organized Church, we have 
not been practicing the teachings of Jesus as he said them and 
meant them, as the earliest disciples understood and practiced 
them.” He, at least, felt and acknowledged the rebuke of 
India and Japan, and by his confession postponed his expecta- 
tion of the conversion of the world till Christendom shall be- 
come more Christian. Yet, on the whole, we think the best 
and most instructive feature of the Parliament was this discus- 


sion of the Asiatie worships by native believers, by devoted 


missionaries, and by students of comparative religions. 

Let us turn now to the remarkable displays of Jerusalem 
and Rome. That the Jew would gladly avail himself of the 
opportunity for social and intellectual recognition was expected 
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by all who have studied Israel; and those who knew the power 
of the Hebrew pulpit were not surprised at the magnificent 
exhibition of Moses and the law. From both camps, liberal 
and orthodox, arose the voice of exultation. For had not 
Jehovah triumphed in the Western world? Yet three things 
were quite evident in their skillful presentations of the modern 
synagogue: (1) that the old hatred of the Nazarene has well- 
nigh disappeared, and that Jesus is proudly claimed as a child 
of Israel; (2) that the orthodox Jew, like the ancient Pharisee, 
still earries on the transformation of the law, to the letter of 
which he still proclaims unalterable fidelity ; (3) that the Jewish 
liberal is a daring radical, to whom the law of Moses has be- 
come a shadow of the past and the Hebrew Scriptures a pre- 
cious, but an uninspired, literature. In the eloquent paper of 
Rabbi Hirsch, on the “* Elements of a Universal Religion,” the 
tones are those of Jacob, but the thought is that of Baruch 
Spinoza. “The day of national religions is past.” Creeds will 
be recognized hereafter as “ barbed-wire fences.” ‘ Character 
and conduct, not creed, will be the keynote of the Gospel in 
the Church of Humanity Universal.” Prayer will be the 
“ prelude” to“ prayerful action.” The new religion will make 
its own Bible, and the Chureh will be “‘the Chureh of God’ 
beeause it will be the Church of man.” <All this is as beautiful 
as a rainbow, but hardly a temple for either God or man to 
dwell in. Conduct may be three fourths of life and character 
the other fourth; but plain people will be ridiculous enough 
to ask, “ What are to be the keynotes of character and con- 
duet?” This view of religion, as “ethies touched with emo- 
tion,” is hardly tenable. It is well to ponder the significant 
irony of Von Hartmann in his bitter confession, inevitable for 
a pantheist, “To preach ethics is easy enough, but to discover 
a solid foundation for ethies is almost, if not quite, impossible.” 
While we are being emancipated from bigotry would it not 
be well to escape these glittering phrases, these mdllenia of 
mirage? When I have lost the living God how shall I console 
myself with the thought that man is to be made hereafter in 


the image of a gracious dream? Thus the unity of Israel 
proved to be, as in the days of Herod the Great, a unity of 
blood and of ritual rather than a unity of mind and faith. 

But the cohorts of the Church of Rome marched through 
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the Parliament like a Macedonian phalanx. A common pur- 
pose animated the utterances of all her speakers, and their 
bearing was the perfection of tact. Never bating one jot of 
their claim to religious supremacy, they pushed forward quietly 
as the intellectual synthesis of all philosophies, the spiritual 
synthesis of all beliefs, and the ethical synthesis of all morali- 
ties. At first glance it appeared as though Loyola and Leo had 
achieved a perfect triumph, as though the doctrines and ethics 
of Rome had become a basis upon which all Christendom might 
soon become one fold with one Shepherd. But here, as in the 
case of the orientals, the doctrines set forth by the chosen few 
and the doctrines diffused among the masses of clergy and of 
laity are in sharp and painful contrast. The doctrines ex- 
pounded at Chicago are a nineteenth century statement of the 
nobler medieval theology, the value of which no one denies. 
It was the theology of our fathers; for, in spite of Cardinal 
Gibbons, the traditions of the Chureh are the common inherit- 
ance of Western Christendom, and not the exclusive property 
of Rome. Ours is the glory of the ancient Catholic virtue; 
ours, too, the shame of the ancient Catholie wrong. The original 
quarrel of the Reformers was not so much with the theology of 
the Chureh as with the corruptions and misapplications of it ; 
and the differences between Rome and reform to-day are not 
differences about belief so much as differences about authority. 
To see this clearly, now that the extreme theology of Luther 
and of Calvin has broken down, is for Protestants an impera- 
tive necessity. “ Not the least fault we find with the religious 
separation of the last three hundred years,” said the Rev. Wal- 
ter Elliot, “is that it has unduly accentuated the sovereignty of 
God.” Well, not the least, indeed the chief, of our objections 
to the doctrines of Trent and of the Vatican is the undue ac- 
centuation of the sovereignty of the pope. Contrasted with 
this the errors of the Reformers seems quite trivial. 

In one other aspect were these addresses noteworthy. They 
revealed the workings of the Index Expurgatorius. Darwin 
has never been placed in the Zndex ; but every great historian 
of the nineteenth century who touches anywhere the papacy 
has been starred and double starred—that is, forbidden in the 
original and in translation. The result is evident—an absence 
of the historic spirit, an incredible unconsciousness of recorded 
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fact. The pope has not and cannot grant an absolute divorce ; 
many popes have suffered torture rather than sanction the 
breaking of the marriage bonds. Thus writes Professor 
Martin J. Wade. ‘This is true, but only in a strictly technical 
sense. The papal method is to declare the marriage void. 
The marriage bonds being thus broken, the reasons for their 
disruption can easily escape the attention of men forbidden by 
the head of the Church even to read the results of modern his- 
torical inquiry. But, seeing that such is the case, the words 
they utter, even in a Parliament which has * emancipated lu- 
manity from bigotry,” need to be carefully tested by the record 
of the past. Indeed, we have reached a point where the title of 
the assembly demands a slight amendment. It was not a par- 
liament but a display of religions, and no exhibit of the whole 
fair, material or moral, was arranged with greater ingenuity or 
presented with more captivating skill than the exhibit of the 
papal Christian Church. Gracious and learned and eloquent, 
these prelates and divines made the utmost of an opportunity 
the like of which they have never had in American history. 
The display of Protestant Christianity, on the other hand, 
lacked unity and coherence. It was abundant in variety and 
abundant, too, in power. One thing, however, was painfully 
and conspicuously absent, namely, a clear, definite, and power- 
ful statement of the fundamental positions of Protestantism. 
The Jews were candid, courageous, and perfectly courteous. 
Rome was subtle and complaisant, conciliatory and command- 
ing. The Greeks were conscious of antiquity and serenely sat- 
istied with their possession of a genuine, catholic faith, But 
the big book of the Parliament, in spite of its splendid array of 
Protestant names, contains no exposition of the right of Prot- 
estantism to continued existence. Was there no one in England 
or in Germany or in America to state the Protestant case, to 
present, not the reasons for the actions of our fathers, but the 
grounds of our own conduct and the goal of our existence; or 
is Protestantism after all without a common basis and a sure 
vround of existence? Rabbi Mendes, speaking for orthodox 
Judaism, did not shun, but rather gloried in, the terms “ sep- 
aration” and “protest.” But of Protestantism there was 


neither explanation nor defense except by implication. Dr. 
Schaff, in his noble paper upon the “ Reunion of Christendom,” 
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touched all too briefly and tenderly the difliculties which pre- 
vent the consummation for which he prayed and wrought, 
But the one thing that no Protestant was called ‘upon or volun- 
teered to do was to state with candor and with strength the 
reasons for our being—not the reasons why our fathers were 
driven from the Latin Church, but the reasons why we, their 
children, call ourselves the congregations of the living Christ. 
Yet the display of Protestantism was rich and varied, covering 
many forms of its development in theology and ethics, in mis- 
sionary activity and in knowledge of religions. Intellectually 
the Protestants were easily first, and could they have been or- 
ganized into unity and worked steadily to a common purpose 
the impression made by them would have been far-reaching and 
profound. But as it was the lights frequently quenched each 
other, and the multiplicity of topics only served to accentuate 
this lack of coherence and of mutual understanding. The dis- 
play of the Protestants was rather a display of ideas relating to 
religion and connected with it than the display of a religion. 
All the vitality and diversity that have followed upon the 
Reformation here came to an open exhibition. There are mo- 
ments in which one heartily rejoices in this manifold variety of 
thought and power, when one can say with Schiller: 


Look round and view God’s lordly universe. 
Ou freedom it is founded, and how rich 

Is it with freedom! He, the great Creator, 
Has given the very worm its several dewdrop; 
Even in the moldering spaces of decay 

He leaves free will the pleasures of a choice. 
This world of yours how narrow and how poor! 
The rustling of a leaf alarms the lord 

Of Christendom; you quake at every virtue. 
He, not to mar the glorious form of freedom, 
Suffers that the hideous hosts of evil 


Should run riot in his fair creation. 


Freedom is indeed a costly privilege, and Protestants are 
paying for it a tremendous price. And there are moments 
when the outlook is neither comforting nor inspiring. For 
there is a haughtiness of individuality and a personal arrogance 
which hinder concord and arrest the tendencies that make for 
nobler organization. The reproach flung by the pagan into 
the face of Protestant Christendom, that her contending fac- 
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tions were struggling against each other for the religious dom- 
ination of Japan, would not have been humiliating if this 
division into factions were the necessity of a free development 
of saving truth. But we know that it is not. We know that 
our divisions are not the result of intellectual liberty, but of 
intellectual pride ; that humility is the straight and narrow gate 
to concord ; that we differ not because we are compelled to it 
by our studies of the sacred word, but because we compel the 
sacred word to give sanction and sanctity to inherited disagree- 
ments. I indulge in no wild dream of reaching union by a 
minimizing of essential, or a denial of even accidental, truth. 
On the contrary, I believe that we shall have no unity worthy 
of the name until the love of truth has so consumed the love of 
self and the pride of personal opinion that Christian men will 
seek each other as naturally and as spontaneously as the planets 
cling together in their circlings round the sun. And, if I 
somewhat sharply blame what seems to me concealment or, to 
say the least, defective illumination of important facts, it is be- 
cause no union is possible except a union in and through the 
truth. Men must learn to accept facts as God accepts them, 
and to deal with them in the same all-conquering spirit. Ie 
governs and perfects the world by seeing things as they are and 
ealmly compelling them to do his sovereign will. Our mas- 
tery of the physical world, by which the wonders of our mod- 
ern age are wrought, has been acquired, not by the preserva- 
tion of fictions, not by a resolute struggle to reseue ancient 
error, but by a humble recognition of facts and forees, of 
potencies and possibilities that are hidden to ignorance and 
arrogance, but open to the humble and patient and candid and 
persistent mind. And if we are to master the difficulties of the 
spiritual world we must attack them with the same self-denial, 
the same humility, the same affection for reality, the same de- 
votion to the truth. 

To speak it plainly, the heart has poisoned the head. It is 
not the right of private judgment that divides Protestantism, 
but persistence of party feeling ; not the intellectual activity 
that attacks and conquers problems, but the intellectual arrogance 
that only approaches them and publishes and defends unverified 
solutions ; not the mind that seeks and waits and patiently in- 


quires, but the stubborn ignorance that reaches certainties 
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without inquiries and mistakes a vivid fancy, saturated with 
strong feeling, for a revelation of eternal fact. ‘“ Credo ut in- 
telligam”—* I believe that I may understand ”—was the watch- 
word of Anselm as he opened up a new theology. “Amo ut 
intelligam”—“I love that I may understand ’—must be the 
watchword for a new-era of Christian unity. For a perfect 
love will cast out misunderstanding as well as fear; and when 
Christ and the Christlike appear we shall be like them, for we 
shall see them as they are. Hence, I can attach no extravagant 
value to a comparison of views of Protestant thinkers upon a 
great variety of subjects made, not in the quiet of earnest con- 
ference, but in the glare of excited publicity. It may be that 
these will hasten the union of evangelical Christendom, and I 
hope they will; but I venture to think that “the still small 
voice” of those who, without ostentation and without applause, 
keep up their search for truth and their correspondence with 
each other, furthering as best they can fraternal helpfulness 
and a better understanding of each other’s thought, will prove a 
thousand times more potent for so glorious an end. If, how- 
ever, the Parliament increases, as I think it must, the number 
of this unobtrusive but earnest company it will have made a 
contribution of inealculable value to the future of America and 
of the world; for these must accomplish the consolidation of 
orthodox Protestantism, and upon this consolidation depends 
the salvation and the further progress of the twentieth century. 

We have written these words in a tone of candid, but of 
kindly, eriticism. If the Parliament had been arraigned se- 
verely we should have defended it with cheerful energy. But 
just now the danger is all the other way—toward absurd lau- 
dation and extravagant expectation. The truth is that great 
possibilities were indicated by the Parliament; but they were 


only possibilities. It may and ought to lead to an intelligent 


study of religion and the religions of mankind; to an examina- 
tion of missionary methods and a better comprehension of the 
work that lies before the Christian Chureh; to a separation of 
the essential from the aecidents of Christian belief, with a view 
to greater power at home and abroad ; toa fearless inquiry into 
the grounds of Protestantism and the reason of its continued 
existence; to a recognition of the truth held by those with 
whom we differ; to fraternal cooperation of all men in the 
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work of love and helpfulness, for the perfection of the law, for 
the progress of society, and for the discovery of the knowledge 
which is power. These possibilities were indicated, but not 
achieved, Dishop Keane is quite right in his opinion that the 
chief achievement of the Parliament was itself; although, in- 
deed, the Parliament did not achieve itself, but was the out- 
come of the spirit of the nineteenth century. It was a beautiful 
display of charity and courtesy and culture, an expression of 
those subconscious forces which, more than human will or 
human creed, shape the conduct and the moods of men. Ours 
is an epoch of conference and cooperation, of world-commerce 
and international intercourse and interblending civilizations. 
The beginnings of culture, moving from the heart of Asia to 
the Mediterranean Sea, have broken across all barriers and 
conquered the round world. In this mighty environment of 
diffused thought the truth of Jesus is working with amazing 
power, and his person also; for he is the Truth, working as he 
could not work in the empire of the Ceesars or in the rude sur- 
roundings of feudal barbarism, as he could not work before the 
days of Gutenberg and Galileo, of Pascal and Descartes. God, 
who made of one blood all the nations of the earth, is working 
now the greater wonder of making them all of one thought and 
of one home. He is breaking down the barriers that separate 
his children from each other. The material hinderances have 
gone, the intellectual hinderances are going. Men are learn- 


ing to seek, though they have hardly yet learned to love, the 
truth. Under a divine compulsion they hunger for cooperation, 
for unison of feeling, and for harmony of thought. This di- 
vine compulsion broods over all our modern progress; and it 
would be strange, indeed, if priests and Churches did not feel 
the urgent pressure. For this reason, therefore, we rejoice in 
the Parliament and its rich and bewildering speech. It was a 


witness to the real glory of our age—the progress of human 
brotherhood—and, in spite of manifold defects, a dim and wavy- 
ering prophecy of a distant, but a surely coming, time, when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess that 
“ Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


‘herler f. Little 








The Church and the City. 


Arr. IV.—THE CHURCH AND THE CITY. 

From the time of Alexander to the days of Grant the goal 
of great military campaigns has been the city. Alexander won 
the Eastern world only at last to perish in its most historic 
capital. Grant lifted his nation’s flag in triumph over the last 
and mightiest citadel of rebellion and passed into history as the 
foremost patriot soldier of his century. The city has been both 
attacked and defended with all the skill and fury and endur- 
ance of which human nature seems capable. When the city of 
Leyden was reduced to starvation within the beleaguering grip 
of the Spanish army the inhabitants hurled from the ramparts 
into the enemy’s ears such defiance as this : 

Ye call us rat eaters and dog eaters, and it is true. So long, then, as 
ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls ye may know that the city 
holds out. And when all has perished but ourselves be sure that we will 
each devour our left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our 
liberty, and our religion against the foreign tyrant. 


When, on the fourteenth of September, 1812, the French 
army, scaling the “ Mount of Salvation,” looked for the first 
time upon Moscow, the sight of this city, glittering with a 
thousand colors in the sun, sent a thrill of wild enthusiasm 
throughout all ranks. Napoleon himself, in personal transport, 
hastened forward to view the sight. The other great capitals 
of the continent having been humbled, this mighty and golden 
city, this brilliant clasp of Europe and Asia, seemed to him the 
last and greatest prize of his boundless ambition, the only thing 
remaining to make his glory complete. But even ‘Napoleon, 
with all his genius, had failed to penetrate the desperate meas- 
ures which were about to thwart his hopes. The inhabitants 
of Moscow, unable to match their military skill against that of 
the invader, grimly determined, sooner than permit their city 
to be taken, to destroy both it and themselves. To its vast 
treasures they applied the incendiary torch, and themselves 
marched forth from the gates to perish by the hundred thou- 
sand from starvation and cold. Moscow in ashes, for Napo- 
leon there was left no alternative but to face his army 
toward the most dismal and tragic retreat known in mili- 
tary history. 
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ut what the city has always been in the distinctive world 
of strategy it is—and in a sense far more vital, immeasur- 
ably more sublime, than any with which military science has 
ever invested it—everywhere to-day in the social, civil, intel- 
lectual, and moral worlds. The most superficial observer 
cannot fail to see many reasons for the vast strategic impor- 
tance which the city asserts for itself in civilization. It is 
man’s royal emporium in the earth; it is the magazine of 
the most marvelous material appliances, the garrison of all 
forces which most powerfully affect the destinies of the race. 
In obedience to the operation of most potent social laws men 
have always lived in cities in as large numbers as could there 
find support; but our modern art has created the conditions 
which permit the multiplication and enlargement of cities in our 
day in a measure utterly impossible to any previous age. The 
last census shows us that very nearly thirty per cent of our 
entire population is urban. The steady gain of the city is well 
indicated by the fact that in the last forty years the number of 
dwellers in the city, as compared with the entire population of 
the country, has increased relatively more than one hundred and 
forty percent. The last decade has shown a marked acceleration 
of the tendency of our people to urban life, so much so that if the 
ratio were to be maintained for three decades to come we should 
have in the year 1920 ten millions more people in the cities 
than could be numbered in the entire nation outside the cities. 

And so faras ean be seen, the causal factors which enter into 
the growth of the modern city are permanent. There is no 
present indication that for an indefinite time to come tlie 
forees which conspire to swell the city will be less active than 
they now are. The growth of rural populations may be ar- 
rested, but the city moves on with titanie stride. The city is 
already upon the throne. It is the dictator of the world’s 
destinies. Its rule will be more mighty to-morrow than it is 
to-day. Modern city growth is the most portentous and chial- 
lenging fact of the age. The problems that arise from it, so- 
cially, politically, morally, are the most stupendous and difficult 
that address themselves to either the genius of statesmanship 
or of Christian thought. For the Chureh the facts before us 
bring the gravest revelations. They tell us, and with merciless 
logic, that the church life which is to have the mightiest future 
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is the life which, with the greatest energy, resource, and skill, 
shall gird itself for the conquest of the cities. It matters not 
what may be the past history of any Church, even though that 
history bea perfect repository of heroic deeds and inspiring facts. 
No Church can have a regnant future in this land if, whatever 
it may do elsewhere, it shall fail at the city gates. The city will 
ever remain dominant, and the Church that would wear the crown 
of the future must win the city to the sovereignty of Christ. 
Another truth which these facts carry is that the Church 
which will command the future must not be content simply 
with the methods of the past. The causes which have multiplied 
and magnified the cities have done much, and in many ways, 
to modify and to change the habits of multitudes of the peo- 
ple. The Church is called upon to-day to adjust itself to essen- 
tially new social and moral conditions. These changed condi- 
tions call for revised and improved methods of treatment. 
This does not mean that any vital truth or really effective 
means is to be set aside. It does mean that the all-vital truth 
shall be coupled With the best possible appliances. It may be 
that the guns of the new navy are charged with the same kind 
of explosive that was used in the days of Paul Jones; but the 
missile that to-day goes crashing through twenty inches of solid 
steel armor is fired from a gun compared with which those of 
Paul Jones were mere toys. The Church of Christ is con- 
fronted in these days with almost invincible dominions of spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places. It needs to be perfectly organ- 
ized and armored for the highest type of spiritual warfare and 


of conquest which the ages have yet demanded. Few things in 
current history are more phenomenal than the wondrous way 


in which the business world in the last few decades has read- 
justed itself to new conditions. The methods of twenty-five 
years since, especially in cities, would mean for any firm of to-day 
an early assignment in bankruptcy. Keenest ability, concen- 
tration of capital, most efficient organization of forces, vigilant 
and aggressive push—these are now the conditions of business 
success as never before. But the changed conditions of life 
demand the spirit of adaptation on the part of the Church not 
less than in the business community. Unfortunately there is 
an inveterate conservatism in the Church that makes it tradi- 
tionally slow in adjusting itself to new conditions. This is the 
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opposite of what ought to be. The Church of Christ, by virtue 
of its divine mission, ought to be the most progressive, the 
most resourceful, the most adaptive society among men. Satan 
has a most inventive genius. He not only subsidizes all the 
ancient forees of human depravity, but he boldly lays under 
tribute every available modern discovery to strengthen and to 
make more deadly tle reign of his kingdom in the earth. Let 
it not be doubted: the Church which shall finally destroy this 
kingdom must be not only the Church of the Holy Ghost, but 
a Church that shall be most fertile in the creation and employ- 
ment of every method and of all methods which the suecess of 
its reat mission may require. A closer than a theoretical view 
must be taken of the situation. Fortunately, for the first time 
in history, we are now able with some approach to mathemat- 
ical accuracy to locate the forces of the Church. The work of 
the Census Bureau in gathering the religious statistics of the 
country is monumental, and the result is worthy of all com- 
mendation. But a general survey of the situation will leave 
7 little or no room to doubt that thus far no form of church life 
has appeared which does not show itself relatively weak in 


4! 
presence of the moral needs of the cities. 

It will be convenient for purposes here sought to classify 
the populations dealt with into two divisions—the non-Catholic 
and the Catholic. The method of the census is to enroll as 
communicants of the Roman Church only baptized persons 

Al above nine years of age. It is estimated that the children 
under this age constitute really about fifteen per cent of the 
Catholic population proper of the country. We secure approx- 
(| imately, therefore, the total Catholic population by adding to 
j the number of communicants this allowance of fifteen per cent. 
; This may, or may not, furnish too liberal a basis of computa- 
, tion; but it is the basis which will be accepted for the purposes 
} of this article. For convenience tltree classes of cities are dealt 
ft with. In the first are included only those which have 500,000 
: or more people; in the second those which have 100,000 or 
4 more, up to 500,000; the third containing those from 25,000 
\ to 100,000.* In the first class there are but four cities, namely, 
4 * For the basis of the computations here made we are indebted to the admirable work en- 
. titled The Religious Forces of the United States. This work was prepared by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, who had charge of the Division of Churches for the Eleventh Census. The results 
Wi which we here present, so far as we are aware, now appear for the first time. 
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New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. Of the total 
population of these four cities a little more than twenty-six per 
eent are Catholics. In these cities the Catholic communicants 
are entered as numbering 1,012,968; while the members of 


1g 


all other communions combined, including evangelical, lib- 


eral, and Jewish societies, number but 576,930. Thus in the 


four largest cities the Catholic communicants outnumber the 
membership of all other communions in the ratio of nearly two 
to one. Of cities of the second class there are twenty-four. In 
this list also the Catholics number a little in excess of twenty- 
six per cent of the population. But these cities of the second 
class show relatively to the population a much larger member- 
ship in non-Catholic communions than appears in cities of the 
tirst class, so that here the Catholic communicants number only 
in the proportion of about eleven to eight of all others. In the 
third class of cities there are ninety-six. In these ninety-six 
cities the Catholic population numbers about twenty-two and 
one half per cent of all. But here we find, for the first time, 
that the Catholic communicants are outnumbered by the total 
membership of other communions, the numbers standing as 
follows: Catholies, 807,580; all others, 869,476. Aside from 
the one hundred and twenty-four cities in the classes named, 
the country has a population of 48,633,312. This estimate 
includes three hundred and nineteen cities, each containing 
8,000 or more inhabitants. Of this population the Catholics 
number somewhat less than eight per cent. But if in this 
area we group the bodies known under the general names of 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Congregational—these being presented in the order of 
their respective numbers—we find that here the communi- 
eants in these Protestant bodies alone outnumber those of the 
Catholic Church nearly three to one. The fact concerning 
the Catholics may be explained largely in the mere loca- 
tions of their populations. Very nearly one half of all the 
Catholic population of the country dwells in the one hundred 
and twenty-four cities classified. The Catholic Church, from 
the very method of its enumeration, must be assumed to hold 
its own relatively to its own proper population the country 
over. But, as the non-Catholic populations are seen to be dis- 
tributed, the fact of location cannot, and does not, explain the 
15—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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relative weakness of the non-Catholic communions, taken col- 
lectively, as they approach the great cities. 

A suggestive way, perhaps, of approaching the problem will 
be, eliminating all Catholic populations from consideration, to 
study the field occupied by non-Catholic forces only. On this 
basis we discover that in the four cities of the first class there 
are 176 communicants of all societies, including, as before, 
evangelical, liberal, and Jewish organizations, for every 1,000 
of non-Catholic population. Analysis will show, in these four 
‘ities, as follows for every 1,000 of non-Catholic population : * 
29 Presbyterians (all bodies); 28 Methodists (all bodies); 28 
Episcopalians ; 23 Lutherans (all bodies) ; 20 Baptists (all bod- 
ies); 15 Jews (all bodies); 7 Congregationalists ; 6 members 
of the Reformed Church (three bodies); 3 members of the 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical Association, and Friends (eom- 
bined); 11 Unitarians, Universalists, and miscellaneous (com- 
bined). In the twenty-four cities of the second class the same 
process discovers for us 220 communicants of all societies for 
every 1,000 of the non-Catholie population. Analysis by de- 
nomination will show as follows: 43 Methodists (all bodies): 
32 Baptists (all bodies) : 99 Lutherans (all bodies) : 27 Presby- 
terians (all bodies); 21 Episcopalians ; 10 Congregationalists ; 
10 Jews; 5 members of the Reformed Church (all bodies) ; 39 
miscellaneous. In the ninet y-six cities of the third class we 
find 260 communicants of all societies for every 1,000 of the 
non-Catl 
denominations : 69 Methodists (all bodies); 47 Baptists (all 


bodies) ; 27 Presbyterians (all bodies): 23 Lutherans (all 


iolic population. The following is the analysis by 


bodies) ; 20 Episcopalians; 19 Congregationalists ; 49 miscella- 
neous. Pushing the investigation still further, we find that 
the country at large, aside from the one hundred and twenty- 
four cities, shows as follows for every 1,000 of the non-Cath- 
olie population : 91 Methodists (al bodies) ; 75 Baptists (al! 
bodies) ; 21 Presbyterians (all bodies) ; 19 Lutherans (all bodies) ; 


8 Congregationalists; 5 Episcopalians. For convenience of 
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reference we subjoin a tabulated statement setting forth t 
standing of the six larger Protestant communions relatively to 


* In these tables we do not undertake fractional exactness. For instance, in cities of the 


first class there is a slight fraction above 28 Methodists in every 1,000 of the non-Catholic 


population ; but 28 is much closer to the real fact than 29 would be. 
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the three classes of cities and to the country as a whole outside 
of these cities, giving the numbers of each in these respective 
locations for every 1,000 of the non-Catholic population : 


First Class Second Class| Third Class Country. 


Cities. Cities. Cities. 
ON acc citence se aH i5R%S 28 13 69 91 
PB Ge ksic en kOeS ou SG 20 32 17 75 
MN ee es lealt, Une Glaiea 23 29 23 19 
PLOSOVUOTIODS « oi5:6:0 0 6 6cc00s wits 29 27 27 21 
Episcopalians............- sate 28 21 () 5 
Co gregationalists a ia we 7 10 19 8 


From the above table it would appear that the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Churches are relatively stronger in the large 
cities than elsewhere. _The Presbyterians and the Lutherans, 
however, are distributed with a somewhat noticeable evenness 
throughout the entire territory covered. The Congregational- 
ists seem to reach their best in eities of the second and third 
classes. The Methodist and the Baptist communions show a 
marked and phenomenal decrease as they come to the larger 
centers of population. The decrease of these two denominations 
as they approach the great centers is all the more significant 
beeause of the relative rank they hold among the evangelistic 
agencies of the land. The Methodists and Baptists combined 
greatly outnumber all the other Protestant denominations of 
the country. The facts of the above table, applied to the ab- 
solute numbers of the six general denominations compared, will 
demonstrate beyond challenge that the evangelical Churches 
are numerically very much weaker in the great centers of pop- 
ulation than they are in the country at large outside of these 
great centers. 

The tabulations before us suggest many inferences—some, 
very probably, for which they do not present adequate grounds. 
We might ask why the Episcopal Chureh flourishes in the city 
as not in the lesser communities ; why Presbyterianism, while 
relatively stronger in the city, yet sends its columns forward 
with such comparatively even front in both city and country 
alike. We might legitimately, and perhaps profitably, inquire 
for the special type or quality which gives one denomination 
advantage over another in securing for itself numerical increase 


in the city. But the one great and grave fact which stands 
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ever before us is that the evangelical Chureh of the land, taken 
as a whole, is numerically far weaker in the great city—the 
very place where by all the needs of the case it ought to be 
strongest—than it is elsewhere; and the larger the city, the 
more momentous the concentration of interests, social, political, 


moral, the more pronounced is the diminishment of evangel- 


ical forces. The facts tell us that the growth of the city tends 
) actically more and more to carry it away from the control of 
evangelical agencies. There is in this fact that which should 


stir the heart of the American Chureh as with a trumpet of 
alarm. Any weakness of our Christianity in coping with the 
conditions of city life carries in itself the prophecy of de- 
feat. A distinctively Christian civilization in this country, as 
a matter of manifest destiny, must rise or fall according as it 
shall show itself a dominant or a failing foree in the life of our 
cities. Even now it requires no mysterious reading between 
the lines to discover that the Christianizing of the American 
i s for a Church wiser, holier, more opulent in its en- 
dowments, more Christlike in its conseerations, more heroie in 
its activities, than any which our history has yet produced. 
An evangelical Church has not thus far held its own within the 
American city. 

Remembering that the figures before us deal only with the 
non-Catholic populations, the query naturally arises, Why should 
the evangelization of these populations in the great city be more 
difficult than in the lesser communities? Many elements enter 
into the complete answer to this question. The limits of this 
article forbid any attempt at an exhaustive discussion of these 
elements. Several facts, however, lie upon the surface : 

I. The life of the great city is intense as is no other life. 
Here business absorbs, pleasures divert, as nowhere else. The 
Stock E&Xchange is but the concentrated type of the business life 
of the metropolis. Here the “bulls” and the “ bears” engage 
in daily strife, filling the air with the din of fierce bellowings 
and hoarse growls, and each party is ever on the alert to van- 
quish the other and to enrich itself with the spoils of the bat- 
tle. But this life is costly for the men who enter it. It laysa 
special tax on heart and nerve and brain; it requires that men 
shall be acclimated to eyelones, and the process is one which 


only the few long survive. So the business life of the great 
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city is reduced to hair-line scales of competition ; success here 
means thought whetted to its finest edge, a business vision 
keen,as an eagle’s gaze. But all this implies the absorption of 
men in business affairs through the most enslaving and merci- 
less exactions. But, at the opposite pole from this.business in- 
tensity, and as, in some sense, its counterpart, there flourish the 
agencies of diversion and of relaxation. Theaters of all grades, 
operas high and low, amusement resorts of all varieties—these 
are all multiplied and patronized in the crowded city as not 
elsewhere. From these two features named, to say nothing of 
many others which also might be emphasized, the Chureh of 
Christ suffers impairment and limitation in its work. Intense 
business absorption, upon the one hand, prevents many of the 
ablest and most worthy sons of the Church from doing much 
of the spiritual work for which their gifts would richly qualify 
them; on the other hand, such worldly diversions and relaxa- 
tions as flourish in the city tend to blunt and destroy in multi- 
tudes all taste for that spiritual thought and life which it is 
the mission of the Church to foster and to strengthen. 

I]. Again, the Church suffers limitation from what may be 
ealled the chasmie “ divides ” that run through the life of a great 
city. An impassable ravine will check the march of an army. 
One group of these “ divides” may be defined as the polyglot- 
tic. And this feature especially characterizes our American 
cities as almost none others. The life of a British or of a Con- 
tinental city is mostly homogeneous in its racial composition. 
Not so the great cities of America. New York, in the sense of 
representing many races and tongues, is doubtless the most cos- 
mopolitan city in the world. But the Chureh, before it can 
successfully reach and evangelize these diverse race groups, 
must bridge the chasms of language, of customs, of traditions 
that now separate them each from each, and all in some meas- 
ure from approach by an American type of Christianity. An- 
other “ divide” which confronts the movements of evangelical 
life in the city is that artificial chasm which has been opened 
deep and wide between the wealthy and the poor. This chasm, 
however artificial or unnatural it may seem, is nevertheless one 
of the most real and portentous facts in our modern life. It 
runs like an impassable gulf between two widely different social 
worlds. Upon the one hand is a world of privilege, upon the 
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other a world of want. Upon the one hand is that wealth 
which in winter shelters itself in costly homes upon the city 
avenues, and which in summer feasts its senses upon artistic 
landseapes and fragrant breezes from the verandas of suburban 
palaces; upon the other hand are the swarming and grimy 
masses who in winter huddle and shiver in the stuffy and 
cheerless apartments of the cheap tenement house, and who in 
summer writhe and swelter under the heat that smites the over- 
crowded city. The gulf that separates these two worlds is one 
but too rarely crossed by the dwellers on either side. The dwell- 
ers on the one side do not know how those on the other side 
live. Not that the needs of the one are never responded to by 
the wealth of the other; but the aid given, in far too ereat 
measure, is bestowed through such mediums as not to bring 
the heart of the donor in direct contact with the heart of the 
receiver. The aid received at the mechanical hand of a charity 
organization or disbursed on business principles by a committee 
having the matter in charge is not the kind that awakens a 
redeeming and transforming gratitude in the breasts of the 
depressed, discouraged, and fallen poor. The deep and abiding 
lesson of the ages is, that life can be saved’only by life ; hearts, 
even the hearts of the poorest and the humblest, ean be won 
and swayed only by the giving of hearts. Between the two 
worlds of which we now speak there is altogether too little inter- 
change of heart to insure any generally vitalizing or uplifting 
result upon the less favored community. However close the 
proximity geographically of these two worlds, they are sepa- 
rated from each other by the widest social distances—distances 
that can never be vitally spanned by long-distance telephonic 
processes, nor even by the establishing of freight lines for the 
earrying of food and provisions from the one over to the other. 

Ili. Another quality of the great city which makes it a dif- 
fieult field for evangelistic suecess is what Dr. Josiah Strong 
has well characterized as its isolation. There is no place where 
human society so secludes and bars itself in as in the city. In 
arural parish or in the village the new pastor is at once known 
to all and has access to the entire community. There every- 
body knows his neighbors. Not so in the city. Let the pop- 
ular pastor of the country village be transferred to the great 
city, and he very soon awakes to the discovery that he is only 
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an ordinary individual lost in a great sea of humanity. Four 
fifths of all living with him in the same block neither know 
nor have interest in him. In the city proximity of residence 
does not mean, in the deeper things that draw men together, 
community of interests. The social life of two families with 
only a partition wall between them may have practically as 
little interchange as though these families were separated by 
the width of a continent. Many results naturally grow out of 
this condition of city isolation. One is that the religious work- 
er finds here greater difficulty of access to the subjects of his 
work than is to be encountered elsewhere. Another result is 
that a stranger is apt to receive but a cold or indifferent wel- 
come, even when he enters the doors of the city chureh. The 
pew-holders of the church know not this person; they, in all 
probability, will never see him again; in any event they must 
incur no social risk by too warm a welcome, even to the house 
of God, of a pilgrim who has strolled within their gates, but 
whose social credentials they have not yet received. Another 
tendency of this isolation of life is to make men indifferent as 
to the claims of society upon themselves. And this is one of 
the worst results that can happen. When a man loses his sense 
of responsibility to society he is in danger of losing his sense 
of responsibility to himself. Reputation is a thing of social re- 
lations; real character is apt to flourish under the quickening 
sense of social responsibility. It is for the want of inspirational 
and uplifting social environment that multitudes of young 
men and women, who come from the country to the great city, 
become in the city, first lonely, then desperate, then lost. 
Finally, this quality of isolation makes the great city the retreat 
of the criminal. There is no place where the man of evil life 
may so effectually hide himself. And so, as a matter of record, 
the city with its dense population furnishes many times over 
the number of criminals to the same number of people as the 
open country. 

IV. From the many as yet unmentioned facts which are in- 
imical to the evangelization of the great city we select but one 
more. The greatest n¢ ed of the city next to its need of Chris- 
tianity, and a need which, unmet, makes Christian success in 
the city itself impossible, is the need of homes for the people. 


A goodly home in the city is a luxury so costly as to be afforded 
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only by the few. Eighty per cent of the great population of 
New York city live in tenement houses. This means a popu- 


lation of fickle residence; a population that makes for itself 


only ephemeral neighborhood attachments; a population that 
wears but lightly a sense of obligation to society ; one that is in 
such a constant state of passage as largely to elude all direct in- 
fluence from the Church. This state of things is true concern- 
ing those who dwell in the better class of tenements. Christian 
effort must be doubly alert to discover and to win the people 
in any shifting community, as compared with those who dwell 
in permanent homes. But, passing from the tenement houses 
that in themselves are tolerable, there is in every great city a 
large tenement life which carries within itself all the elements 
of perdition. There is one compact district in New York, 
comprising not more than one twenty-fifth of the city’s area, 
in which there is an average of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of souls to the square mile. If the ground room of all 
this section were apportioned equally among its dwellers each 
person would have twelve square yards as his own rightful 
domain. In this region people are not only piled layer above 
layer, but it is not unusual to find men, women, and children 
crowded together under conditions that more suggest the herd- 
ing of cattle than the housing of human beings. Such tene- 
ment sections are always a fruitful breeding ground for all 
kinds of disease—physical, social, moral. Here are to be found 
poverty in its most helpless forms, vagrancy, theft, besotted 
appetite, marital Jawlessness, incest, idioey—every malignant 
growth that may be born of evil blood or vicious life. Where 
decency cannot thrive a pure religion cannot live. Before the 
people of these overcrowded tenement house sections can be 
Christianized their very physical environment must receive the 
purification of fire. We need first to have a civilization itself 
so Christian that it will absolutely permit no place in the great 
city where the Shylock landlord shall be able to swell his sordid 
revenues at the expense of all that may pass under the sacred 
synonyms of home, of health, of decency. 

But now, not to pursue further the special difficulties of the 


city, all the facts converging upon the situation clearly and irre- 
sistibly enforce the conclusion that the great battlefield on which 
Christianity, in its struggle for moral supremacy in the nation, 
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will brilliantly win or disastrously fail will be within city walls. 
It is as clearly evident that our Churches as now constituted 
are not sufficiently empowered and marshaled for their needed 
mission in this field. Success, therefore, manifestly needs more 
power, better methods, a fuller loyalty to Christ, a more alert 
discernment of opportunity, movement more swift and aggres- 
sive—all of this in much fuller and better measure than now 
exists. To specify without elaboration, some things indispen- 
sable to the triumph of Christianity in the cities would seem to 
be the following : 

I. A more perfect reenthronement in Christian conviction 
and love of Christ’s estimate of man as man, irrespective of his 
social or material environment. Christ never once shrank 
from the presence of the poorest and the most degraded of 
men, because he recognized in every man the possibilities 
through redemption of an immortal and godlike manhood. 
All social affinities which tyrannously separate men in society 
ought themselves to be trampled into the dust when it comes 
to the question otf seeking the salvation of the lost. If there is 
any fact which the Christian Church needs at this hour to 
domesticate, in the very holy of holies of its most practical con- 
victions, it is that in all the range of human pursuits there 1s no 
work so godlike as that which seeks the salvation of men for 
whom Christ died—all men, whoever they may be and wher- 
ever found. 

II. A wide and persistent publication to the Church of the 
facts and needs of the situation. Many are inactive and seem- 
ingly indifferent because they do not know the tremendous 
needs which call for their action. Conviction must precede 
action; but knowledge is essential to conviction. 

III. A wider conception of the practical mission of the 
Church than that which has been prevalent in the past. The 
Church of the past, in its relations with men, has dwelt too ex- 
clusively in the realm of soul. Christ spent a large part of his 
ministry in dealing with the physical needs of men. The 
Church, in its failure more fully to imitate him in this respect, 
has narrowed its proper mission and has lessened its power 


over the world. There are innumerable benevolences in the 
world, the mission of which is essentially Christian, which are 
practically supported by Christian men, but which nevertheless 
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are conducted outside of the Church; and by so much the 
i ae a _ 5. salle 5 , 
#:) proper mission of the Church of Christ, to the detriment of 





the Church, seems to be relegated to outside agencies. The 
Chureh, before it ean fulfill its mission with the souls of men, , 
a must have in many instances much to do with the bodies in T 
(| which these souls dwell. A significant proof of how this gen- 
qP eral truth is forcing itself upon Christian thought is furnished , 
( in the fact that recently, in New York city, one hundred and 
ig fifty clergymen agreed to devote one service each on a given 
‘ Sabbath to a disenssion of the tenement house problem. 4 
+ | IV. The development of new and aggressive methods of 
#) church work. The historic and conventional method, as ap- 
) plied to large sections of our city populations, stands to-day a 
N confessed failure. The shore-line of our great cities is strewed i 
4 with the wrecks of once prosperous churches ; and these wrecks j 
, stand in the midst of thronging communities. There has been 
iy what is now quite well known and defined as an “uptown 
A movement” of the churches. This means really that the 
bh wealth and the culture of the Church have moved away from 
ii the communities that more and more are filling with the wage- 
' earning, the poor, and the needy multitudes. The prosperous a 
people of the Church did not do their duty by these multitudes 
| when they moved away from them and left with them simply 
b their old houses of worship. These houses are deserted and | 
: are falling into decay, or else they have been converted into 
: il something like profane uses; but in the meantime the dense 
A populations around their doors are practically unchurched and ! 
+ ungospelized. The prosperous and cultured chureh life which 
fl has moved “up-town” will never have done its duty by the 
fi multitudes “ down-town ” until it organizes itself into a holy, § 
} enduring, and resistless crusade for the winning and uplifting 
t of these multitudes into the real brotherhood of the Church 
f and kingdom of Jesus Christ. The sons and daughters of 
f wealth and of privilege must carry to their brothers and sisters | 
j to whom life is a struggle hearts whose love shall be Christlike. 7 
Ty The times are not without cheering indications that the best : 
| y life of the Church is increasingly stirred with a sense of its | 
f obligation to the unprivileged multitudes of the city. Such 
movements as the “college settlement,” “Toynbee Hall,” 
| | “ TIull House,” “ Epworth House,” and other like enterprises 
TU 
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organized for the purpose of carrying a privileged Christian 
life into the most neighborly contact with the most unprivileged 
poor—these are encouraging symptoms of a new awakening of 
the Church to really Chiristlike methods of saving the city. 

Among all methods to be suggested, the institutional chureh 
should have a foremost place. This is the church that carries 
with its organization all appliances, so far as possible, for help- 
ing men clear around the cirele of their needs—physical, intel- 
lectual, moral ; the church the material support of which shall 
be amply guaranteed, irrespective of the financial ability of those 
to whom it ministers; the church that shall have a sufficient 
number of employed workers to keep itself ever in aggressive 
and helpful relations with all the needy life of its wide and 
populous parish. Such an institution will require a somewhat 
expensive plant, and will need a large income for its current 
support. But results will amply justify all financial outlay re- 
quired. It will be an institution adapted to reach conspicuous 
success where all ordinary churches fail. It has already been 
tried on a sufficient scale and in sufficiently critical locations to 
place it beyond the sphere of a mere experiment. Wherever 
amply supported and wisely worked, the institutional church 
is agreat success. The time is ripe for every evangelical de- 
nomination in every large city to undertake the establishment 
and support of at least one such church in some populous and 
strategic center of the city’s needs. This will call for what 
we present as the final suggestion of this paper, namely : 

V. The generous giving of money for an essentially new de- 
parture of church work in gities. There is much popular 
rumor abroad that church members are already called upon to 
give too much money for benevolences. We personally are 
not a convert to this view. On the contrary, we believe that the 
Christian community as a whole is under supreme obligation to 
give vastly more than it is now giving for the sake of advane- 

} 
lk 


ing the victories of Christ’s kingdom among men; and obliga- 


tion is never divorced from ability. 

To contirm the sanity of our view, we herewith present a sta- 
tistical argument from the condition of Methodism in the city 
of Brooklyn, as shown in the Conference Minutes for 1893. 
These Minutes report for the Methodist Episcopal churches of 
Brooklyn a membership, including probationers, of 18,667, We 
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find, by examining two church manuals, that there is an average 
of one family represented for every two persons in the mem- 
bership of these two churches. Accepting this as a basis, we 
should have represented in the entire membership of Brook- 
lyn about 9,300 families. If we assume that the Methodist 
fainily has an average income of $800 per year—and we judge 
that this is clearly within the facts of the case—then we have 
as the aggregate income of the Brooklyn Methodists the sum 
of $7,440,000. The Conference year 1892-93 marks a very 
exceptional activity in the churches of Brooklyn in the paying 
of large debts, and also in the raising of large amounts of 
money for new buildings and improvements. It is, therefore, 
a year which gives an exceptionally favorable showing for the 
benevolence of the denomination in the city. We find that the 
total gifts for the year from all of Brooklyn Methodism as re- 
ported, including items of pastoral support, current expenses 
of churches and Sunday schools, all amounts paid for indebt- 
edness, new buildings, and improvements, all benevolent col- 
lections—everything given for and through the churches—ag- 
gregate $430,630. Now, if we swell this amount by one third 
of itself to allow for the unreported benevolences of our people 
we shall have as the grand total of their giving for the year the 
sum of $574,173. This would indicate that the Methodism of 
Brooklyn averaged last year a benevolent giving of about seven 
and seven tenths per cent on its income. We would be first 
to recognize the possibility of many stray elements in this esti- 
mate. Any such estimate in its very nature can, at best, be 
only proximate. We would recognize also the injustice of ap- 
plying the logic of this calculation indiscriminately to all of our 
people. Of the 18,667 Methodists included, many are giving 
grandly—giving all that they onght, and possibly more. But 
if this is true it must also be true that many are falling far 
short of what they ought to do. It should, moreover, be re- 
membered that quite a percentage of the money reported does 
not represent the gifts of church members at all, but comes 
from non-members in the congregations. 

It is our belief that the premises assumed for this estimate 


are conservatively within the lines of truth. If so, then Brook- 
lyn Methodism as a whole, by the exhibit of a year of excep- 
tional giving, stands convicted, in the full light of this Christian 
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age, of giving two and three tenths per cent less for Christ’s 
kingdom than the very minimum amount which Jehovah, under 
the old dispensation, formally demanded of the Jewish people. 
And this deficit is permitted in the presence of multiplied 
moral and spiritual needs that urge their ery to the very 
heavens, in the presence of opportunities for spiritual achieve- 
ment such as might excite the envy of angels. Let Brooklyn 
Methodism but give the added two and three tenths per cent 
which it now withholds, and its Church Society can safely 
guarantee with it to plant a dozen new, vigorous churches every 
year, and, in addition, will maintain in resistless strength 
where it would do immeasurable good the most perfectly or- 
ganized institutional church as yet developed in Christendom. 
One of the last things that flame in the sunset of Old Testa- 
ment history is the condition on which Jehovah promised to 
open the windows of heaven and pour out upon his people 
blessings which there should not be room to receive. This 
condition was that they should cease longer to rob God and 
that they should bring all the tithes into the storehouse. The 
Christianity which will save our great cities is not a Christian- 
ity that in the heart of these Christian ages can be content with 
a proportionate giving less than that which God required of his 
people twenty-five centuries ago. 
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Art. V.—SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF OLD TES- 
TAMENT STUDY. ; 

Wuen the Revised Version of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished many were surprised and disappointed because so few 
changes from the Authorized Version appeared. It was nat- 
urally expected, especially by those unacquainted with the 
form of the original text, that the number of variations would 
correspond in some degree with those that had been made in 
the New Testament. Some suggested that the severe strictures 
on the numerous alterations in the New had driven the revisers 
of the Old into the opposite extreme of undue conservatism. 
The criticism was without foundation. Asa result of scientitic 
progress in the study of the New Testament manuscripts many 
text emendations had been uniformly accepted, so that it was 
necessary that the revision be made to correspond, even at the 
risk of temporary condemnation. On the other hand, there 


-were practically no differences in the Hebrew text, so that 


variations from the Authorized Version on this account were 
much fewer than in the New Testament. Various renderings 
or modes of expression in the latter are also possible, because of 
the philosophical character of the Greek language and the sub- 
stance and form of revelation in the gospel dispensation. 

The changes in the Revised Version of the New Testament 
have been generally accepted as amendments, at least in the 
matter of accurate statement, though they have not been re- 
ceived with uniform cordiality, owing partly to certain infelici- 
ties of language and a slavish adherence to literalistic idioms, 
and partly to their frequent deviation from accustomed expres- 
sions to which by the worship of the sanctuary we are almost 
indissolubly wedded. The simple and uninvolved structure of 
the Old Testament original, on the contrary, did not permit 
apparently violent transformations or marked alterations, ex- 
cept in those obscure passages on which recent discoveries in 
history and archeology had shed additional light. Moreover, 
the subject-matter is so largely historical or objective that it 
restricts the translator, except in choice of phraseology; and 
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fortunately the sentences are so constructed that a simple and 


accurate reproduction of the word-sense is clearer and better 
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than free paraphrase. It is, therefore, natural and appropriate 
that the revisers should have made in the Old Testament com- 
paratively few changes; and those made are almost universally 
approved, though many in the New Testament may not now 
or ever command general assent. 

While the evangelical interpretation of the Old Testament 
is possible only in the light of the Gospel, it is evident that 
there must be some difference in the line and method of study 
for the pre-Christian revelation. Its independent value must 
be recognized, for it has been attested by inspired authority as 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instrue- 
tion in righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” From a human 
standpoint it is to be viewed as the sole literary product of a 
race whose absorbing business was the development of a uni- 
versal religion. The books which compose this incomparable 
volume have been much neglected, because they have seemed 
to be limited to local and temporary conditions. Their 
naive simplicity of language has led many to read them eurso- 
rily; and their fine touches have not been noted by those who 
failed to observe that the most skillful artists had bent their 
best energies to the production of an inimitable picture. Un- 
like the language of the evangelists and apostles, that of the 
Hebrew poets and prophets is couched in classic form. There 
is an indescribable and elegant finish in the expression, showing 
that the author was convineed of the importance of the strue- 
ture as well as of the substance of the truth. While the writer 
in the New Testament felt bound to observe the general laws 
of Greek etymology and syntax, le was under some sense of 
constraint in the use of a tongue not his own by nature, and 
further was more impressed with the matter of his message 
than concerned with the quality of the vessel in which he car- 
ried the news; though more credit than is often allowed must 
be accorded him in the use of Hellenic speech. The New 


. Testament volume was completed within a comparatively short 


period, presumably by busy, active men on whom rested the 
eare of the churches. Old Testament literature was composed 
at widely separated intervals, and much of it was in the 
thought and life of the nation for centuries. Style was a mat- 
ter of study; so that an exegete, to be thoroughly equipped, 
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must be well versed in Hebrew temperament and its modes 
of manifestation. Any one who is filled with experiences of 
God, such as are portrayed in these wonderful stories, will be 
well qualified to comprehend and declare the lessons which 
they furnish; but a correct conception of the language princi- 
ples, which reflect a peculiar inspiration, will be indispensable 
for intensifying the view and bringing forth many otherwise 
hidden suggestions that add beauty and force to the picture. 


The term “picture” is used advisedly. All language is 
more or less metaphor; but the Hebrew is preeminently a 
series of foreible symbols. One needs only to consult a 
lexicon tc see that almost every word has a conerete significa- 
tion—a realistic power of representing an idealistic relation.* 
The Hebrew mind fed on signs, dreams, visions, fables, and 
types. The subjective was readily reflected in a materialistic 
medium. Ina word there is often conveyed a world of mean- 
ing. A people comprehending such communications were well 
adapted for miraculous manifestations and anthropomorphic 
revelations of the Deity. Semblances and analogies could be 
legitimately employed in the revelation of truth. Some verv 
grotesque theology has resulted from an inability to interpret a 
tigure of speech. What applies to isolated words is also mani- 
fest in the construction of sentences, often in the order of the 
terms, and is especially marked in the combined effect of a 
completed essay. The frequent occurrence of MX, the sign of 
the definite object, and of the article and the suflix possess- 
ive pronoun in the story of Abraham’s offering ot Isaac shows 
how distinetly the duty of the ordeal was portrayed in the 
patriarch’s mind; while there are certain other indescribable 
features that illustrate his determination and agony of spirit as 
pathetically as a painting of Rubens or the statuary of the 
Laocobn. Even the shape of some of the Hebrew letters has 
probably suggested their names. 


b 


* A few words taken at random will serve as illustrations: 7 ms, tent, root meaning, shine, 
glitter ; PON, verily, amen, root meaning, prop, be firm (so }!D*, take right hand) ; WD. be 


ashamed, root meaning, blush; }*D, between, root meaning, discern, distinguish ; 72 (es- 


pecially in Pi‘el stem), bless, root meaning, kneel, invoke God: 33235, glory, root meaning, De 
7 
heavy (compare 2 Cor. iv, 17, “A far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory’); "BS 


(Pi'el), at one for, root meaning, cover; DYB, time, root meaning, stroke, tread; YP", bad, 


root meaning, break. 
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Parables, regarded as such, are not numerous in the Old 
Testament; but those that are furnished are exceedingly sug- 
gestive, and they prepare the way for those inimitable forms 
that Jesus employed to illustrate the kingdom of heaven. 
Jotham’s fable of the trees seeking a king and Nathan’s ac- 
count of the seizure of the poor man’s ewe-lamb are only more 
elaborate in structure than those that can be found on every 
page. The literary genius that dictated this striking imagery 
is apparent in all the writings. Historic events, or such as are 
to be so treated, are recorded not only for their own sake, but 
also because they vividly portray moral relations. What an 
object lesson, for instance, was presented to the descendants of 
Abraham in that singular and awful chasm of the lower Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, the traditional site of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which were destroyed for their outrageous and unmentionable 
immorality! Was it surprising that the prophets of future 
generations, in reproving the Israelites for their aggravating 
vices, should so vividly warn them of a threatening doom by 
reminding them of that which in the distant past bad actually 
befallen the cities of the plain? No wonder that the chosen 
people were deterred from committing the horrid crimes which 
were always so prevalent among the surrounding nations! 
Israel’s wandering in the wilderness supplied a type to enforce 
moral lessons that concerned both the nation and the individ- 
ual, and has been veritably spiritualized by New Testament 
writers, as well as by more modern expositors. 

If this principle is remembered much of the apparent con- 
flict of the Bible with other revelations of truth will disappear. 
No attempt at a reconciliation of Genesis and geology will be 
necessary if the story of the creation is treated as a panoramic 
display of the origin of all things, a most skillful work of art to 
portray a vital thought which must possess every reverent and 
believing mind. Observe the frequent insertion of the term 
Sas for the Deity in these first chapters, and ask yourself 
if this was not evidently designed to remind man that the great 
invisible Foree must be recognized in the phenomena of the 
universe. Was it ever the purpose of a painting to be a cri- 
terion in chronology? Must every detail be subjected to the 
mathematical test? One might as well condemn Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous and helpful cartoon of the “ Last Supper” be- 
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cause it is not faithful in every particular to the usages of an 
oriental house. Too often sincere Christians have made an ap- 
peal to the Bible as an ultimate authority on natural science 
and the events of history, whereas these are matters that are to 
be discovered, if at all, by human effort and ingenuity. It may 
be assumed that God’s word, where there is a strict averment 
of fact, does not squarely contradict truth elsewhere revealed 
or discovered; but it must not be forgotten that the Bible is to 
be revered chiefly as the fountain of infallible moral teaching,* 
and that it incidentally utilizes the manifestations of nature and 
history for the inculeation of principles that are essential to the 
welfare of the human soul, both in this life and in that which 
is to come. It is occasion for congratulation that the discov- 
eries of the archeologists in various ages confirm the actual re- 
liability of the Old Testament record, especially in matters of 
history previously questioned ;+ from which we are assured that 
the writers were not willful impostors or misleading and inca- 
pable chroniclers. The work just quoted declares (“ Introdue- 
tion,” p. xi) that “the Bible is now read and studied by many 

. as an invaluable help in the study of the past.” We must, 
however, be able to recognize when it is the main aim of the 
inspired writer to record a fact in its literal form and when it 
is his ruling purpose to inculeate essential truth by emblematic 
statements. Of course, facts must not be perverted; but 
allegory and even legend may aptly teach the real philosophy 
of human life. 

The Hebrew literature bears the mark of divine dealing and of 
the spiritual consciousness of a holy nation that gives expres- 
sion to its faith by concrete acts and protestations. It seems 
providential, and even necessary, that the revelation concerning 
the soul’s life should have been first committed to a people 
endowed with the imaginative faculty—to such as Abraham, 
who could commune with God for a day and two nights in 
succession ; as Jacob, who prevailed after wrestling until break 
of day; as Moses and Elijah, who for six weeks uninterrupt- 
edly secluded themselves from human associations to sensibly 


*Compare O. Pfleiderer, Development of Theology, p. 311, London, 1890. This and other 
references are made by the writer, not so much to indicate his approval or disapproval! of the 
entire view presented, as to direct the reader to an interesting line of passages where the 
subject is treated in a manner not suited to the compass of this article. 

+See H. A. Harper, The Bible and Modern Discoveries, London, 1891. 
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realize the strengthening and enlightening presence of Jelho- 
vah. Only such were capable of originally conceiving God as 
a person, yet without visible shape, and as a being capacitated 
for emotion, yet infinitely superior to those who were made 
in his image. It is natural, therefore, that the language of 
these religious devotees should be a reflection of their spirit 
and faith.* 

There seems to be interesting, evidence that language reflects 
and at the same time modifies the sentiment of a people, in the 
idiomatic use of the -, waw consecutive, of the Hebrew. It 
disappears in the later colloquial Aramaic ; but its influence is 
again detected in the oft-reeurring phrase of the New Testa- 
ment, “And it came to pass” (at éyévero), also in the un- 
usually frequent repetition of “therefore ” (ovr) in the Gospel 
according to John. The children of the covenant, being in 
constant remembrance of their theocratic relation, would nat- 
urally attribute all events to divine interposition ; so that logical 
sequence must be postulated in connection with chronological 
order. This, it seems fair to say, is especially marked in the 
use of odv in the Johannine gospel, and is a point of no mean 
consequence in favor of the Palestinian authorship. Waw 
consecutive is the most common formula of Old Testament 
syntax. It is the very first expression in some of the books, 
so that many commentators have suggested that they must be 
connected with previous statements or relations of fact. The 
form is not invariably translated by the copulative conjunction 
and, but is often illative in sense, and in correlative sentences 
is expressive of the cause and consequence. It is quite gener- 
ally admitted that the Jews in their later history showed a de- 
cided proclivity toward a philosophy leading to predestinarian- 
ism. Can it be that this bias was in any way brought about or 
betrayed by*the oft-recurring consecutive particle / 

The bearing of the Old Testament on the doctrine of the de- 
crees is somewhat affected by the interpretation of the //iph‘v1, 
or causative, stem of the verb, which may govern two accusa- 
tives—one, that which is the agent or instrument of the action, 
and the second as the direct object of the primal idea. There 
inust be a distinction between hardening Pharaoh’s heart and 


* For additional illustrations consult M. S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics, pp. 76-106; and 
Briggs, Biblical Study, pp. 46-59, 
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causing it to be hard.* Some may think that the difference 
does not amount to much in the final result; but the use of the 
stem in verse 3, quoted in the note, implies an intermediate 
agency, and seems to recognize in some degree the moral re- 
sponsibility of the heart. This very common conjugation of 
the verb has had its influence in the Calvinistic interpretations 
of modern times, as well as in the exegesis of a people regard- 
ing themselves in covenant relation with Jehovah, who was 
bound to protect, preserve, and govern them. The causative 
stem does not play so prominent a part in the language and 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. 

It has been stated that the /’2'e/, or intensive, stem is some- 
times causative in sense. It perhaps would be more exact to 
say, “in practical effect ;” for surely two different forms will 
not be used to express the same idea. The root thought of 
erp is pure, clean, holy. The intensive stem means to make 
holy or sanctify (sanctus, holy, and facto, make ; passive, jio, 
be made), applied usually to things, or to persons regarded as 
things. When used of persons, it does not signify so much a 
change of nature as of relation. It is employed where the 
object does not seem to possess the ability or right to exercise an 
option, as in the consecration of the firstborn (Exod. xiii, 2) or 
of priests ( Exod. xxvili, 41). Where the Tiph'il is employed in 
Isa. viii, 18, and xxix, 23, and Num. xx, 12, apparently in the 
sense of a /?¢‘el, it will be observed that the moral responsibility 
of the people is involved. The lexicographer may be unable 
to perceive a difference in the abstract definitions; but the 
exegete and theologian will be bound to consider the terms in 
their concrete relations. 

One of the most attractive and, perhaps, profitable features 
in the study of the original text of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
observed in the ingenious and suggestive variation of verbal 
stems. For example, the three intensives may not be distinctly 
marked in a translation, but they betray a state of motion or 
activity that no single phrase in English can convey. They 
often occur in quick and uninterrupted + collocation, even in 
a short passage, and disclose the author’s purpose to represent 

* Exod. viii, 3, 13. Observe the error of the Authorized Version in verse 13, corrected in 


the margin of Revised Version. The translators of 1611 took P 7M?) as if it were Hiph'il, 
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+ See Isa. i, 16-18, 
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with his pen the character of the event and the feelings of the 
actors in the scene. A capacity is evinced to produce a picture 
in which every detail is depicted in its proper color. Life 
itself is represented by the use of the intensive reciprocal, or 
HTithpa'el, in the phrase, “ Enoch walked with God.” The 
siinple meaning of the verb employed is to walk; but in 
the //ithpa'el, here inserted, it signifies to walk about or 
to and ro, henee to Zzve with God. The relative frequency 
of the seven stems is also worthy of note, those in the passive 
voice, both of the intensive and the causative, occurring not so 
often as the active forms. Fervor is not so likely to be marked 
where the subject is inactive. Isaac has less occasion for the 
Piel than Jacob. Irresistible causation is seldom recognized 
where responsibility is postulated.* 

In the Hebrew verb tense is only subjectively represented, 
so that the time when an action is described as occurring must 
be determined chiefly by the context. The terms perfect and 
imperfect describe the stage of completion in the act, and may 
refer to the sphere of the past, the present, or the future. In 
English provision is made, especially in the active voice, for 
showing the exact instant of the verb’s operation. A people 
absorbed in commercial transactions must command a language 
that will fix dates and determine to an infinitesimal part of a 
second when the ball drops at the Greenwich Observatory. 
Such precision was not necessary among the Hebrews, whose 
life was quiet, rural, and contemplative. Usury was forbidden. 
What use, then, for interest tables? Why, then, be so strict in 
marking time? Three days might be more or less. It was not 
so mathematical and prosaic to call six weeks forty days as to 
reckon them forty-two days. When men lived, like Isaac, in 
tents for one hundred and eighty years there would be no such 
loss or uneasiness as in a modern metropolis, where rents may 
be five or a hundred dollars per day and a business career must 
be closed in a third or a quarter of a century. When our for- 
tunes are made to depend on such maxims as “ Strike while the 
iron is hot,” or “ Make hay while the sun shines,” the tense 
of the verb must be most carefully regarded. If success or 


* Note the significant use of the Hoph‘al, or causative passive, in Exod. xx, 5, “nor serve 
them ;”’ literally, nor be caused to serve them, that is, under the influence of surrounding 
idolaters. 
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safety itself seems to lie wholly in our own hand, we must 
watch every minute and arrange our business according to the 
undeviating train schedule. The Semitic devotee, however, 
rested securely in the lap of nature’s God, who would provide 
somehow or somewhere for his creatures. If there was famine 
in Canaan there was corn in Egypt. If the waters of Cherith 
dried up there was a widow in Zarephath with a handful of 
meal and a eruse of oil to feed the prophet for an indefinite 
period. It was this Hebraistic mental cast that made possible 
the long series of lessons inculeating implicit trust in God un- 
der all circumstances. The New Testament writer had been 
nurtured in an atmosphere which taught him to confidently 
believe that “the Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness.”” The promises are therefore pos- 
sessions, as, “ Unto thy seed have I given [‘An) perfect] this 
land ” (Gen. xv, 18).* Such an idiom was especially fitted for 
the declaration of permanent truths, as in Gen. xv, 6,“ And he 
believed [fO8M perfect, with waw consecutive] in God.” 

In the Old Testament original there are some significant 
constructions to show that it is addressed to those who can 
exercise a moral judgment and make the proper application. 
Observe the common omission of the copula “to be” in such 
phrases as “I [am] Jehovah thy God ” (Exod. xx, 2). Behold 
this and that in juxtaposition and draw your own inference. 
Think, says the inspired messenger, for yourself. So there is room 
for the operation of the moral and reflective sense, which may 
occasion the introduction of the very peculiar absolute infini- 
tive in Gen. ii, 17, mM Nin, to die (or dying, as substantive), 
thou shalt die; that is, Know assuredly that thou shalt die. 
Attention is called to death as a eonerete fact, an objective 
reality. As if a teacher of the olden time should point to the 
rod very conspicuously displayed, or, on the other hand, to the 
red apple associated with an encouragement to study, so the 
absolute infinitive vividly fixes the self-apparent application 
in the mind of the person addressed. Usually the sentence in 
Hebrew is simple, plain, and direct ; but the reader is expected 
to pose as an appreciative observer before a skillfully executed 
picture, and be able with the aid of his own thoughts to appre- 
hend the exact nature of the situation. An elliptical idiom, 


* Compare Gen. xii, 7, where the imperfect is used. 
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made necessary, if for no other reason, by the scarcity of sta- 
tionery, afforded the reader some share of responsibility in 
apprehending truth. 

To take a broader view of Old Testament composition, we 
may add that an imperfect understanding of the word some- 
times results from neglecting to properly interpret the form 
and spirit of poetry. Nearly the whole of the ancient record 
is poetic in conception, and the usual license to free itself from 
dull and prosy literalism must be granted. Often the writer 
breaks out in strains designed to be memorized, as the lines of 
Homer among the Greeks. There is refrain and antiphone, verse 
and strophe; but the chief merit of Hebrew poetry consists in 
the aptness and beauty of the sentiment. Form and structure 
are not of as much consequence as the inspiration of the muse 
and the revelation of the divine. Poetry is a proper expression 
of religious conception, which is no less real because it is best 
communicated by means of metaphorical imagery. Are we to 
insist that the morning has wings because the psalmist uses the 
phrase, or that the stars sang together in an audible voice when 
the works of creation were made manifest? In truth, the real 
meaning is entirely lost by those who endeavor to reduce the 
sacred text to the interpretations of bare literalisin. 

It is important to notice that the Old Testament volume is 
composed of several parts. The same may be said of the New 
Testament; but the latter is less fragmentary, though both 
are pervaded by a common purpose and give many proofs of 
singular unity in their design. No matter what may be our 
judgment in reference to the conclusions reached by some ex- 
ponents of the higher criticism, we must learn to appreciate 
the value of that method which deals with a writing as the 
product of its author, who was inspired by a distinct aim and 
affected by his environments, natural and historical, as well as 
supernatural and spiritual. Is the book a philosophical treatise, 
or the spontaneous effusion of an inspired sentiment? Is it a 
record of fact, a series of annals, or the sketch of a fancy all 
aglow to illuminate truth and cheer a fainting spirit, as well as 
to show the course of the nation and to immortalize its heroes ¢ 
Is it all spiritual, or may any part be nothing more than a pleas- 
ing story from which a moral lesson may be derived? Was it 
written in its present form and order, or have stray leaves of 
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previously existing manuscripts or tablets been compiled by an 
enthusiastic patriot and devotee?* The imaginative faculties 
must be brought into very active exercise by the true inter 
preter to supply much that does not appear on the surface of 
the printed page. The parts exposed are merely the peaks of 
huge mountains of solid truth in the ocean of the universe, 
seeming often to be separate and distinct, but really united at 
the bottom so as to form an impacted mass originated from a 
single impulse. It was God who spoke “in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners;” but while the divine 
element must be invariably recognized, the human factor must 
not be ignored. 

There need be no alarm at the suggestion that there are 
different degrees of inspiration, though the statement does not 
exactly convey the proper impression. If a work is divinely 
authenticated it is absolutely conclusive in so far as it is author- 
ity at all. One may be enabled to perceive more of God’s 
truth in a certain passage than will be observed in others, and 
the character of the subject-matter is by many regarded as one 
of the eriteria of inspiration. It is sufficient if the seal of 
Heaven has been attached, however vaguely in the opinion of 
some. That which may seem earthly or relatively of little 
value may be essential to the completeness of the volume. 
Though there may be more flowers in June than in February, 
in the order of Providence the month of winter rain must pre- 
cede the season of summer beauty. There may not be as much 
literary finish in the Book of Daniel as in the first part of 
Isaiah’s prophecy or in the First Book of Samuel; but it is not, 
therefore, unseemly that this Babylonian apocalyptic should 
continue to produce, as heretofore, marvelous and salutary 
results in spiritual life. Suppose the muse did seem not to 
maintain the same lofty level of oracular manifestation, either in 
artistic form or spiritual doctrine, one or the other or both, in 
all parts of the Scripture; shall we reject Esther and Ecclesi- 
astes as uninspired because they are not as truly philosophical 
as Job or as clearly evangelical as the second division of Isaiah ? 
Truth may be taught by implication, Who dares question 

* On the importance of a correct view of the Old Testament writings consult Kuenen, 


The Religion of Israel, vol.4, pp. 12-27. In fact, the moral as well as the historical teaching 
of the Bible is affected by our Judgment concerning authorship and proportionate relation. 
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that Mordecai would have staked his life on his belief in the 
providential destiny of his people? When paradox is a com- 
mon figure of speech the strange reasonings of Aoheleth may 
not be unprofitable, especially when it appears that a mere 
animal life is, after all, disappointing. Mayhap the Song of 
Solomon is a harem tale, and the mystic interpretation of its 
prefiguring the union of Christ and his Church is baseless and 
misleading ; yet is a love story containing such a beautiful les- 
son, especially to those familiar with oriental usages and scenes, 
unprofitable and unworthy of a sanctified pen? Jewish litera- 
ture discloses a truth which this practical Christian age is be- 
ginning to recognize, that the thought of God is to pervade the 
entire movement of our being. 

Many conscientious students of Scripture grant with hesita- 
tion that the declarations of the Old Testament are not origi- 
nally absolute and universal. The ancient Hebrews were wont 
to assert very lofty claims in regard to their intimacy with Je- 
hovah, and they were doubtless far, if not incomparably, in 
advance of their neighbors in the knowledge of divine things. 
They were ordained to be successful explorers in the regicns 
of holy truth; but it is not unreasonable to infer that some of 
their excursions led to imperfect and unsatisfactory results. 
The accounts of their endeavors show that many of their efforts 
were experiments, some of them possibly blunders, at least in 
effect, and that the chosen people could only arrive at a true 
spiritual insight by a long and painful series of national dis- 
aster and individual suffering. Much lasting material for a 
sound orthodoxy was accumulated; but there were pieces in 
the old structure that could not be used in the new order. 
Indeed, they would have had a disruptive effect. It must be 
granted that the Holy Spirit is never limited or mistaken ; 
but the human instrument may not have known all the truth 
which his words conveyed, and these words may not originally 
have meant all which they finally came to signify. Did Abra- 
ham understand that his natural progeny would be as numer- 
ous as the stars or as the sand of the seashore? Perhaps he 
knew more astronomy than we give him credit for; but there 
are very few now who entertain an adequate conception of the 
multitudes of the sidereal host. Doubtless some of his descend- 
ants supposed that God’s covenant was literally fulfilled during 
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the reign of Solomon, when “ Judah and Israel were many, as 
the sand which is by the sea in multitude.” If the Jews sup- 
posed that the promise referred to a seed according to the flesh 
—and it is probable that this interpretation was practically uni- 
versal until corrected by Paul—they were plainly in error, for 
the race has never been numerous. It cannot be positively de- 
nied that Abraham understood the promise in a purely spiritual 
sense ; but this is hardly probable, though he was exceptionally 
celebrated for his prophetic faith. The treasure of revelation 
has been carried in earthen vessels, and those to whom it has 
been brouglt are human and may possibly fail to distinguish 
between the truth and its medium.* 

Those who have become accustomed to the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, as illustrated in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, may be somewhat perplexed in admitting limita- 
tion of knowledge on the part of the original authors, who 
were not as fully acquainted with the possible consequences of 
their revelation as are those who now witness history as a pro- 
gressive development of previous processes. Isaiah must be 
acknowledged as a truly evangelical messenger, even though he 
may not have distinctly seen the virgin’s Son as Him who was 
born in Bethlehem seven centuries later.+ The workman may 
be thoroughly competent for the piece assigned him without 
even knowing its place in the edifice yet unreared. The broader 
meaning of which the prophecies are capable through an alle- 
gorical or spiritual interpretation does not preclude a literal, 
historical, and originally exclusive application to the matter in 
hand ; but the final import may be all the more prominent and 
distinct in consideration of what has preceded. The teaching 
of a text must not be made top-heavy. Let it be securely 
founded on its basal facts, and if there has been a growth, as 
of a plant, let it be observed what was the nature of the primal 
seed and the state of the soil in which it germinated and pro- 
duced; “ for of thorns men do not gather figs.” 

Messianism was a peculiar feature of the Hebrew faith. It 
pervaded secular and ecclesiastical life, so that almost every 
distinguished and heroic Israelite was regarded as a servant of 

* On the same line good old Richard Baxter, in 1683, made some rather startling state- 


ments, as quoted by C. A. Briggs in Biblical Study, p. 243. 
+ Fora fuller discussion of this view see The Old and New Testament Student for 1891, 


pp. 321-324, and for 1892, pp, 129-131. 
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Jehovah or some sort of messiah. Hence the perplexity of the 
“thiopian eunuch in reference to the application of Isa. liii. 
All these notions converged toward culmination in One who 
was to be Prophet, Priest, and King, for in each of these offices 
the ceremony of anointing to a messiahship had been observed. 
Jesus Christ is the perfect embodiment of all the aspirations 
of a worshiping, backsliding, believing, hoping, chastened, 
and disappointed nation, which had repeatedly assured itself, 
especially-in times of misfortune and disaster, that the Messiah 
was already on the earth. The most rigid critics grant that 
many of the psalms are directly messianic, though having no 
reference, immediate or remote, to Jesus as a human person. 
The condition which they describe may be far beneath the grace, 
benignity, and glory of the new dispensation; but the words 
are capable of the modern adaptation, and were composed in 
the spirit which has since stirred the heart of gospel believers. 
If, as Delitzsch supposes, Psalm xlv refers to the marriage of 
Jehoram and Athaliah, the most devout disciple would be un- 
willing to compare this king with Christ, or the idolatrous 
daughter of Ahab with the purified Church. Nevertheless, 
parts of this impassioned lyric are utilized in the New Testa- 
ment for proving the divine supremacy of Jesus. Some may 
be shocked at the thought that this psalm, now hallowed by its 
rapturous application to the Son of God, was once sung by an 
enthusiastic courtier, possibly at the marriage of a king who 
was neither strong nor good. The gospel writers adopted a plan 
of exegesis approved by contemporaneous Jews. Their imag- 
inative sense could discern resemblances of lasting moral value 
in a hymn composed for an occasion far inferior to that which 
it is now used to celebrate. Metaphor and illustration deal with 
things of less importance than the truth. If by this method 
a particular passage on account of its real historic relation is 
deprived of some artificial dignity, there will be vastly superior 
compensation in the power gained to derive a spiritual lesson 


from the whole of sacred story. 
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Arr. VIL.—ROBERT FORMAN HORTON—HIS LECTURES 
ON PREACHING; HIS CRITICAL INQUIRY; AND 
HIS ATTEMPT AT RECONSTRUCTION. 

Tue Yale Lectures for 1893, delivered by the English 
preacher, Robert F. Horton, will take rank with the best which 
have been given on the Lyman Beecher foundation. Here in 
the United States we began to know Mr. Horton (as he wishes 
to be called) through his compact //istory of the Leomans, pub- 
lished eight or ten years ago—a book used in schools, and yet 
mucly more than an ordinary school compendium. In the Bos- 
ton Public Library this history is even now the only book eata- 
logued under his name, although the first edition of Znspiration 

. and the Bible was published in 1888. 

To anyone interested in the preacher’s life at school the work 
of Mr. Horton at Oxford is exceedingly significant. He was a 
student of the finest type, reminding one of John Wesley ina 
point or two where he makes culture tributary toa religious ideal. 
It was in Oxford that Mr. Horton became, not what Henry James 


: terns “a fingerer of style,” but a master of style; though not yet 
: is there such precision and temperance of phrase as we see in 


Matthew Arnold. Now and then Mr. Horton seems to enjoy 
verbal extravagance. And yet he has found out how to put his 
real self into words. For one thing, and a more important 
thing than many preachers deem it, he never makes an artificial 
quotation. He quotes a great deal, because he loves books and 
the choicest things in literature are constantly coming to mind; 
but these quotations are toned up by his own meditation, and 
so, charged with his personality, they become a living part of 
the whole structure of his utterance. Precisely so, in using 
illustrations of any kind, he takes them from various sources 
' where he has had actual experience, either as a scholar, a pastor, 
or aman, and never plucks them by index out of a homiletical 
eyelopedia in which some doctor of humdrum has gathered, 
dried, and labeled specimens of all sorts. Thus Mr. Horton’s 
utterance has the subtile aroma of his individuality. Every- 
thing conspires to give you the man. Long before you fully 


grapple his argument you can perceive his theme steeping in 


all his manhood. He also has a masterly way of securing 
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movement in his discussion. In all his speaking he has a de- 
fined purpose, and even his rhetoric must do honest work in 
relation to this purpose. Nothing is for show. In a profound 
way, there is an element of self-sacrifice in all his speaking. 
He understands that deep, deepest principle of great speaking, 
namely, ‘“ Whosoever will lose his life... shall save it.” 
Everything working in this spirit of sacrifice toward the one 
unselfish end, there is progress, and the audience catches the im- 
pulse and thinks, ‘ This man is really going somewhere.” 

But some would question whether the pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Hampstead is an orator. Not in the 
academie sense surely. He has neither the presence, nor the 
voice, nor the finished elocution of the trained pulpit orator. 
To these things, indeed, he makes no claim. In his first Yale 
lecture we find this passage : 

It may be well to say at once that the noble gift of oratory and the fine 
but they 


=) 


art of clocution may be pressed into the service of preaching; 
have to be watched. They are saucy slaves who, with their castanets and 
bangles, will always be seeking to gain the upper hand, superseding their 
master and covering his absence with their noise and sparkle.* 

Still, if we once drop the academic idea of oratory and consider - 
it ina larger way; if we look upon oratory as neither more nor 
less than getting at men with earnest speech ; if, for example, 
we are altogether ready to eall Phillips Brooks a great orator, 
then Robert Horton is as true an orator as ever spoke in any 
tongue. Always he has a real word for you, and you eannot 
get away. His message has an eager fashion of coming 
at you as if an elder brother, with entire right to you, were 
pouring earnest words into your ear. Amiel says that Ernest 
Naville added to other gifts a “ contagious cordiality.” In our 
own land we have seen exactly what Amiel means, in that most 
fascinating of pulpit orators, Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Hor- 
ton has not this contagious cordiality. is manner (if we heard 
him at his best) is not so friendly as his message. But he has 
what is much better than a cordial manner, namely, a spiritual 
mien and a power to make an audience feel that the preacher 
has just come from God. He has the prophet’s way of lying 
quiet and bare before the Almighty until his soul glows with 
the divine presence. He also dares to “grapple with God, 


* Verbum Dei, p. 19. 
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spirit to spirit, knee to knee, hand to hand.” And so he comes 
down from “our Great Skellig ” to the people with a wonderful 
light in his face and a burning message in his heart. 

It is this (as he would like to have it expressed) prophetic 
element in his Yale lectures which give to them large worth. 
As mere didactic performances, as a discriminating treatment 
of the sermonie art, they are not equal to some we have had 
before; but as a great voice crying in the vast wilderness of 
tinical and mechanical homileties, as a solemn warning against 
all pulpit insincerity, and as a manly revelation of the real dig- 
nity of the preacher’s work these lectures should call out only 
words of commendation. That wonderful sixth chapter, on 
* Receiving the Word,” is enough, all alone, to keep the book in 
perpetual market. Any man who can write a chapter like that 
is, even if we must reject some of his conclusions, a man for 
whom the ministry of the Church should thank God. 

These Yale lectures have, however, a theological importance 
which is perhaps even greater than their homiletical value. 
The title itself, Verbum Dez, suggests the key to the author's 
theological position. Of the word of God he has a notion 
which he deems constructive, or which he thinks ean be made 
constructive over against all the destructive work of modern 
criticism. As a matter of fact, these Yale lectures do not 
stand alone. ’ Theologically, anyway, they are closely related 
to the two books Mr. Horton had already published, Zaspiration 
and the Bible, and he ve lation and the Bible. The three 
books, taken in order as written, furnish a constructive scheme 
which may be outlined as follows: 

I. A preparatory inquiry, to show that the Bible is inspired 
in the sense that there is in it a revelation or word of God. 

II. A positive analysis, to show to what extent this word of 
God is in each portion of Scripture. 

III. The practical outcome, to show that revelation is just 
as possible now; and each Christian preacher should be a 
modern prophet, giving to his generation as true a word of 
God as ever was spoken by Moses, Elijah, or St. Paul. 

Before criticising this scheme it will be necessary to look at 
each one of the three books, at least sufficiently to get the 
author’s spirit and teaching. In his preparatory inquiry Mr. 
Horton assumes the inspiration of the Bible; but he quickly 
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explains himself: “ We mean by inspiration exactly those 
qualities and characteristics which are the marks or notes of the 
Bible.” * His idea is to limit the discussion ; and so he begins 
with what all Christians will readily grant, namely, that the 
Bible is a peculiar book. Now, then, he says, let us take this 
peculiarity (which is usually called inspiration) and study it 
inductively to see what it really is and is not. Let us examine 
the Bible as freely and as fairly as if the Chureh had never said 
anything abont it. We must have the truth even if we have 
to give up our old theology. Not as a dogmatic, but as a 
tentative help, Mr. Horton makes a formula to take with him 
in his inductive study of the Scriptures. The formula is 
this: “ We call our Bible inspired, by which we mean that by 
reading it and studying it we find our way to God, we find 
his will for us, and we find out how we can conform ourselves 
to his will.”+ The plan of study is: 1. The epistle in the 
inspired book; 2. The biographies ; 3. The New Testament in 
general; 4. The prophet in the Old Testament ; 5. The history ; 
6. The law; 7. The poetry and the miscellaneous writings. 

Mr. Horton’s conclusions, as far as we need to deal with 
them in this article, are these : 

I. As to the old conservative view of inspiration, “ the cast- 
iron theory,” it must be given up altogether. ° It came out of 
the rabbinical theory, when “ disputed Protestantism was seek- 
ing for some simple and final authority to set over against the 
discredited authority of the infallible pope.”¢ This old theory 
is very largely responsible for infidelity in the world, as well as 
for an inert Church. 

II. As to biblical inerraney, any inductive study of Scripture 
shows that such a doctrine is a pure dogma @ priori. There 
are all sorts of errors in the Bible. Each writer is subject to 
limitations of culture and knowledge imposed by the age in 
which he lived. Historical writings are by no means protected 
against error, and therefore we must deal with biblical history 
critically, just as we deal with any history. Even in moral 
teaching the Bible is not consistent and complete in each part. 
Speaking of Prov. xxxi, 6, 7, Mr. Horton says : 

If our teachers insist in treating all the precepts of the Scripture as the 
direct utterance of God for the guidance of our life, then the publican has 


* Inspiration and the Bible, p. 10. + Ibid., p. 13. + Ibid., p. 8. 
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as much right to quote this passage as the temperance lecturer has to 
quote that other passage, ‘‘ Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red.” : 

Nor in purely theological teaching is the Bible to be always 
relied upon. The old fashion that slumberous creature, the 
systematic theologian, has of quoting proof texts must be given 
up entirely. In 2 Sam. xxiv, 1, we are told that “the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved 
David against them to say, Go, number Israel and Judah.” 
But the later author of the passage in 1 Chron. xxi, 1, can- 
not tolerate any such conception of God, and so he says that 
“ Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
Israel.”"+ Not even the theological teaching of the New Testa- 
ment will Mr. Horton aecept as always revelation and always 
reliable. 

III. As to the work of the higher critics, Mr. Horton thinks 
that they are doing much good. They rob us of nothing 
essential. What does it matter who wrote a certain book, pro- 
vided the message of the book is left intact? Even in consid- 
ering the gospels “we are not to treat the authorship as an 
essential factor.” Also in regard to the date of composition, 
let the eritics do whatever they ean, the central word of God 
is not disturbed. What the crities do is to discover the fact; 
and this discovery helps us, for it brings out the local situation, 
which often suggests the clew to an adequate exegesis. In 
short, Mr. Horton believes that the higher crities are putting 
reality into the Bible. They are justly giving a new emphasis 
to that human side of Seripture which was a faint and vanish- 
ing thing under the artificial treatment of the traditionalists. 
One important feature of this human side is the pseudepigraph- 
ical; that is, writings were clustered around the nucleus of a 
great name. It was an ancient literary custom. 

In modern times we should be apt to call this forgery. But in ancient 
times what we call forgery passed as a due humility; authors were more 
anxious that their books should be read than that they should have the 
credit of writing them. t 

IV. As to the doctrine of inspiration itself, there is no clear 
philosophical discussion of it in the book. From _ passages 
here and there it would seem that Mr. Horton’s view of the 


* Inspiration and the Bible, p. 210. + Ibid., p. 145. + Tbid., p. 237. 
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nature of inspiration is, at the bottom, about the same as the 
view of Dean Stanley. Accurately speaking, the Bible is not 
so much inspired Scripture as it is the record of an inspired 
people. We have to do with a nation in remarkable relation 
with God—a nation to whose leaders and in whose history God 
verily revealed himself. There were “the movements of the 
divine Spirit in the national life and faith of Israel, which 
give to the representative utterances of its literature a certain 
prophetic and universal significance.”* Thus these Scriptures, 
if used in a large way, with historic sense and with Christian 
sense, do tell us what God is, and do show us the divine will, 
and teach us how to fashion our lives according to that will. 
In other words, Mr. Horton goes through his inspiring inquiry 
holding the tentative formula with which he started; and that 
formula is the core of all he has to say about the inspiration of 
the two Testaments. Here is the whole book in a sentence: 
The Bible is inspired because there is in it a revelation, or word 
of God; and this word, because it is of God, is not disturbed 
in the least by modern criticism. 

Revelation and the Bible is not, as some think, merely an 
elaboration of Znspiration and the Bible. Naturally the two 
books overlap and interlace, but they are not alike. One is an 
inquiry, and the other is a positive analysis growing out of that 
inquiry. Having in the preparatory book reached the conelu- 
sion that there is in the Bible an unshaken word or revela- 
tion, the author now undertakes to point out this revelation, 
place by place, even according to his original plan. In the 
preface to the second edition of Znspiration and the Bible we 
find these words: 

If God grant me life and strength and opportunity it is my great de- 
sire to issue a companion volume, Revelation and the Bible, in which I shall 
try to review, sum up, and estimate those incalculable treasures of spirit- 
ual truth and practical help which have been stored up for our use by our. 
gracious God in the inspired book. 


The main points which determine Mr. Horton’s method of 
analysis may be systematized as follows: 

I. There is the truth of research. This truth man can get 
by working for it. God does not reveal it. ‘There is no in- 
dication that God ever intended to reveal a scientific fact.” + 


* Inspiration and the Bible, p. 225. t+ Revelation and the Bible, p. 8. 
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Il. There is also the truth of revelation. This truth man 
can never get by working for it. ‘ Revelation, in the strictest 
use of the term, is that body of truth which is made known to 
man in a specific way, because the ordinary methods of discov- 
ering truth would not suffice.” * 

III. This “special way ” is the way of the Holy Spirit—‘a 
direct operation of the Holy Spirit.” + 

[V. The main purpose of revelation is that we may know 
God. “Thus they are not far wrong who say that the only 
thing revealed in the Bible is God.” { Much else is told in the 
Bible that might have been told elsewhere and in other ways— 
ways powerless to give us a true conception of God as Creator 
and Ruler and Saviour and Judge of the world. 

With these four points in mind one would expect Mr. Hor- 
ton to say that much of Scripture is not the word of God. 
And this is precisely what he does say. We lave already no- 
ticed how, in the preparatory inquiry, he emphasizes the various 
sorts of error; and he even goes so far as to assert that certain 
things are in the Bible for the very reason that they are not the 
word of God. It is important, he thinks, to have man in the 
book just as we see him in life, with all his boggling at truth 
and all his freaks of conscience and all his spurts of blasphemy. 
If this be so, if the Bible is such a conglomerate, how are we 
to decide which part is God’s word and which is man’s word ? 
Here is Mr. Horton’s answer: “The answer is very simple— 
come to Clirist, accept him as your Saviour, and receive from 
him the Holy Spirit.’§ This answer amounts to the same 
thing as that given by Dr. Ladd in his larger and profounder 
study of the subject. It is placing the utmost emphasis upon 
the adequacy of the Christian consciousness, 

With this test Mr. Horton takes up his tremendous task. 
He examines the Seriptures part by part, to show what is and 
what is not revealed truth. His examination is an exceedingly 
brilliant performance, but it is too long for us now to present 
in any detail. All we can do is to get a clear notion of his 
work and its outcome. In the inquiry he began with the 
epistle in the New Testament; but now he reverses his process 
and begins with Genesis, which he, with a stroke of genius, 
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examines as “the book of the origins.” Each Testament he 
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divides into six parts; and even in the way he makes these 
divisions and relates them to each other you can see constant 
evidence of his scholarship and originality. To illustrate his 
method we can hardly do better than to notice his discussion of 
creation. From the standpoint of the higher criticism he puts 
the two accounts in Genesis side by side, without trying to har- 
monize them or to relate them in any way to science. Such an 
effort as that fine one of Mr. Gladstone in his “ chapter theory ” 
Mr. Horton would look upon as wasted. We have, as students 
of the word of God, nothing to do with scientific truth. The 
separation is as pronounced as it was when a certain Christian 
editor said to a certain physicist, “ I know nothing about science, 
and you know nothing about religion.” So it does not matter if 
the record in Genesis does contradict the testimony of the rocks. 
In fact, if there is any geological truth in this record, then that 
truth is not a part of the revelation. What, then, is the revela- 
tion here? Take the clay tablets found by George Smith and 
contrast their story of creation with this one in the Bible, and 
vasily we see whiat was revealed in Genesis: 

This clear and firm conception of God as the Creator and of man as 
the image of his Creator is in itself sufficiently wonderful, and can leave 
no doubt on the mind of the student of comparative mythology that 
in this point lies the essential revelation of this chapter. If the chapter 
had been composed for the first time to-day—in the schools of Darwin 
and Haeckel, for example—it would be a revelation; it would be not a 
scientific statement, but the assertion of two consummate truths which 
science is not able to discover.* 


But this discussion of creation gives one no conception of the 
extremely negative side of Mr. Horton’s method. He finds a 
great deal of revealed truth, surely, and the Bible is, even as 
he leaves it, the most precious of sacred books; and yet a man’s 
heart beats a little wildly, it must be confessed, when he real- 
izes what this Christian scholar asks the Chureh to give up. 
Ecclesiastes he considers “the most irreligious of religious 
books,” and adds, “ To speak of it as the word of God is an im- 
piety.”+ Of the Book of Esther he says, “ But no ingenuity 
of those who are bent on maintaining that every word of Serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God has been able to show in 
what sense the Book of Esther is a revelation, or even contains 


* Revelation and the Bible, p. 36. + Thid., p. 208, 
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a revelation.” * Of the Song of Solomon he says that the 
most thoughtful minds of to-day will not “ concern themselves 
with the questionable task of showing that it is a divine revela- 
tion.” + Of the Book of Ruth he says, * Revelation, in the 
strict sense, the book does not contain.” { Of the synoptie gos- 
pels he says that the revelation is but the picture they give us of 
Christ; the only claim to be made for them is that they are “the 
honest reports, delivered to posterity by those who saw it, of 
the most remarkable life ever lived upon earth.”§ Even St. 
Paul must be watched and corrected by the exegetical omnis- 
cience of the nineteenth century, for he has his apostolic tricks 
in dealing with the Old Testament: “To cite him as an exegete 
of the ancient Scripture would be obviously absurd.” | And 
Mr. Horton has such a poor opinion of the epistles of Peter and 
James that Marcus Dods cannot quite let it pass without eom- 
ment. teviewing the book in the British Weekly, he writes: 
“ A profounder study of these epistles might lead him both to 
see the importance of these books to a complete canon, and to 
modify somewhat his definition of revelation.” 

We are now prepared to understand the theological signifi- 
ance of the Verbum Th a. The word of God is revealed to us 
in the bible; but is the Bible the only place where there is 
this revelation? This very important question the Yale lec- 
tures frankly answer in the negative. The subject of the fifth 
lecture is “The Word of God Outside the Bible;” and in this 
lecture four points are made emphatic: 1. There is nothing to 
show that God has not been speaking to his servants since the 
first Christian century “in the same way he spoke to men of 
old.” 2. There is much ground for thinking that in the ethnie 
religions and literatures God has also spoken, with “a fullness 
and richness which will greatly enlarge our conception of the 
God whv is the Father of every family that is named in heaven 
and earth.” 3. As man is God’s offspring it is fair to assume 
that in the constitution of the human mind itself there is “a 
latent word of God;” further, that God’s purpose is progress- 
ively revealed in human history, and all literature contains 
“manifold words of God.” 4. The universe itself, as it is a 
creation of God, must reveal his thought and, “in certain con- 


* Revelation and the Bibl-, p. 208. +Thid., p. 206. + [bid., p. 207. 
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ditions, his articulate word.” But this outline does not tell us 
of the astonishing prodigality with which Mr. Horton grants 
inspiration to all sorts of men. Such generous estimates as 
Balzac, in Zhe Brotherhood of Consolation, gives of Thomas 
i Kempis are, in these Yale lectures, as common as tassels in 
a cornfield. Not only such saints as Augustine and Wesley are 
inspired, but the lecturer wants us to see a word of God even 
in Goethe and Walt Whitman! Is there, then, nothing pro- 
tective in these lectures? Is the Bible no better than the 
individualistic sermon in /wust, or than the filthy liberty of the 
Leaves of Grass? Yes, the Bible is “the word of God par 
excellence.’ Mr. Horton Says: 

It is a revelation of God, the greatest, the clearest, and the most com- 
plete that the world possesses; but it is one function of its divine teach- 
ing to open our eyes to other revelations of him which are outside 
itself.” 

With such a view of the Bible and such a view of revelation 
Mr. Horton easily gets a basis for the central homiletical con- 
tention in his Verbum Det. If the word of God is that kind 
of truth which God reveals to men by the Holy Spirit, because 
they can receive this truth in no other way, and if, although 
this revealed word of God is at its best in the Bible, yet it may 
be found, outside the Bible, in Christian books written since 
the New Testament canon was completed—in the heathen litera- 
tures, in the modern poets, and in works on history, science, and 
philosophy—then surely the Christian preacher may be ear- 
nestly urged to put his pious platitudes away and speak out a 
vital, modern “syllable of the Holy Ghost.” 

Looking critically at Mr. Horton’s entire scheme, some 
features in it should be commended and other features should 
be condemned. As a whole, the work is, anyone can see, con- 
structive and not destructive in purpose. The author wants to 
get the Bible safely out of contention, and the ministry quickly 
into a more effective way of preaching; and hence he intro- 
duces this view of the word of God—a view which probably 
he has received, directly or indirectly, from the mediating the- 
ology of Germany. But wherever the view came from it has 
been treated with marked originality and force by this noble 
English scholar. The result is the best evidence yet produced 


* Verbum Dei, pp. 145, 146. 
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that Professor Cheyne knew his ground when he said, “The 
period of negation and destruction is past, and the work of 
gentle and gradual reconstruction has begun.” Mr. Horton’s 
attempt is, of itself, a practical failure in relation to the Chureh, 
for the Protestant Church can never accept his notion of reve- 
lation, and will never accept such a dismembered Bible as he 
offers; but it is something to have a really serious beginning in 
reconstruction, and yet more to have a pioneer who has not 
only convictions and courage to defend them, but spiritual in- 
sight. He may not have the delicate, special training and cool, 
judicial temper of some of the great critics; but he has what 
they often seem to lack—vision. He can see the profounder 
issues of the battle. 

Yet more important, and perhaps not altogether unrelated to 
this spiritual vision, Mr. Horton has a Christological aim. To 
him Christ is not merely his personal Saviour, but also the 
true center of any theology which is worth the keeping. Ie 
means anew to build up the Church around the Master, and is 
honestly afraid that the conservative view of the Bible is block- 
ing the way. He believes that we care much more about a final 
authority for opinion than we do about a living Lord for the 
practical redemption of man. In a few places he uses words 
which suggest that he may have been caught in the new 
Kantian drift; but the most that he says about Jesus rings 
thoroughly true. Here is a passage from one of his more ear- 
nest statements : 

To attempt to interpret him as an ordinary man, or even as an extraor- 
dinary man, is to falsify the whole record and so to reduce him at once to 
an unknowable quantity. We are on the horns of a dilemma from which 
there is no escape: either this record is historical or it is not. If it is, 
Jesus is the unique Son of God manifest in the flesh; if it is not, we have 
no knowledge of Jesus, we can say nothing about him.* 


One can understand the joy of a certain preacher who, reading 
this passage after spending several hours drifting about among 
Mr. Horton’s critical negations, exclaimed, “ His anchor has 
grabbed the bottom at last!” 

Over against these praiseworthy features there is now and 
again manifest a polemical spirit which is harsh and ex- 
travagant. Seldom does Mr. Horton refer to the conservative 


* Inspiration and the Bible, p. 93. 
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position with any measure of fairness. In this discussion over 
the Bible this easy explosion of the epithet on both sides, and 
about as much on one side as on the other, is doing no good 
whatever, and is sometimes making the separation between men 
much deeper than their argument. 


Friend, though thy soul burn thee, yet be still ; 
Thoughts were not made for strife, nor tongues for swords ; 
He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 

And that is not Truth that hath the heart to kill. 


This intense polemical bias has led Mr. Horton into some very 
rash statements. Take this one: 


The loose and careless habit of describing the Bible as the word of God 
is more than any other single cause responsible for the infidel literature 
which has flooded the Protestant world in the last century and the pres- 
ent. Poor Tom Paine shattered his soul and made shipwreck of faith 
in a frenzied protest against the obvious error, and was met by the sleek 
orthodoxy of the eighteenth century with loathing and vituperation.* 


Does Mr. Horton really think that his own notion of the 
word of God would not have been obnoxious to “ poor Tom 
Paine?” Deism had a profounder cause than any theory of 
inspiration whatever. The Frenchman was not far afield when 
he said, “The deist is an atheist lucky in classification.” 
Just as superficial and extravagant is Mr. Horton’s entire con- 
sideration of the conservative position. In all his chapters in 
the three books you will look in vain for any just, discriminating 
statement of what the conservative writers teach. Here is an 
example: 

For this alarm, of which we are beginning to beashamed, the cast-iron 
theory of inspiration is no doubt largely to blame. We did not think that 
the Hebrew yowel-points were inspired, perhaps, but we thought that the 
headings of our chapters and the titles of the books certainly must be.t 


He has in mind, I suppose, “the mechanical theory,” which 
is often associated with the name of Quenstedt; but that the- 
ory has not, as far as I know, been taught in the Protestant 
Church in this generation. The “verbal theory” is taught 
in some places, but Mr. Horton has given no fair idea of it, 
and if he had, that would not be enough; for that theory is not 
dominant, is not even central, in the Protestant conservative 


* Verbum Dei, p. 112. + [Inspiration and the Bible, p. 21. 
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camp. Why does he not bring before his readers the conserv- 
ative defense as it really stands in conservative literature ? 
Why not quote from such a book as Zhe Supernatural Reve- 
lation, to show that those against him are not fully represented 
by any “cast-iron theory?” If in these days a Universalist 
should, in a serious argument against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, quietly give the impression to his readers that 
everyone holding the said doctrine believed in an everlasting 
torture by physical flame, would not his polemic be a misrep- 
resentation? Precisely this kind of polemical misrepresentation 
is chargeable to Mr. Horton. There can be no fair and helpful 
polemical discussion unless it is made to bear upon the point 
of least difference between the two antagonistic positions. 

Mr. Horton’s Christology has already been spoken of in a 
spirit of admiration, and his view is so loyal and so close 
to the truth that I am loath to offer any further word of criti- 
cism. But the person of Christ is by Mr. Horton somewhat 
overemphasized. In this regard he is like many of the modern 
liberal writers. Their philosophy of Christianity, as far as 
they express it, seems to be about this: Take a natural or ethnic 
religion and add to it Jesus Christ, and the result is the Chris- 
tian religion. With an evangelical estimate of Christ to begin 
with, the sum total here is so large that it satisfies a great many 
people; but for all that it is not large enough. In the Chris- 
tian religion there is a long series of peculiarities. Now and 
then in this series the Christian view touches, for an instant, 
something in natural religion, but soon it springs away and 
rises to a positive contrast. An illustration is found, as Bishop 
Westcott has pointed out, in the large difference between the 
heathen notion of the immortality of the soul and the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Even more decidedly 
peculiar are the Christian views of God, of sin, of the world, 
and of religious experience. 

In relation to Christ, the true Christian peculiarity culminates, 
not, as some try to make out, in the person of Christ; not even 
in the incarnation and the person considered together; but in 


the atonement forsin. Thus all this extreme modern emphasis 
upon the Sermon on the Mount as the heart or the one vital 
note of Christianity is a false emphasis. It was too early to 
express the heart of Christianity at any point before the Son of 
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God cried out, “It is finished.” This explains the hold St. 
Paul has always had upon the profoundest thinkers in the his- 
tory of the Church. Of all the inspired writers he is the one 
who has most nearly mastered the vast Christian peculiarity of 
the death of our Lord. When the pulpit is once again 
drenched with St. Paul, then we shall once more get a typical 
Christian sermon ; and when we once get such sermons every- 
where it may be that the day of the “new theology” and the 
“sanctuary orchestra” and the “ecclesiastical panorama” will 
have passed away. Never were there church leaders and 
workers more thoroughly honest and consecrated. But the 
trouble is that an imperfect philosophy of Christianity has got 
the ear of the century; and this indirectly produces all sorts of 
superticial and inadequate things, both in theology and in serv- 
ice. We may not understand Mr. Horton; but if we do under- 
stand him he has, under all his work, this imperfect philosophy 
of Christianity, and such a philosophy is a sad fault in a critic 
of the Bible. To understand, not merely the New Testament, 
but even the Old Testament, one must grasp all the peculiar- 
ities of our Christian faith. If all that is only grasped, then 
let the eritie do what he must as an honest scholar with 
the precious records. Ah, what would we care what he did 
with these little questions of date and authorship and literary 
form, if at the last he really gave us back our Bible as the 
organic and supernatural revelation of God’s entirely peculiar 
and only plan of redemption ? 

This necessarily leads us to say something about Mr. Horton's 
conception of the supernatural, although the subject is larger 
than can be thoroughly managed in this article. The Christian 
doctrine of the supernatural is just as peculiar as anything 
else in Christian doctrine. It is not the extraordinary, nor 
the extraordinary for moral ends, but the extraordinary 
doing of God in direct relation to the plan of redemption 
and for the very sake of that plan. So the true Christian 
supernatural is ever in wholesome check. Never can you 
push it into the queer and abnormal, as to-day the spurious 
miracle is often pushed. Dr. Frank, of Erlangen, in dealing 
with the school of Professor Ritschl, has shown how this spu- 
rious supernatural grows out of an overemphasis being placed 
upon man’s superiority, as a rational, moral agent, to tle whole 
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physical universe.* The emphasis Christianity puts upon God’s 
laws is lost sight of in the effort to dignify man. Mr. Horton 
has enough to say about the supernatural ; but his supernatural 
is not in full Christian check. It is so cheap that it is to 
be had in every pious market. Instead of discriminating be- 
tween that natural revelation which M. Taine said he found in 
rocks and plants (and which culminates in the ethnie religions) 
and the Christian revelation (which culminates in Jesus Christ), 
Mr. Horton defines all revelation as that truth which comes to 
men, in extraordinary way, by the help of the divine Spirit. 
If his definition were sound, then there would be, as he says, 
revelation outside the Bible. But if his definition were sound 
it would not take much effort to do, what he himself uneon- 
sciously begins to do in his Yale lectures, namely, to break 
down his distinction between scientific and revealed truth. 

But he has missed the Christian point of view altogether. 
Revelation, in the Christian sense, is not truth which is not 
scientific, but truth which is redemptional—truth which is a 
part of the supernatural plan of redemption. More precisely, 
revelation is all the truth the Holy Ghost himself put his seal 
upon in working out the peculiar plan of redemption. Thus 
the distinction Mr. Horton makes between the truth a man ean 
get and the truth he cannot get is entirely irrelevant. As a 
matter of fact, the prophet or apostle did not, probably, ever 
make any very large personal contribution to the theopneustic 
utterance, although there often was a positive personal coloring. 
But it is useless to try to separate so finely between the human 
and the divine in man. Only a person with both feet in deism 
would expect to find the dividing line. 

The matter of importance for us is, not the question of what 
the prophet or apostle could or could not get, but the question 
of what the Holy Ghost sealed. However this message started, 
whether from a vision at night or in looking over an old manu- 
script in the morning, whether by precise words given with 
articulate voice or by subtile suggestion given in the ordinary 
process of thinking, the main thing is that the message ended 
to the chosen man’s consciousness in a word sealed by the Holy 
Spirit as belonging to the supernatural line of salvation, From 
this point of view, even the Old Testament is supernatural and 


* Dogmatische Studien. See the Critical Review for April, 1898. 
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just as different from all other sacred literatures as Jesus himself 
is different from Confucius. From this point of view, the real 
word of God is finished ; not because the Holy Spirit is gone, 
aud not because he has nothing more to say, but because there 
is nothing more to say which is basal in redemption. I doubt 
not that the Holy Spirit did, as Mr. Horton so eloquently says, 
suggest to the missionary the thought so effectively preached 
to the Indians, “I know where all your dead children are ;” 
but that is no more than a specific application of a portion of 
revelation already given in the word of the Bible. To-day 
the Holy Ghost is doing that kind of work; that is, he is help- 
ing us to understand and readjust and freshly apply old 
Scripture truth. And if one wants to call the result of this 
present pressure of the Holy Spirit a modern word of God, 


perhaps no harm would be done if one were as eareful as Dr. 


Kiibel of Tiibingen, who insists that there is a word of God 
now, but calls this modern word “ indirect,’ and leaves 
the Bible undisturbed as our final authority.* But Mr. Hor- 
ton is not so careful; and his discussion at this point is theo- 
logically as reckless as it is homiletieally glorious. 

Here at the end, then, I find myself in difficulty. This great 
English preacher has been to me so helpful that I do not like 
to close this article in a critical spirit. But his teaching, if 
taken in a thoroughgoing way, would surely bring the ministry 
into that realm of vagary where the typical preacher would be 
a William Miller or an Edward Irving, and not a Robert 
Horton. 


* Neue Jahrbticher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1893, No, 2. See the Thinker for July, 
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Arr. VIL—METHODIST DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


Tue subject naturally divides itself into two questions: 
(1) What was the doctrinal position of original Methodism ? 
(2) Has the Methodist Episcopal Church adhered to that doc- 
trine? In answer to the first question we refer to the twen- 
tieth article of our creed: 

The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original 


and actual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. 


In the ritual of the Lord’s Supper, in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, oceur the following significant words: 

Who made there, by his oblation of himself once offered, a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 


world. 


Space will not permit the discussion of the pedigree of these 
statements of belief. They contain the actual doctrine of 
atonement as accepted by original Methodism. 

Watson’s /nstitutes, constituting the most able and compre- 
hensive systematic theology of original Methodism, is found to 
be in exact accord with the creed and ritual. Watson not only 
emphasized the words “ propitiation” and “satisfaction,” but 
ascribed a penal significance to the sufferings of Christ: 


But that Christ died for us directly as a substitute... is to be fully 
proved from those scriptures in which he is said to have borne punishment 
due to our offenses... . The death of Christ was primarily intended for 
the expiation of sins with respect to God, and not to us.... We call the 


death of Christ a satisfaction offered to divine justice for the transgres- 
sions of men, with reference to the effect upon the mind of the supreme 
Lawgiver. ... The term satisfaction is taken from the Roman law, and 
signifies to content a person agerieved. ... God is love; but it is not 
necessary, in order to support this truth, to assume that he is nothing 
else. ... In the case before us the wrath turned away is the wrath of God. 


These quotations will suffice to show in what sense Mr. Watson 
used the terms “ propitiation” and “satisfaction.” In these 
fundamental matters Richard Watson is found to be in exact 
accord with Arminius. 


The way is now prepared to consider the second question. 
“Does the Methodist Episcopal Church of to-day stand on 
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the same doctrinal platform?” As to creed and ritual there 
van be but one answer. There has been no change whatever 
in these. But when we turn to the assigned Course of Study 
and find Miley’s Atonement in Christ we are compelled to 
hesitate. The stream of tendency has set in strong for Dr. 
Miley’s views; and it is no mean compliment that our chiet 
pastors have decided in his favor. A work to gain such recog- 
nition must possess something besides a superticial fascination, 
luxuriant rhetoric, and the ability to cull extended quotations. 
Dr. Miley’s work is a strong book, showing unusual analytical 
power and the rare faculty of letting go the thread of a subsid- 
iary thought at the right moment. But when we place it by 
the side of Watson’s /nstitutes and ask, “ Are the doctrinal 
lines parallel?’ we cannot give an aflirmative answer. Dr. 
Miley loads the word “satisfaction” with opprobrium and 
relegates its use to those whose views he repudiates; but he 
concedes that his “rectoral theory” is in process of gradual 
evolution, and this concession has a tendency to create suspi- 
clon. He seeks the groundwork of his theory, not in Watson 
or Arminius, but in Grotius. 

Is it not trhe that Grotius, when he made his attack upon 
Socinianism, was answered by Crellius, to whom he never re- 
plied, but thanked Crellius for the answer? Is it not true that 
Unitarians quote Grotius in their published tracts as on their 
side? Did not his biographer try to defend him from the 
charge ot Socinianism ¢ Was he not declared to be too broad 
for any sect?* When aman is found to have been so broad that, 
after he is dead, the orthodox and liberals strive together con- 
cerning his doctrinal position, and when such a man supplies 
the groundwork of a theory of atonement, even though that the- 
ory does seem capable of scientific adjustment, should we not as 
Methodists do well to pause for another hundred years before 
committing ourselves to a theory built upon such an equivocal 
foundation? The rectoral theory is Grotian and not Arminian. 
Grotius was primarily a jurist, not a theologian. Law took pos- 
session of his mind first and held it by right of possession. To 
Grotius belongs the honor of being the pioneer writer on inter- 
national law. How natural that he should have come to survey 
the atonement first of all as a governmental expedient—with- 


*See Wallace’s Anti-Trinitarian Biography, vol. iii, p. 574, 
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out reference to the inherent nature of the Lawgiver—and as a 


plan of adjusting serious embarrassments between two sover- 
eignties¢ To pass over in silence or with briefest mention the 
fact that the sovereign of the skies is that God who has declared, 
as distinctly as he has declared his love, that vengeance is his 
prerogative alone is to distort the just proportion of revealed 
truth and to court the favor of Universalism. 

Not so with Watson. That they may prove that propitia- 
tion, in the proper sense, cannot be the doctrine of Scripture, 
he charges his Socinian opponents with denying that there is 
wrath in God. The governmental theory is significant because 
it withdraws attention from the actual personal displeasure of 
the Almighty toward sin and locates the embarrassment chiefly 
in governmental necessity. The governmental theory appears 
to the writer to have a direct tendency to divert the mind from 
that necessity which lies deep in the nature of God himself and 
fixes the mind upon the matter of legal adjustment ; and, in so 
far as this is accomplished, the tremendous sanctions of holy 
law are weakened as they reach the mind of the recipient. 
Therefore, we are unable to conclude that the doctrinal basis of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh is in accord with that of orig- 
inal Methodism. Without imposing any burden upon the im- 
agination, we may claim, what any well-informed minister or 
layman will searcely deny, that a change has come over Meth- 
odist preaching. Brimstone Corner—so called in derision of 
the faithful proclamation of the sure penalties which should 
overtake impenitent transgressors—once was located in nearly 
every city where early Methodism had won its trophies. Of 
late we have had so much of natural law in the spiritual world 
that ministers allude to law as if it were older than God, as 
an impersonal principle of operation or evolution; and the 
rectoral theory is in accord with this manifest trend. 

We might also note the natural effect of this theory upon 
experimental and practical holiness. Iloliness in the creature 
implies likeness to God. Ilence the command, “ Be ye holy; 
for I am holy.” The root of this command is to be found 
in the nature of God. Christ, when he unfolded the principles 
of the kingdom of God, in his Sermon on the Mount, said, * Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” The ground of required holiness in the creature is 
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not primarily in law, but in the essential nature of the Law- 
giver. Under the economy of redemption the promise, yea, the 
expectation, is that we shall be “ changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.” This seems to be the Scripture viewpoint 
of holiness. What, then, if the vision of the believer be in any 
degree diverted from God himself to some governmental ad- 
justment? Alienation, in the Pauline sense, means something 
more than being out of harmony with environment, law being 
included in environment. It is alienation from the life of 
God, for under redemption everything points Godward. This 
brings us to the pivotal point of so preaching the atonement as 
to fix the vision of the inquirer on God himself. “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself ”—not simply to his 
law, but to himself. Are we not warranted in cherishing ap- 
prehension lest the governmental theory shall be found to 
divert faith from its true objective / 

Another objection to Dr. Miley’s work is its inadequate ree- 
ognition of Old Testament typology. If Christ is indeed * the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” and if the Bible 
contains the gradual unfolding of God’s chosen method of re- 
demption, strange would it have been had there been no Old 
Testament symbolism of the supreme fact of history. If the 
ceremonial law was replete with shadows of good things to 
come, then any theory which is adequate to cover all the re- 
vealed elements of redemption must be tested by the elements 
of Old Testament symbolism, as well as by New Testament 
revelation. One of the palpable features of Dr. Miley’s book 
is its scanty treatment of the typology of redemption ; and this 
feature, so manifest, seems to confirm the justice of the lan- 
guage of a recent author that, while the governmental theory 
“contains a valuable element of truth, namely, that the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ seeure the interests of God’s govern- 
ment, it is false by defect in substituting for the chief aim of 
the atonement one which is only subordinate and incidental.” * 
A single quotation from the Atonement in Christ will show that 
we have not mistaken the tenor of Dr. Miley’s theory : 

With these facts, the atonement of satisfaction must be excluded from 
her system of doctrines [referring to Methodism], and the rectoral theory 
maintained as the only doctrine of a real atonement agreeing with them.t 


* A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology, p. 403. + Page 215. 
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Take the very title of Dr. Miley’s work, Atonement in 


Christ ; as if a single proposition could tell the whole story of 


Christ’s mediatorial work—a translation of a Greek particle by 
one preposition of restricted sense—a particle which has such 
varied significations as in, at, on, upon, by, through, with, 
among, on account of, CONCE rning, toward, against, before, 
near, all these significations put into a philological compress 
and reduced to the dimensions of an English particle. This 
may be a convenience in constructing a theory, but it is open 
to the criticism of 1njust restriction, or putting a part for the 
whole ; and it is precisely this objection which must stand against 
the rectoral theory. We object to its principle of exclusion ; 
it practically excludes, by retiring to the background, the 
primary truth of the immanent holiness of God. Dr. Miley’s 
book is consistent with his theory, but cannot be reconciled 
with the doctrinal basis of original Methodism. He has evi- 
dently been more industrious in setting forth a philosophical 
adjustment of the facts of atonement as recognized by himself 
than in pressing the inquiry as to the possibility of the omission 
of any revealed element in this matter of adjustment. 

Again, what must be the result of denying that there was any 
penal element in the sufferings of Christ? Does not such de- 
nial require a theory of accommodation unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture? If he suffered only a substitute for a penalty, then his 
sufferings had no penal significance. Then we must read in 
Isaiah that the Lord laid upon him a substitute for the iniquity 
of usall. Isaiah represents the Messiah as “ stricken,” ‘ smit- 
ten of God,” as undergoing “chastisement,” and that “it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him.” THe was * cut off,” but not 
for himself. Can we see nothing retributive in such language ¢ 
Did he, indeed, bear “the sin of many,” or only bear a substi- 
tute for theirsins? From what passage of Holy Writ is sucha 
conclusion reached ¢ We read that Jesus Christ “ by the grace 
of God” tasted death “ for every man.” Death is the original 
penalty for sin—a penalty which has not been annulled. Aside 
from its penal relationship, death is an insoluble mystery. 
Where do we learn from prophet or apostle that in Christ’s case 
the penal relationship was detached and a substitute for a pen- 
alty projected? When “in the days of his flesh” the Son of 
God “offered up prayers and supplications with strong erying 
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and tears unto him that was able to save him from death.” 
Is there anything on record to show that those tearful suppli- 
cations were moderated by any assurance in the heart of Jesus 
that the death which confronted him had all the penal element 
eliminated? If philosophy is what we are after how shall we 
understand those awful symptoms of soul distress when Christ 
felt such a sense of abandonment that it extorted from him a 
loud lament? Truly, we cannot understand how the penalty 
which was our due could in any form touch his immaculate 
personality No more can we understand how he could suffer 
a substitute fora penalty. Dr. Miley is not alone in modern 
Methodist authorship in advocating this theory. All the 
greater, therefore, is the reason for careful cireumspection of 
doctrinal trend. One thing is evident, namely, that no great 
Church organization can permanently and without unrest con- 
tinue to teach one thing in ereed and ritual and another and 
contrary doctrine in a text-book of its course of ministerial study. 

What if it be true that the revealed elements of atonement 
involve facts which are in their essential nature transcendent : 
is it within the province of mundane philosophy to deal with 
the “how” or “why?” Whether the philosophy of the plan 
of salvation has ever been enshrined in earthborn language, oral 
or written, is a subject which would seem to eall for another 
essay. If Paul the apostle, even after he had been caught up to 
the third heaven, referred to the fundamental facts of redemp- 
tion as a great mystery, and if another apostle referred to the 
same facts as things which the angels desire to look into, and if 
God has forewarned us that these are secret things which be- 
long to him, then there is room for an appropriate reserve or 
hesitation before we seize upon fractional knowledge and at- 
tempt to compel such knowledge to square itself with the metes 
and bounds of a preconceived theory. 


1IS—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Anarcuy is a ferocious folly, a mixture of dense ignorance and 
murderous insanity. Nothing more stupid or more malicious can 
be imagined. The anarchist is the enemy of mankind, a species 
of human mad dog. Vaillant, awaiting the guillotine in the dun- 
geons of La Roquette, refused to see the prison chaplain, saying, 
“T do not believe in religion; it is alla sham. Let those who 
profess religion give some evidence of it by extending a helping 
hand to the deserving poor. This will do more to crush anarchy 
than all the armies of the world.” Such is the brutal libel against 
godliness and the godly which comes hissing from the livid lips 
of anarchy, gnashing its teeth in bitter rage. For centuries the 
followers of Christ have been piling up the very evidence he calls 
for. In times of distress and destitution it has never been seen 
that any society or body of men went before the members of the 
Christian Church in gifts of benevolence and deeds of mercy for 
the succor of the needy and the relief of the suffering; or, if it 
has ever in rare instances so been seen, then, by so much, those 
who bore the Christian name and fell behind were not true to its 
teachings and obligations nor in any way worthy of it. From the 
beginning every Christian church was a benevolent association, a 
humane society. Justin, giving, in his Apology, an account of 
Christian customs in the second century and a description of 
Christian worship, with its baptism, its eucharist, its reading 
of the gospels or of the writings of the prophets, its admonitions 
and exhortations by “the president of the brethren,” says, ‘“‘ And 
those of us who are wealthy help all that are in want.” After 
relating that every Sunday there is a meeting of all Christians 
who live in cities or the country, he adds more particularly that, 
at these assemblies, “of those that are well-to-do and willing 
everyone gives what he will, according to his own purpose, and 
the collection is deposited with the president, and he it is that 
succors orphans and widows and those that are in want through 
sickness or any other cause, and those that are in bonds, and the 
strangers that are sojourning ; and, in short, he has the care of all 


that are in need.” 
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In like manner Tertullian, in his Apology, early in the third 
century writes in vindication of the Christians: 

We are made a body by common religious feeling, unity of discipline, and the 
bond of hope. ... Our presidents are the approved elders, obtaining that honor not 
for a price, but by elevated character; for, indeed, the things of God are not sold 
fora price. Even if there is a sort of common fund it is not made up of money paid 
in fees as for a worship by contract. Each of us puts in a trifle on the monthly 
day or when lhe pleases, but only if he pleases and only if he is able, for no man 
is obliged, but contributes of his own free will. These are, as it were, deposits of 
piety ; for it is not paid out thence for feasts and drinking and thankless eating- 
houses, but for feeding and burying the needy, for boys and girls deprived of 
means and parents, for old folk now confined to the house; also for them that are 


shipwrecked and for any who are in the mines. 


Likewise we learn from Eusebius, the “father of church his- 
tory,” writing about the beginning of the fourth century, that 
there was current in his day an Epistle of Dionysius to the Ro- 
mans, in which that writer said to the Roman Christians: “ For 
you have from the beginning this custom of doing good in divers 
ways to all the brethren and sending supplies to many churches 
in all the cities, in one place refreshing the poverty of them that 
need, in another helping brethren in the mines with the supplies 
which you have sent from the beginning.” Although Dionysius 
here speaks only of aid and comfort given to the brethren, there 
is no room for anyone to suppose that the early Church was 
merely a mutual benefit association confining its kindness to its 
own members. No such policy of exclusion ruled. Its benevo- 
lence was as universal as the offer of salvation. The whole spirit 
of the Gospel, as well as the distinct teaching of Christ and his 
apostles, is in harmony with Paul to the Galatians, “As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men; ” nor is that 
exhortation contracted or curtailed by his adding, “ especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith.” 


Tue mental habits of a scientific age make more vividly absurd 
some of the unscientific procedures of those thinkers who undertake 
to decide by @ priori determination exactly what is knowable and 
what is not, what is possible and what is not. Philosophy takes 
on the tone of dogma and prescription. Spencer, in his F7rst 
Principles, draws the line of the unknowable, as Hume and others 


have drawn the line of the impossible. Certain omniscient erities 


who know more about past events than the eyewitnesses thereof 
dogmatically affirm that the Bible miracles must be regarded as 
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unhistoric because miracles are incredible, being in the nature of 
things so impossible that no amount of evidence can prove them 
to have occurred ; the observed uniformity of nature forbids them. 
The same learned gentlemen, with their exhaustive knowledge of 
the contents and potentialities of this mysterious, wondrous, and 
immeasurable universe, inform us that Bible prophecies must be 
rejected for the reason that they are miracles of foreknowledge, 
and therefore in the very nature of things impossible. For the 
purpose of giving Holy Scripture a momentary rest, it might be 
lawful to create a small diversion by asking these knowing ra- 
tionalistic critics to employ their superhuman talents and keen 
implements for a while in deciding what shall be done with the 
indubitably authentic letter written in the middle of the last 
century by Sarah Pierpont, afterward the wife of the great Jona- 
than Edwards, in which she narrates a singular dream that she 
had about the time of the birth of the famous, or infamous, 
Aaron Burr. Is there anything in this dream which seems pro- 
phetic of the subsequent career of the infant then in arms? Can 
it be that this good woman received in the form of allegory a 
revelation of things to come? Was this a supernatural event, 
a miracle, or is it a natural power of the dreaming mind to fore- 
know future events? Is there a divine Spirit who has a way of 
giving intimations and revelations to the human spirit? Here is 
the letter as published in an old magazine : 


STOCKBRIDGE, May 10, 1756. 
DEAR BROTHER JAMES: Your letters always do us good, and your last was one 
of your best. Have you heard of the birth of Esther’s second child at Newark? 
It was born the 6th of February last, and its parents have named him Aaron 


Burr, Jr., after his father, the worthy president of 


the college. I trust the little 
immortal will grow up to be a good and useful man, But, somehow, a strange 
presentiment of evil has hung over my mind of late, and I can hardly rid myself 
of the impression that that child is born to see trouble. 

You know I don’t believe in dreams and visions; but lately I had a sad night 
of broken sleep, in which the future career of that boy seemed to pass before me. 
He first appeared as a little child, just beginning to ascend a high hill. Not long 
after he set out the two guides who started with him disappeared one after 
the other. He went on alone, and as the road was open and plain and as friends 
met him at every turn he got along very well. At times he took on the air 
and bearing ofa soldier, and then of a statesman, assuming to lead and control 
others. As he neared the top of the hill the way grew more steep and difficult, 
and his companions became alienated from him, refusing to help him or to be led 
by him. Baffled in his designs and angered at his ill-success, he began to lay 


about him with violence, leading some astray and pulling down others at every 


attempt to rise. Soon he himself began to slip and slide down the rough and 
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perilous sides of the hill, now regaining his foothold for a little, then losing it 
again, until at length he stumbled and fell headlong down, down, into a black and 
yawning gulf at the base. 

At this I woke in distress, and was glad enough to find it was only a dream. 
Now, you may make as much or as little of this as you please. I think the dis- 
turbed state of our country, along with my own indifferent health, must have oc- 
casioned it. A letter from his mother, to-day, assures me that her little Aaron is 
a lively, prattlesome fellow, filling his parents’ hearts with joy. 

Your loving sister, SARAH. 


ITALIAN SORROWS. 

Tue difficulty of judging respecting the value of things con- 
temporaneous is generally felt, though the feeling does not pre- 
vent the making of a full record of judgments upon current events 
and opinions. The feeling is that of sobered wisdom ; the record 
is made by inexperienced enthusiasm. Every considerable event 
carries with it some unexpected sequences. We may know 
these sequences to be possible, but we are so much occupied 
with the first results of a change that the results farther away 
get no attention. In some cases this is well for us ; the change 
may be a beneficent one, but we might not make it if we saw all 
the consequences, A good case to illustrate all this is the Italian 
revolution of 1859-70. Each step of that great march of Italy 
—from Solferino to the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Rome— 
was witnessed by philanthropists abroad and Italians at home 
with gratification. The creation of an Italian nation and the abo- 
lition of the temporal power of the pope—giving the new nation 
its capital in the Rome of the Caesars—furnished the lovers of 
progress one of several nineteenth century occasions for exulta- 
tion. Nothing has happened to make us regret the triumph 
of liberal Italy. But much has happened which was not fore- 
seen; had it been foreknown the chilling vision might have 
checked the ardor of the revolutionist and the joy of the philan- 
thropist. 

If the actors and spectators of that great drama had been able 
to read the journalism of 1893 and 1894 would the change have 
come which made Italy a nation? Perhaps not. The journalism 
would have shown brigandage in Sicily, riots in Carrara, deficits in 


the treasury, poverty everywhere, and national bankruptcy loom- 
ing threateningly in the future. The philanthropic spectator sees 
the young nation humiliated and discouraged. He knows that 
the actors in this afterpiece are in their hearts weary of their 
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accomplished desire, or at least but languidly reciting their ritual 
of liberty and independence, while some are rehearsing litanies of 
despair. We need not share those melancholy emotions or dis- 
trust the final outcome of this historical performance. Nothing 
has happened which does not logically follow from the revolution. 

We have ourselves gone through as a people a similar experi- 
ence. A decade after our emancipation from British rule our 
prospects were clouded by sectional controversies, by debts, by 
the languor of a diminished confidence in our ideals. We had a 
painful march to make toward our real unity and our national 
repose. The march did not really end until the emancipation of 
the slaves. The sense of security in our political institutions had 
none of its present strength when Webster made his immortal 
plea for the Union, Few of those who fought for deliverance 
from Great Britain lived long enough to outlive a fear that what 
they won was worth too little in comparison with its cost in blood 
and suffering. And yet not one trouble or pain came that might 
not have been foreseen as a necessary accompaniment of the toil 
of building the American colonies into a nation. 

The dramatic entry of the King of Italy into Rome did not 
complete the unification of Italy; it began it. That which seemed 
the end only removed the obstacles long interposed between the 
people and their desired opportunity to rear aloft the temple of 
liberty; they began to build from that hour of triumph. They 
have builded, as men must always do, both wisely and unwisely. 
Their errors and failures were necessary, because they were only 
men. Perhaps another and happier future may commend them for 
the rare wisdom of preparing the minimum of sorrow. They did 
not, like our fathers, build on virgin soil. They inherited an old 
estate, discrepant in its powers as related to the demands upon it, 
disordered in management, and overgrown with every kind of 
weeds. Differences in dialects and in history made unity of blood 
and speech rather a possibility than a reality. A vast number of 
> such as railways, required wealth which did 
not exist. The vast majority of the people could not read, and 
the government had to become a schoolmaster. Besides, all his- 
tory warned the Italians to beware of the men beyond the Alps, 
and to provide arms and soldiers for their own defense. All this, 
and vastly more, which an American can scarcely weigh, Italy has 
wisely and rapidly accomplished. If there be room for doubt, 
it must be whether it lay within the power of humanity to make 
a new, self-governed, and independent Italy out of the people 
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who in 1870 called themselves the Italian nation. If any well- 
grounded fear exists that the nation will stumble and fall this 
fear must attach itself to the immense difficulties of the task 
which rose up to confront the man of 1870. It is not mistakes, 
not bad alliances, not bad financeering, not political antagonisms 
in the last quarter of a century, but the legacies of other cerrtu- 
ries, making all these things inevitably a part of the new national 
life, which still weaken onr hope of the .political and social re- 
demption of Italy. The burden of history is the weight upon 
Italian shoulders. 

This is a load which nations must carry. It is a fond delusion 
that in an inspired moment a people may disburden themselves 
of all hateful things. They would need for that the power to die 
all at once and leave behind them a generation they had not 
reared into manhood. The brigandage of Sicily is as old as the 
exploits of Spartacus. No quarter of a century of free institutions 
will change the character and habits of a people—a character and 
habits stamped into their inmost being by centuries of despotism. 
We get now and again a glimpse of these habits when the Mafia 
embroil New Orleans or a murder in New York is traced into the 
black ooze of secret society bogs. Distrust of the next man, in- 
trigue against the authority of law-—these are not passions such 
as we experience. In Italy they run down into the roots of the 
manhood out of which the new nation must be built. So of every 
difficulty and failure in the well-beloved peninsula—the cause of 
it all lies back in the terrible past. The census of this last 
twenty-five years is a ground of hope; it is more, not less, than 
was to be expected. The sorrows of Italy as they confront us in 
the daily press are the sorrows of a people measurably successful 
in a vast undertaking. And they are less grievous to know than 
the voiceless sorrows of the ages whose legacy they are. 

The future has a large investment in the new Italy. She is one 
of the historical glories of the age. We had doubtless under- 
estimated the vastness, moral and social, of the enterprise. But 
the possibility of success is rather proved than disproved by 
events. If there be any new reason for doubt of the future it is 
that, though education is spreading, the moral rehabilitation of 
the people of southern Italy is still delayed. That work, the brac- 
ing of the moral character, is not to be expected from schools or 
polling booths. It is the work of sound religious training; and 
we are compelled to distrust the agencies officially or by histor- 
ical right intrusted with the moral culture of the people. 
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JEWISH OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


JewisH objections to the invitations of Christianity and to 
Christianity itself, as formulated in an editorial of the American 
Hebrew, under date of September 29, 1893, kindly criticising an 
article in the September-October number of the Methodist Re- 
view in which the questions, “Is Christianity progressing? Is 
Judaism progressing?” were discussed, are of critical, theoretical, 
and practical character. They are couched in terms of apprecia- 
tive manliness, candor, and fairness, and also of scorching re- 
buke to certain workers whom it brands as a “ hungry, sordid, 
and ignorant crowd of conversionists.” 

Into the merits of Jewish quarrel with the latter it is foreign 
to our purpose to enter. The Christianity of Christ, which we 
endeavor humbly to personify, has nothing of feeling, purpose, 
or method toward Jewish brethren that is inconsistent with pro- 
found respect for their intellect and learning, deference to their 
right of private judgment, and unselfish love for them as children 
of our common Father, entitled, equally with ourselves, to all 
the blessings of his providence and grace. With any “ manner 
of disseminating religious truth” discordant from this spirit no 
true follower of the great Teacher can have the least sympathy. 
Neither force, nor fraud, nor “ profligate wretches,” nor aught 
save the truth spoken in love should or can avail to effect Chris- 
tian ends. “ Degrading methods” constitute ground of just 
“practical objection” to spurious Christianity, but not to the 
Christianity of purity, love, and beneficence. While of one mind 
with the American Hebrew in repugnance to iniquity, howsoever 
manifested, we should be glad for that very reason to see all its 
coreligionists walking in fellowship with the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, the only and true God. 

The critical objection to Christianity that it “has not accom- 
plished its ostensible mission,” and, therefore, is not preferable 
to Judaism, is stated by the Menorah Monthly, June, 1893, in 
many forms. Among them is the sadly true assertion that “ the 
Churches as organized bodies have preserved an ominous silence 
in those questions that affected the Christian standing. Can the 
Church approve a policy which denies refuge to the unfortunate 


exiles that are driven from house and home because of the faith 
that is in them—because of the faith which rests upon the same 
pillars upon which the Church rests, acknowledged to be of divine 
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origin by Jew and Christian? What has the Church done as an 
organized body to counteract the spread of sentiment opposed 
to the very first principle professed by Christianity, that of 
the brotherhood of man? And in the face of such culpable 
negligence can the Church still claim to have progressed and to 
be entitled to the recognition of living up to the divine com- 
mand, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself ?’” 
* Peccavi” should be the confession of each of the Churches as 


Answer who chooses. 


organizations in reply to these questions. Nevertheless, whether 
9 


this be a “reason at all that counts for much with Jews” is, in 
the candid opinion of the American Hebrew, “to be seriously 
questioned.” It is “reasonable enough and honest enough to 
admit that it [Christianity] has achieved enough to warrant the 
presumption that it will do still more for humanity.” 

The principal Jewish objection to Christianity is theoretical. 
Its real ground is alleged to be “the fundamental recreancy to the 
teachings of Judaism involved in the Christian dogmas, notably 
the sonship, the divine sonship of Jesus, [and] the necessity of his 
mediation as a condition precedent to the hope of salvation to 
humankind. These doctrines, and others affiliated thereto, which 
constitute the distinguishing trait of Christianity, are absolutely 
antagonistic to the principles of Judaism.” 

In order that adherents of the old faith and those of the new, 
or of the immature and the perfected respectively, may under- 
stand each other and the points whereon they differ, it is essential 
that the term “Judaism” should be accurately defined. If in 
Jewish usage it denote “the law and the prophets,” or the entire 
contents of the Old Testament, we have no objection to it or its 
teachings, but cordially accept both. If in addition to these it 
include the traditions of the fathers, the sayings of the sages, 
and the miscellaneous lore of the Mishna and Gemara, er Talmud, 
then are we bound by principles of the inspired prophets to judge 
of the latter by their concord or discord with the former. “ The 
Lord is our lawgiver” (Isa. xxxiii, 22). “The law of the Lord is 
perfect ” (Psalm xix, 7). “To the law and to the testimony: if 


they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them” (Isa. viii, 20). Whatever is agreeable thereto is 


to be received, whatever is incongruous therewith is to be re- 
jected. These are the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth also, and 
of those eminent Jewish Christians, the apostles John, Peter, 
Paul, James, and the evangelist Mark. All accept and continue 
that consensus of faith in the Old Testament canon, established 
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by the overwhelming authority of predecessors to whom were 
intrusted the “oracles of God.” 

Just as systems of physical science are human interpretations of 
facts and phenomena, so systems of theology are human interpre- 
tations of divine revelation. All are more or less truthful and 
more or less erroneous. As knowledge increases systems of faith, 
whether scientific or spiritual, change, expand, and bring believers 
into ever closer approximation to, and possession of, absolute and 
relative truth. In nothing is this process more obvious than in 
the doctrinal history of the Jewish Church. Fresh light is per- 
petually breaking forth from the pages of “God’s word written,” 
and is, or should be, gladly welcomed by those who love the truth, 
through whatever media and from whatever quarter that light 
may come. Inthe blending lights of past centuries and of present 
time what is the best representation—confessedly imperfect at 
the best—of biblical doctrine concerning “the sonship, the divine 
“The principles of Judaism”—modern 


” 


sonship of Jesus? 
Judaism—may be “absolutely antagonistic” to any Christian 
representation; but the teachings of “the law and the prophets,” 
as constituting the ancient or biblical Judaism, may necessitate, 
and so far forth assist to, the best representation. Each earnest 
searcher after truth must do the best he can for himself. Our 
representations, like those of the natural sciences which deal with 
life and force, cannot exhibit geometrical exactitude, because it 
is life, not matter, and life in its highest forms, with which 
they are conversant. Representations must necessarily differ, 
just as the representers differ in natural endowment and moral 
quality. None can rightfully claim infallibility nor attempt to 
compel belief or profession of belief. 

Yet, notwithstanding diversity of representations, the things 
represented remain just what they are. Jews, equally with Chris- 
tians, believe in the fatherhood of God. He is the infinite and eter- 
nal Spirit, immanent in all things, and transcending all things. 
> (Acts xvii, 
28). Personality is his, together with omniscience, omnipotence, 


In him “we live, and move, and have our being’ 
independence, absolute supremacy, and perfection of every 
intellectual and moral attribute. Before and above all cosmical 
things, when neither means nor being was in existence outside 
himself, he brought the whole into reality of his own free will. 
The author of Heb. xi, 3, in his sublime confession testifies to 
historical fact: “Through faith we understand that the worlds 


[xdonoc, universe] were framed by the word of God, so that 
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things which are seen were not made of things which do appear.” 
Nothing has, or has had, or will have being without the dogos of 
God. Gesenius affirms that dara’, “create,” with plural subject, 
is rather employed with respect to the new production of a thing 
(see Gen. ii, 3) than to the conformation and elaboration of ma- 
terial. So also most of the rabbins hold that creation is the 
production of a thing from nothing. In the doing of this, to 
us inconceivable, work the moving force was eternal love. 
His plan embraced the creation of myriad worlds, and espe- 
cially of our world, which was to be peopled by many gener- 
ations of sentient, responsible creatures. His purpose was con- 
summated with majestic ease. “He spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast” (Psalm xxxiii, 9). In the solemn, 
deliberate creation of Adam, in whom was seminally the human 
species, God said, “ Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness” (Gen. 1, 26). “Us ”—is this the pluralis majesticus ? 
Aben Ezra says that it is not; that the plural of majesty is for- 
eign to the usus loguendi of the earliest language degrading to 
the Deity, and that seeming examples in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
in Num. xxii, 6, and Dan. ii, 36, do not justify the opinion. 
In the latter passage, moreover, it is an Aramaic form of speech. 
Maimonides impliedly denies that “us’ 
ticus when he includes in “us” the earth, as cooperative, 
“mediately and obediently through the divine word,” as Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis puts it, with the Eternal acting “directly 
and sovereignly.” “In owr image.” This pronoun points out 


> is the pluralis majes- 


an original view of distinction in the divine personality, which 
afterward developed into the distinction of Hlohim and Ruach 
Elohim (or of God and his wisdom, in Prov. viii) with refer- 
ence to the creation. The trinitarian idea is here unfolding it- 
self germinally. Maimonides defines ¢selem, “image,” as the 
specitic form, or that which makes a thing inwardly what it is. 
Gen. ix, 6, shows that this “image” was not wholly destroyed 
by the fall. Man, in his relations to the universal Father, 
may “put off the old man with his deeds,” and “put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him” (Col. iii, 9, 10). This “new man” is, “after 
God,” “ created in righteousness and true holiness,” or holiness— 
wholeness—of truth (Eph. iv, 24). Physically, man may be an 
architectural product of divine power operative in the processes 
of nature; but as the tselem, “image,” of God he is also a meta- 
physical,a spiritual being. The image of God is his distinguish- 
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ing type. By virtue of this he and all his descendants are a 
peculiar species, lifted far above the level of what is commonly 
called nature into the realm of the supernatural and divine. 

Whether, as optimists believe, the plan of creation adopted by 
Jehovah is the best of possible plans or not, it is a fair deduction 
from his postulated infinite and necessary perfection that his 
prescience included and still includes all the events of the fu- 
ture. The temptation and fall of man and the long train of 
awful ills thence resulting—were all foreknown by him. For the 
redemption of the lapsed species his plan provided. So the reve- 
lation of his mind and will declares. Father of the spirits of all 
flesh (Isa, lvii, 16; Zech. xii, 1; Heb. xii, 9), whether by direct 
creation, or through traduction and growth by means of mechan- 
ical forees—which we call natural because evidenced by visible 
phenomena and by that minute providence in which he numbers 
the hairs on every head and plentifully supplies the wants of all 
beings—he from the deep love of his own paternal nature con- 
structs the way by which his banished ones may be brought home 
again to his heart and likeness and to consummate bliss. 

In all his grand designs concerning the future of the Adamic 
family the wisdom of God is gloriously evident. | He compasses 
the highest ends by the use of the best means. In Prov. viii, 
12-36, is a beautiful poetic personification of his unerring wisdom. 
Some interpreters, mistakenly, we think, understand this personifi- 
cation to be identical with the Logos or “ Word.” Others be- 
lieve it to represent the mediative element of God’s omnipresence, 
while the Word represents the mediative element in his action. 
“ Wisdom,” according to Philo, “ corresponds to the émmanent 
word, while the Word, strictly speaking, was defined as enuncia- 
tive.” Both ideas are signified by prophetic language. “The 
one prepared men for the revelation of the Son of God, the other 
for the revelation of the Holy Spirit.” _Immanent wisdom and 
enunciative energy were manifested by the Father in the execu- 
tion of his creative plan, IIis eternal power and Godhead are 
“understood by the things that are made” (Rom. i, 20). In this 
projection of self-force and wisdom into the field of creative energy 
the Father becomes objective to himself. Himself in creation 
and conservance is contemplated by himself, What is contem- 
plated is the Word—that which expresses with infallible precision 
and fullness his ideas and purposes. This Word is personal, and is 


the “brightness” of the Father’s “ glory, and the express image 


of his person,” “upholding all things by the word of his power,” 
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“by whom also he made the worlds” (Ileb. i, 2,3). The Word 
speaks, is spoken of, acts, demands, and receives worship as the 
divine Son of the Father. As an hypostasis he is in some respects 
differentiated from God, and yet at the same time God himself. 

In the prologue to the Gospel according to John it is stated that 
the Word was in the beginning with God and was God, that he 
was the Creator of all things, the original possessor and source of 
life, and the light of men in all their spiritual and moral relations. 
In the Lord’s communings with men after the expulsion from 
Eden he appeared as the Debar Jehovah, the Logos or “ Word” 
of God, and disclosed to them the way of salvation. In various 
revelations of the divine will to the patriarchs and to other per- 
sons under the law the Zogos appeared as the angel Jehovah. In 
visions, voices, and symbols there were also revelations by the 
Logos. In the Shekinah was the visible token of his pres 
ence with his people. We read a thrilling description of his 
glory in the theophany to Isaiah (vi, 1-13). All these revela- 
tions of the Word were foreshadowings of future disclosures in 
the fullness of time of God as Father, Christ as redeeming Son, 
and the Holy Spirit as Comforter and Sanctifier. 

The most ancient uncanonical writers among the Jews, namely, 
the Chaldee paraphrasts, ordinarily use the name Memra where 
Moses uses that of Jehovah. The idea that under this designa- 
tion they allude to the Son of God is at least probably true. 
They lived before the era of Christ, and voice the sentiments of 


their people on this subject. In most of the passages where the 
sacred name occurs they substitute Memra Jehovah, the Word of 
God, and ascribe to Memra all the attributes of deity. The in- 
ference seems to be inevitable that they believed in the divinity 
of the Word. According to them Memra created the world, ap- 
peared to Abraham on the plain of Mamre, and to Jacob at Bethel. 


To Memra was the appeal as witness of the covenant between 
Laban and Jacob, “ Let the Word see between thee and me” (Gen. 
xxxi, 49). “The same Word appeared to Moses at Sinai, gave the 
law to Israel, spoke face to face with that lawgiver, marched at 
the head of that people, enabled them to conquer nations, and was 
a consuming fire to all who violated the law of the Lord. All 
these characters, where the paraphrasts use the word Wemra, clear- 
ly denote Almighty God. This Word, therefore, was God, and 
the Ilebrews were of this opinion at the time when the Targum 
was composed.” * The author of the Book of Wisdom expresses 


* McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, Supplement, vol, ii, p, 980. 
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himself after the same manner. All these writers, men of godly 
character and large erudition, simply adumbrated the great truth 
which, in John’s gospel, shines out with such sple ndid effulgence 
that to the Logos belong eternal existence, distinct personality, and 
proper Deity, including “ the possession and exercise of perfections 
which absolutely exclude the idea of derived or created being.” 

As we conceive it the ground-consciousness, the mind, and the 
will of the Father are permanent and changeless. Projected into 
the Logos, they are fundamental to the nature and character of the 
Son. But in the Son is also the consciousness of his own creative, 
conservative, judicial, and executive functions. Thus, while one 
with, he is relatively differentiated from, the Father. As the Son 
divine, only begotten, unique, in all his work he is approved, 
loved, and publicly acknowledged by the Father as one “ beloved, 
in whom ” he “is well pleased ” (Matt. iii, 17; Luke ix, 35). 

In the more extended and endlessly differentiating application 
of unlimited potential energy the F ather through the Son is ob- 
jective to himself as the Holy Spirit. In Gen, i, 2, we are told 

that “the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
brooding over the surface of darkest chaos, and implanting within 
the ruck of primitive and tempestuous elements the invisible, in- 
destructible germs of every possible form of vegetable and animal 
being—germs that should await in the concurrence of favorable 
conditions the hour for embodying the architectonic ideals con- 
cealed within themselves. These formal organisms appeared in 
due order, some to survive indefinitely, others to vanish and give 
place to successors of greater dignity. In Psalm xxxiii, 6, we 
read that “ by the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and 
all the host of them by the breath [ Hebrew, Spéri¢] of his mouth.” 
This reveals a field of activity indefinitely large, but high and 
wide enough to elude all attempts at human comprehension, Job 
xxxill, 4, says, “ The spirit of God hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life,” the second clause being ex- 
egetic of the first. In the “continued creation” of preservation 
the Holy Spirit is ever efficient. In what Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt declares to be the best description of the cosmos extant in 
literature we have the fellowing passage: “ These wait all upon 


thee; that thou mayest give them their meat in due season. ... 
Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy 
Spirit, they are created: and thou renewest the face of the earth” 


or 


(Psalm civ, 27, 29, 30). The work of the Holy Spirit was appar- 
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ent in the inspiration of the prophets, and is now experienced by 
vast multitudes that no man can number in the light that shines 
upon their minds, in the admonitions of. conscience, in the bitter 
sense of personal guilt, in the peace that passeth understanding, in 
the force of moral fruitfulness, and in the confidence of a blissful 
future. His might is purifying and uplifting, working, both in 
the physical and spiritual contents of the universe, to grander ends 
than John on Patmos could set forth in his revelation of what 
shall surely.come to pass. The unity of the Holy Spirit with the 
Father and the Son is manifest in perfect temperamental accord, 
identity of teaching, and flawless unity of aim and working. As 
teaching, working, saving, sanctifying, the Holy Spirit is personal, 
speaks, is spoken of, demands and receives coequal divine homage 
and worship with the Father and the Son. In his personal con- 
sciousness is the ground, the projective, the volitional conscious- 
ness of the Father, the creative, conservating, soterial, regnant, 
and judicial consciousness of the Son, together with the official 
consciousness of perpetually applying in unspeakably differenti- 
ated ways all the energies and perfections of the infinite and 
eternal Personality, who is the source and sustenance of all that 
is. “From the Father, through the Son, by the Holy Spirit, all 
things are.” Christianity is no less monotheistic than trinitarian. 
It gives meaning, application, and fruitfulness to the undeveloped 
truths latent or half concealed in Judaism. ‘Tritheistic it is not. 
Its intuitions, logic, and theology are as repugnant to tritheism 
as those of Judaism are to the millioned gods of pantheon, pagoda, 
and heathen shrines of every form. 

The divine sonship involves and demands the human sonship, 
both in the Father’s purpose and in fact. In the hypostatic unity 
of the Christ the two natures, divine and human, possess divine 
filiation. Edersheim, the eminent Jewish Christian minister and 
author of the Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, in an appen- 
dix to his monumental biography gives a long list of Old Testa- 
ment passages messianically applied in ancient rabbinic writings. 
Among them is not that of Isa. vii, 14, which is quoted by Matt. 


i, 23, as a prefiguration of the virgin birth of Jesus, and as a 
pledge that in the latter case, as in the former, the divine promise 
of salvation shall be fulfilled. Parthenogenesis to Mary, as to 
modern materialists, appeared to be in the category of impossi- 
bilities, until reminded that “with God nothing shall be impossi- 
ble” (Lukei, 37). This at once classed it with the certainties. Un- 
belief often confounds the uncommon with the impossible. Yet 
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Ernst Haeckel, the pantheist, avows his scientific belief in the 
“nonparental generation of an organic individual, the origin of 
an organism independent of a parental or producing organism.” * 
He argues, as does the late Judge Wright in his Genesis of Life, 
that under suitable conditions organic forms of life have arisen 
without organic parental predecessors. This, he reluctantly con- 
cedes, is “perhaps no longer possible.” “ Life can come from 
life only” is the accepted dictum of modern science, And it is a 
true one. But there was life in the creative ideas of God—ideas 
immanent in the physical nature that the brooding Spirit had re- 
duced to order—that embodied themselves in all the species of 
paleozoic flora and fauna—“ every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew” 
(Gen. ii, 5). The sublimest creative idea of the Father was that 
of his Son, the God-man Christ Jesus. His omnipotence, coop- 
erative with powers of purest virginity, gave birth to the central 
being of the world’s history—that Messiah who in relation to the 
Father is the Son of God, and in relation to humanity is the Son 
of man, This was miraculous, or extraordinary, manifestation of 
divine power for worthy moral ends. The miracle is frequent 
and familiar in Jewish history. And why not? The divine Ar- 
chitect and Organizer of all things, animate or inanimate, is free 
as he is able to vary his methods of working and to introduce 
new instruments suited to the accomplishment of his purposes. 
His human son by the Jewish virgin—one with humankind by his 
kinship, brother to us all, and yet different from us all by reason 
of his sinless generation and character—is one with his divine Son 
in consciousness of unity with God, spirit, moral character, aim, 
and activity. In the unity of the dual Christ-nature “ dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. ii, 9). The Christ- 
life reveals the Father (John v, 17-47). As the Son is in all 
spiritual and moral attributes, so is the Father; as is the Father 
so is the Son. “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ” 
(John xiv, 9). 

The divine Sonship in the order of the Father’s redeeming 
grace necessarily involved the human sonship. Sin and suffering 
are in the world. How they came the Old Testament records 
narrate. Behind these records and into the realm of inscrutable 
mystery wherein God’s deep designs are shrouded it is not now 
our wish to peer. How to remove sin and suffering from the 
world—or, if that be altogether beyond human power, correlated 


* History of Creation, vol. i, p. 413. 
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as it is, within time limits, how to convert sin and suffering into 
means of higher blessing—is a problem whose solution is of in- 
finitely greater moment. Through the twofold sonship of Christ 
and his redeeming work in that relation we believe that the 
problem is entirely solved. The more deeply its contents are 
studied the more truthfully the nature and work of the Christ 
are apprehended, the more clearly does it appear that the divine 
involves the human sonship, the more thoroughly demonstrable 
is “the necessity of his [Christ’s] mediation as a condition pre- 
cedent to the hope of salvation to humankind.” 

All of humankind, arrived at years of amenability to law, are 
stained by sin, guilty before God, and under the curse of that 
lnw which saith: “The man which doeth those things shall live 
by them” (Rom. x, 5; Lev. xviii, 5), and “The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die” (Ezek. xviii, 20), Consciousness of condemna- 
tion, exposure to just wrath, and the suffering which is the 
inevitable result of unconformity to the laws of that power which 
“makes for righteousness” is the common experience of our 
race. It needs an upright, wise sympathizer, whose love is as 
great as his power; and both, to be efficient, must be unbounded. 
It needs a suflicient redeemer, through substitutionary sacrifice 
of himself, in view of man’s relation to universal, inexorable law. 
This is the object teaching of Mosaic ritual and of sanguinary 
offering, the wide world over and throughout all time. This is 
the doctrine of the prophets (Dan. ix, 26; Isa. lili, 10), and it is 
also the doctrine of Him whom we intelligently and devoutly 
receive as the Christ of God (Mark ix, 12; Luke ix, 22, 24, 
26, 27), the anointed to be the Saviour of the world. Did 
not Isaiah in glowing strains predict the coming of such a holy, 
sacrificial, triumphant Saviour? All his writings—all the writ- 
ings of Isaiah, or of the two Isaiahs, if two there were—are a 
glorious evangel of the sufferings of Christ and of the glory 
that should follow. Such is the Christian, and such to a very 
wide extent is the rabbinical, interpretation of them. Is not 
Isa, ix, 6, expressly applied to the Messiah in the Targum? 
Is there not also, as Edersheim affirms, “a very curious com- 
ment in Debarim R. 1 (ed. Warsh., p. 4@) in connection with a 
Haggadic discussion of Gen. xliii, 14, which, however fanciful, 
makes a Messianic application of this passage ; also in Bemidbar 
R. 11?” And what says Isa. ix, 6, 7: “For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 
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The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice from hence- 
forth even for ever. ‘The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform 
this.’ Here is the human and the divine sonship, the prophecy 
of that dominion over faith and morals which becomes more ap- 
parent with the march of days, the manifold characterization of 
his oneness with the divine Father, the prediction of his ever- 
waxing power and beneficence, of his perfect administrative agree- 
ment with the will of Jehovah, and of the unerring judgment and 
equal justice with which all the affairs of his kingdom shall be 
directed, And of that kingdom—which is not of this world—there 
shall be no end. Daniel’s dream (Dan. vii, 13, 14) foreshadowed 
what is now becoming more and more a glorious reality: “ I saw 
in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man [a name 
given to himself by Jesus of Nazareth, according to Matthew 
thirty times, to Mark fourteen, and to Luke twenty-five times] 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days, and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.” This day is this proph- 
ecy fulfilled before our eyes. Do not Kohler and Gritz and 
Gottheil, and many other manly, magnanimous, and godly mas- 
ters in Israel, speak of the Nazarene in terms consonant with 
part fulfillment of these inspiring foretellings of glorious bless- 
ings yet tocome? Does not faith in the God-manifesting Christ 
generate love and issue in the glad obedience of countless lives ? 
Do not ever-increasing multitudes of human beings feel the 
expulsive, transforming power of this love—to them a new 
affection? So multitudes of those who are the kinsmen of 
Christ according to the flesh do eagerly testify. So vaster mul- 
titudes of remoter kinsmen, yet kinsmen because human beings, 
bear witness, ‘In his name shall the Gentiles trust” (Matt. xii, 
21; Isa. xlii, 1-v). 

The God who created and preserves the human family, who 
(for reasons that we may conjecture, but not here and now cer- 
tainly know) permitted his earthly children to fall into sin and 
misery, himself provides the Saviour, the all-sufficient remedy 
for all their ills. “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
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begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life” (John iii, 16). This is the Magna 
Charta of Christianity. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself” (2 Cor. v, 19). There is no other Saviour; nor 
could Christians possibly desire another or different one. There 
was, is, and will be imminent, pressing necessity of this wondrous 
mediation as condition precedent to human hope of salvation. 
Christ is “the Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe ” 
(1 Tim, iv, 10). “If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life” (Rom. v, 10). Our Jewish brethren 
are more indebted to the Christ of Christianity than they think. 
Where he is most cordially and extensively received as Lord 
and Saviour they are coequals in all legal rights and privileges. 
To him is their salvability, like that of all men, due (Rom. v, 
12-19). For all that is excellent in spirit and morals in the 
Montefiores, Schiffs, and multitudinous magnates of the Jew- 
ish faith we are profoundly grateful. But could they see in 
Jesus of Nazareth the promised Messiah—a Messiah for all—as 
Saul of Tarsus, Neander, Edersheim, Saphir, and innumerable 
others have done; would they model their lives wholly by his 
example and accept that fullness of divine life which enters into 
and abides in the soul through faith in him, then would their 
lives be purer, sweeter, richer, and more fruitful of every good 
word and work. The future would be more attractive and 
eternal life more blessed, because springing from and _ filling 
larger capacity. Such is the faith that is in us. Therefore we 
appreciate and share the spirit of the whilom persecutor, but then 
distinguished apostle to the Gentiles, who wrote: “ My heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved ” 
(Rom. x, 1). Respectful of Jewish dignity and rights as of our 
own, we cannot insult them by the slightest wish to force or de- 
sire to beguile them into acceptance of Christianity. Neither is 
it in our power, nor if it were would it be exercised. Christians are 
not made in either way; and any attempt would only yield results 
as barren as the attempt itself would be absurd. The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit—in one word, the only and true God—ap- 
peal to the understanding and reason, and through them to affee- 
tion and passion, and through all to the free and sovereign will 
in order to bring all men to knowledge of the truth and harmony 
with the divine will, and through these to realization of the high- 
est ultimate possibilities of humanity here and hereafter. 
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THE ARENA. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SIN. 

Morat freedom is a postulate of moral character in created moral be- 
ings. As of the structure and essence of their moral nature, it must be 
predicated of them all. In the acts of such creatures only can there be, in 
ethical sense, merit or demerit. A consideration of these truisms makes 
evident that no act can be sinful which is not free. Hence, however evil 
in itself, if the action of a moral being is conceived as under divine com- 
pulsion, by that fact it cannot be sin. 

One certainly may assume that if God could have made moral beings to 
whom sin was impossible he would have done so, That for heaven and 
earth he did the contrary, the recdrd proves. Sinless angels for one 
sphere and sinless men for the other were created, and they sinned. Hence 
the conclusion that it was inherently impossible to create a mora] nature 
to which sin would not be a possibility. This view is also emphasized by 
the fact that Christ was ‘‘tried” and ‘‘tempted,” as men are. Sinless- 
ness, then, with freedom to sin, must.be regarded as the utmost extent 
to which infinite power and wisdom could go, in the nature of the 
creature, to prevent sin, if moral beings were created. Moreover, as 
their creator, God is to be considered as cognizant of the moral constitu- 
tion and possibilities of action in these creatures, the work of his hand. 
Therefore, directly to him are to be traced the conditions out of which 
sin might come, and to the volitions of his moral creatures the acts by 
which sin came. 

How is this result affected by the doctrine of God’s prescience of sin ? 
If foreknowledge of an act is to be conceived as compelling it, the palpa- 
ble consequence is to destroy its freedom. But with that also goes its 
moral quality, and so its character as sin. Hence, in this conception of 
it, prescience must be rejected. But if it be held to involve only cer- 
tainty of action to which it relates, and not its necessity, then the doc- 
trine becomes consistent with freedom, in which view moral quality may 
attach to an act, though foreknown. The Jatter form of the doctrine, 
therefore, is open to the freedomist. But ifa necessitated act comes of 
this foreknowledge, then he is driven to the theory of nescience. On 
the old debate between certainty and necessity, as conditioned, one 
or both, by foreknowledge, it need only be said that, in itself, either no- 
tion is conceivable, and neither is capable of absolute proof. Prescience 
with freedom seems to be at least as free of difficulty as nescience. Under 
ach God’s responsibility for the existence of sin is obviously the same. 

As respects a scheme of redemption from sin, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. That, we assume, like the impulse to create moral beings, had 
its spring in God’s love. On the theory of his prescience, the creation and 
redemption of man should be complemental parts of one grand plan. But 
with nescience taken as true, salvation would be provided after the divine 
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mind had been surprised by the unwelcome fact of sin. Further, pre- 

science and nescience appear to accord equally well with God’s hatred of 

sin and his desire that his creatures should not sin; or, at least, the harmony 

is as perfect in the one view as the other—unless we hold the necessitarian 

notion of foreknowledge. Hiram L. SIBLeEy. 
Marietta, O. 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF SOME BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


Proressor Toy, of Harvard, in a recent article, severely condemns the 
use of the Bible in the pulpit, or rather its misuse, by the custom of de- 
taching a text from its context and appending to it a discourse upon an- 
other theme, as if the minister should say, ‘‘I call your attention this 
morning to a passage from Scripture about which I shall not say anything 
whatsoever.” He also deplores the ministerial habit of substituting for 
the historical and literal meaning of the passage a wholly modern and 
fanciful interpretation. In both criticisms there is some truth. It is 
assuredly a lack of critical honesty to wrest a passage from its context in 
the Scriptures in order to use it merely as a catchword for our own re- 
flections or fancies, It is no aid to clear spiritual perception to have con- 
fused and ignorant impressions of the historical sense. We must lay 
aside our preconceptions, our nineteenth century habits of thought, to 
understand truly the primitive and rough-hewn men of the old scrip- 
tural history or, indeed, the simple, untaught fisher-folk of the synoptic 
gospels, A true interpreter of Holy Scripture, above all things, should 
be honest. He must honestly set forth what manner of men these were 
whose lives are recorded here, what thought they had of the Jehovah 
or Elohim they worshiped, and what were their actual laws of conduct, 
the relations between man and man then, and, a yet more crucial test, the 
relations between man and woman. He must not read our later morality 
between the lines, nor gloss over ‘‘ hard sayings,” nor shrink from any as- 
certained truth because it contradicts our traditions. Truth is not served 
even by well-meaning deceit. Yet, being honest in all things to the his- 
tory and meaning of the past, does he owe nothing to present truth ? 
Have these histories, these poems, these prayers no present meaning, no 
spiritual thought contained in the literal one, as the perfect rose sleeps 
within the close shut bud ? 

To treat the word of God thus, to limit it to one age and one genera- 
tion, is obviously unfair, for these same critics would not so interpret any 
other work. Even the myths and legends, the struggling thoughts of 
races in their childhood, have within their rude and simple forms lovely 
germ-thoughts, only half understood by those who uttered them, but 
which feed the imaginations of poet and artist to-day. Would any critic 
demand that we should restrict ourselves to the confused, half-seen im- 
pressions of the barbarian, and refuse to read the larger inner meaning as 
truly there as the winged creature within the oval egg? Or in studying 
a great writer like our English Shakespeare, because we ought to under- 
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stand the conditions of the Elizabethan age, its ambitions and struggles, 
its coarseness of expression, its fermenting and vigorous life, its time, 
impress, and color, must we, therefore, force ourselves back into the ruder 
mold of Elizabethan thought, the interpretation of his contemporaries, 
deaf and blind to his merit ? I do not hesitate to say that if we do we 
will get little good out of our Shakespeare. We may learn the outside 
cut and fashion of his intellectual vesture; we will surely miss the inner 
meaning, the spirit burning within, but throwing far-reaching light. And 
shall we grant that Shakespeare has a word for us as well as his heedless 
contemporaries, and declare the writers of the Scriptures mute save to 
their own age, in the face of the fact that thousands of brains and hearts 
to-day draw sustenance from them? 

The fact that a writer may not sce the full meaning of his word does 
not invalidate the reality of the meaning. It is not necessary, it is not 
possible, that any true teacher should know the fullness of the truths he de- 
clares. The old prophets, setting forth a higher sacrifice than the blood 
of bulls and goats, could not know the height and depth of their saying. 
All truth is living, growing, unfolding in its very essence. It is for man; 
and the tongue of achild may stammer its syllables or the prophet and 
sage proclaim its wisdom, each in a different fashion. And, though the 
historical meaning and setting of a life is important, the vital and essen- 
tial meaning is the moral or spiritual truth which it teaches to us to-day, 
read more clearly by the long education of centuries. True historical 
criticism does not seck to cast the past adrift from the present, but to 
show the living connection. 

As an illustration we may quote a recent writer, who explains the mcan- 
ing of the words, ‘‘ For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” as referring merely to the disowned publicans and sin- 
ners of the Jewish race on whom the upholders of the law looked with 
scorn. It is surely well to see the vivid picture of these race-aliens, 
hating and hated by their own people. It gives a more piercing accent 
to the pathetic words. But who that fairly reads the life of the Son of 
man cannot see within this local and temporary meaning a fuller and 
deeper spiritual one—compassion for these spiritually lost by alienation, 
not from the Jewish race, but from the human brotherhood? Restricting 
the meaning to its political significance is indeed false to Him who broke 
all barriers between manand man. A criticism which, in bold adherence 
to the letter alone, is blind and untrue to the spirit of truth is no trust- 
worthy guide to knowledge. Exua F. Mospy. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


Are the answers to prayer preordained? Are they prepared from all 
eternity and kept on hand for the occasion when it arrives or when ac- 
ceptable prayer is offered ? That may seem to be astrange theory, and 
yet we find it sometimes in speculative theology. But is it true? Is 
it scriptural? Is it Arminian or Calvinistic theology? Manifestly it 
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belongs to the latter system, which predicates everything of divine sover- 
cignty and eternal decrees. Calvinism, asa system of doctrine, is a unit; 
its peculiar tenets, its fundamental principles, stand or fall together, If 
God has preordained one class of human events why not another, why 
not all? And, as the final result, we have full-fledged Calvinistic predes- 
tination. How can God preordain the answer to a prayer and leave its 
acceptability contingent ? If the character of a prayer be contingent, then 
the answer to that prayer must also be contingent or uncertain. God can 
only foreknow contingent events as contingent and uncertain; for if he 
foreknows them as certain, then they are not contingent, but must come 
to pass. Does the Bible anywhere teach this doctrine—that is, that 
G,od has preordained the answers to all acceptable prayer? If so, where 
is the scripture proof? We have been unable to find it and scriously 
doubt its existence. We do know of some passages which, to us, appear 
to teach directly the opposite, as, for instance, the case of Nineveh, The 
wickedness of the people in that great city came up before God, and he 
was about to punish them. He sent the prophet Jonah to warn them 
of their danger, that they might repent of their sins and thus escape the 
penalty. ‘So the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest even to the least of them. 

. And God saw their works, that they turned from their evil way; 
and God repented of the evil, that he had said that he would do unto 
them; and he did it not.” Dr, Clarke says, ‘‘ He therefore changed 
his purpose, and the city was saved.” But if God had preordained to 
answer their prayers, with a complete absolution of all their sins, then 
the declared purpose to punish them was in conflict with the eternal pur- 
pose to hear their prayers and tosave them! ‘‘And he did it not.” If 
God had foreseen their repentance and foreordained a gracious answer to 
their prayer, then it must follow either that God did not intend to punish 
them when he threatened to do so, or else that prayers, the answer to 
which had been preordained, might not have been answered after all. 
In this case the penalty was contingent upon persistent rebellion, and 
the gracious deliverance must have been equally contingent upon the 
prayer of penitence and faith, and neither was preordained. 

3ut take another example, the interposition of Moses in behalf of the 
idolatrous children of Israel when they made and worshiped the golden 
calf, It is written, ‘‘ The Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this people, 
and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people: now therefore let me alone, that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may consume them: and 
I will make of thee a great nation. And Moses besouglit the Lord his 
Cod, and said, Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people, 
which thou hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt with great 
power, and witha mighty hand? Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, 
and say, For mischief did he bring them out, to slay them in the moun- 
tains, and to consume them from the face of the earth? Turn from thy 
fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people. Remember Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Israel, thy servants, to whom thou swarest by thine own 
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self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your sced as the stars of heaven, 
and all this land that I have spoken of will I give unto your seed, and 
they shall inherit it forever, And the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people.” *‘ He thought to do.” He had in hi: 
mind a purpose to punish them, but ‘‘the Lord repented;” he changed 
his purpose in answer to the prayer of Moses. Now, if the answer to 
this prayer was preordained, then God did not really intend to destroy 
this idolatrous people and to make of Moses a great nation, Was it a 
false pretense? It does seem to us that, in the light of this theory of 
the preordained answer to the prayer of Moses, the above narrative is 
little better than a caricature of the Deity. It represents him as being 
very angry and threatening to do terrible things, which he knew at the 
time that he would not and could not do, because he had from all eter- 
nity ordained a favorable answer to the prayer of Moses, If the answer 
to this prayer was preordained it could not possibly fail to be given, and 
in that case actual punishment was never impending. Was the fearful 
threatening all for effect? Was it intended simply to terrify the people 
and prompt Moses to pray, so that God might display his sovereignty, if 
even it be at the expense of truth? We greatly prefer to believe that 
God meant just what he said, that he did really intend to punish this 
rebellious people with national destruction, and that he changed his 
purpose in answer to the prayer of Moses. This change of purpose was 
evidently wrought in the mind of God at the time, and not fixed by an 
eternal decree. Here is a most beautiful and sublime example of the pre- 
vailing power of prayer, and it should inspire us with confidence and 
courage in all our approaches to God. WiLtiAM Mayor. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE QUESTION OF “ZENANA BAPTISMS.” 

A CASUAL glance at the difficulties that confront our missionaries in the 
Orient, as suggested in an article under the above caption in the last 
number of the Review, might seem to present a case of an irresistible object 
coming in contact with an immovable one. But fortunately the case is not 
so bad as this, for deeper reflection will prove that such a thing is im- 
possible, as in physics, so in morals, It may safely be assumed, indeed, that 
Christianity is irresistible. It must, and will, move on to the accomplish- 
ment of its divinely appointed mission, for it is assuredly destined to be 
the religion of the whole earth. But that heathenism, either in its relig- 
ious beliefs and manifestations, or its social structure, presents an im- 
novable barrier to its progress, no Christian believer can admit. 

Truly, the question of providing baptism for women ‘‘who have become 
Christians in heathen lands, where social customs of an inexorable order 


immure them in zenanas,” is *‘no small problem,” and before it can be 
solved something must give way; for the exclusion of women from the 
public, whatever may have been the occasion of such a social eccen- 
tricity at the beginning, is at variance with the spirit and teachings 


’ 
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of Christianity, and as there can be no compromise of the principles of 
the latter, the logic of the circumstance requires that the former shall 
yield, And why not? It will not be the first, or only, instance wherein 
‘social customs of an exorable order,” or even religious or political 
dogmas and practices, have been disturbed or annihilated because they 
did not harmonize with the ethics of the New Testament. We instance Ju- 
daism, polygamy, slavery, etc. Whenever and wherever they have existed, 
on the introduction of Christianity they have been compelled, sooner or 
later, to give place to its higher moral standard. And this we conceive 
to be the fundamental idea of that aggressive system established by the 
Galilean Teacher, that it shall accomplish the reform of the human race 
in every particular in which it is found to be contrary thereto. 

Must Christianity confess that ‘‘it is idle to force an issue with the 
custom [purdah system of India] under present conditions?” When 
will the conditions for the emancipation of the women of heathen lands 
from their social bondage be more favorable? There is no necessity 
for, and we do not insist upon, any ‘‘sudden and severe modification ” of 
the present social economy of those lands, Christ’s kingdom can afford 
to go slowly and give time for the ‘‘ development of moral resistance to 
justify the removal [eventually] of artificial restraints.” Meanwhile, the 
whole heathen community must be effectually taught to believe and 
know that Christianity does not endanger the purity of its homes nor 
attempt ‘‘to lower moral fastidiousness among people” so lacking in 
knowledge of the true principles of social ethics; and it is a sad mistake 
to place it side by side, in comparison, with that ‘‘ freebooter in morals,” 
Mohammedanism, in its relation to the most sacred of all earthly shrines 
—the home. On the other hand, Christianity will not only have in- 
structed the heathen to revere the home and to preserve it ‘‘ inviolate,” 
but will have also so imparted the power of ‘‘moral resistance” to 
its inmates as to render perfectly safe in general the association of the 
sexes, 

The twenty thousand women in the zenanas of India who have espoused 
Christianity, and are to-day ‘‘unbaptized by virtue of the embarrassment 
of this social condition,” are to be pitied on account of the privation they 
are called to endure; yet their eternal salvation is by no means at stake, 
and should they die before the opportunity for baptism comes we can- 
not believe that their souls would be lost. When in God’s good provi- 
dence the barrier is removed, and they, or their children, or their chil- 
dren’s children, are emancipated, then, and not till then, will their duty 
be imperative to publicly acknowledge their faith by seeking baptism. 

The Church need not teach nor allow “lay baptism ” (not that baptism 
is ‘‘a matter of indifference,” nor yet that it is ‘‘a matter which requires 
that they must violate” any ‘‘sense of moral propriety and womanly de- 
cency) ;” but it may, and will, if consistent and faithful to its great Head, 
teach and insist that heathen women shall set aside, when it becomes pos- 
sible, ‘their standards of existing society.” W. A. CaRvER. 

Me Connellsburg, Pa. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE FOUNDATIONS STILL FIRM. 

TuE press is teeming with speculations on religious topics, especially 
those relating to religious beliefs. We are gravely reminded of the fac. 
by clergymen and laymen who do not believe in the orthodox ideas of the 
atonement, punishment, the person of Christ, etc., with the inference that 


therefore the old views are to be regarded as obsolete. The modern form 
of putting the case is about thus: Rev. Mr. —— no longer believes in 
endless punishment of the wicked ; Rev. Dr. —— has doubts on the sub- 


ject of the divinity of Christ, etc. ; therefore orthodox views of Christian- 
ity are declining. A few names are thus made to go far, and the most 
sweeping conclusions are based upon grounds the most insufficient. 
Suppose that all whose names are thus paraded as authorities on these 
questions reject the doctrines out of which they grew and take rank 
among the liberalists of our time. What then? The evangelical Chureh 
of Christ was not built upon them nor founded by them, It existed long 
before they came upon the stage of action, and it will continue when they 
cease to live. The truth is ‘‘built upon the foundation of tie apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” 

There has rarely been a period in Church history when the same argu- 
ment could not have been used with equal force, and there has never been 
a time when the truth of the Gospel has not marched right forward, It 
is one of the proofs of the credulity of this superticial age that so many 
intelligent people are borne away from the truth by mere declarations of 
subjective conclusions which rest upon no foundation of fact. The truth 
is that the thinking people of this country and of the world are not moved 
away from the truth. The appeal of Scripture and of religious truth is to 
the hearts and consciences of humanity in general. These beat as loyally 
to the old theology as they ever did. The real difficulty is that so many 
who are called to instruct them, mistaking the voice of magazine and 
review articles for the voice of the people, neglect to feed them with the 
truths which their hearts so earnestly crave. Wherever the pulpit is loyal 
to the rich inheritance of trutli handed down from our fathers there is 
warmth and Christian life. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? The truth must be sown in order that the truth may be reaped. 
If the churches of our land were numbered to-day and the views of the 
people were accurately taken the Church as a whole would be found as 
loyal to Christ as ever. It is not true that the people of our Churches are 
drifting away. It isa figment of the imagination of them who would 
have it so. So long as our people are true as they are there is little danger 
from the attacks which are now being made. 

Nor is the scholarship of the country drifting away from the evangel- 
ical faith. We have said that the people are loyal to their faith, We goa 
step further and say that the scholars are loyal also. Far be it from us to 
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depreciate the talents of many who hold the views we here antagonize. 
No question, is raised as to their conscientiousness or their ability. But 
biblical scholarship is mainly orthodox, especially in England and Amer- 
ica. Bishop Ellicott, the greatest of modern grammatical exegetes, is in 
harmony with the soundest evangelical teaching. So, too, are Lightfoot, 
Vaughan, and others. The biblical thought of our own country is almost 
entirely on the same side. Where, however, says some one, is the scien- 
tific thought of the times ? We answer at once, it is drifting—drifting as 
to science, drifting also as to religion. Unstable as water, it cannot have 
any force over the religious mind of our age which we can consistently 
accept as authoritative. Failing to answer the final questions which the 
religious world must ever ask as to the origin of sin, of goodness, and of 
hope; failing to give any satisfactory method by which a wicked world is 
to be made better; failing to solve the deep problems of our higher nature 
which have come up through all the ages, it cannot be regarded as a 
teacher of religion. 

What if many clergymen have wandered? Does that shake the fabric 
of religion? Is not the edifice as perfect as ever? Are orthodox pulpits 
destitute of ministers, are orthodox churches empty? Are the churches 
filled where a modified and, as they say, improved Gospel is proclaimed? 
Let us estimate all that is claimed at its full value, but let us not be led 
away by false ideas as to the nature and strength of the inroads which 
are being made upon the Church. It is the constant weakness of our 
adversaries to misunderstand the forces on the side of the Church of 
Christ. A supernatural religion will not be overthrown by natural causes, 

The faith of the Church is strong in the supernatural forces which un- 
derlie its progress. Those who have gone have not affected with disloyalty 
those who remain. It still remains true that ‘‘the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 


NOTES ON HARMAN’S “INTRODUCTION,” CHAPTERS III-V. 


TuesE three chapters have to do with the linguistic character of the 
Old Testament, namely, its language, its manuscripts, and its versions. 


These are logically presented, inasmuch as it is necessary to know the 
original language in order to study its manuscripts or its versions, The 
student of English who has never studied the classical or biblical languages 
will find these chapters difficult to comprehend, and he can scarcely hope 
to master them. Indeed, the classical student who is unacquainted with 
Semitic languages will be embarrassed. The peculiar features of the 
Semitic languages will in the nature of things be obscure to such persons. 
And yet every preacher ought to master the general facts which are pre- 
sented by the author. 

The subjects considered in the third chapter are: 

1. The language in which the Old Testament was written (p. 41). 

2. The family of languages to which the Hebrew belongs, and what is 
included in that family (p. 42). 
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3. The two forms of Aramaic, namely, the Syriac and Chaldee (pp. 
42, 43). 

. The peculiar features of the Semitic languages (pp. 43, 44). 

5. The periods in biblical Hebrew (pp. 44, 45). 

6. The scholars who have chiefly promoted the advancement of Hebrew 
learning, and the books most valuable in Semitic studies (pp. 46, 47). 

It may be remarked that for the student of Semitic languages it is best 
to begin with the study of Hebrew, which combines simplicity with com- 
pleteness in a way which will enable a student to grasp readily the general 
principles of language formation that are found in the other languages 
of the same family. It is a very easy road from a mastery of the Hebrew 
to a knowledge of Syriac, and Chaldee, and Ethiopic. Arabic is more 
difficult, and the student is embarrassed by its extensive vocabulary. 

Chapter IV is devoted to ‘‘ The Condition of the Text of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and also gives a catalogue of the chief Hebrew manuscripts. It is 
here to be noted that the Hebrew manuscripts are few in number as com- 
pared with those of the New Testament, and the reasons are given by the 
author for this fact. It is also to be noted that the existing Greek manu- 
scripts are of a much earlier date than those in Hebrew. The student 
should further note that the vowel pointings of the Hebrew are a late 
addition, and should remark the influence of the Masorites on the sacred 
text. It must be borne in mind, however, that a manuscript of late date 
may represent a text of a very early date. 

Of almost equal importance with the manuscripts of the Old Testament 
is the study of versions (Chapter V)._ The value of the versions, both of 
the Old and the New Testament, is well understood by the critical stu- 
dent. Dr. J. A. Alexander's statement of the value of the study of the 
Septuagint is equally applicable to the study of versions in general: 


te 


In the first place, it is an important aid in determining the text of the Old Testament 
(though often misapplied in this way), by showing how these old translators read it. In the 
next place, it affords assistance in determining the sense, by showing how these old transla- 
tors understood it. In other words, it is, when properly employed, a help both in criticism 
and interpretation.* 

The emphasis of this chapter is justly placed upon the Septuagint, 
which is recognized as the most important of all the ancient versions. Its 
chief importance arises out of a fact already indicated in the quotation just 
given, namely, that ‘it is an important aid in determining the text.” Its 
use and abuse in this particular involve great principles and deserve more 
extended mention than is possible ina brief space. The history of the 
Septuagint, its character and authority, its text, the versions of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus, and its corruptions, are distinctly set forth. 
The attitude of the Jews toward the Septuagint has been strangely incon- 
sistent. There was a time when it was their Bible and was held in high 
esteem. Alexander says: 

It... was highly valued by the Jews themsclves, until the virulence of antichristian 
controversy led them to denounce it as an inexact translation.... The violent revulsion in 


* Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History, p. 97. 
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the feelings of the Jews with respect to this time-honored version may be gathered from the 
foolish and extravagant expressions of the Talmud; for example, that darkness overspread 
the earth when it was finished and that the sin of making it was equal to the sin of making 
the golden calf.* 

There are now very diverse views as to its value, some regarding it as 
containing a representation of an earlier Hebrew text and thus placing 
upon it an extravagant value; others regarding it as valuable chiefly as a 
specimen of Hellenistic Greek and because of its bearing upon the study 
of the language of the New Testament. There can be but one inspired 
text, and that is the original Hebrew. So far as the Greek translation 
throws light upon the original we may profitably employ it; but it cannot 
be a substitute for the original, and it cannot by itself constitute a suffi- 
cient authority for the existence of another supposedly purer text. The 
author’s discussion of the various texts and of the corruptions in the text 
will show that the Septuagint cannot be an absolute and final arbiter as to 
the Old Testament text. The further discussion of the Targums, the 
Syriac translation, the Latin versions, Egyptian translations, etc., consti- 
tute the balance of the chapter. 

It is again proper to urge the English student to obtain a clear concep- 
tions by fixing these topics in outline clearly in the mind, This part of 
the book will serve as a stimulus as well as impart information. It will 
show what wide reading is necessary in order to have a critical under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures. It also shows the value and necessity of 
a knowledge of Hebrew in order to a critical apprehension of the great 
problems confronting the Old Testament student. Appliances are so 
numerous for aiding those desirous of improving themselves, especially in 
the department of languages, that any one of energy can lay a foundation 
of great value without interfering with his ordinary work. The prosecu- 
tion of these studies is especially incumbent on those who have been 
through a college or theological course. If, however, linguistic studies 
are not possible a careful study of Harman’s Jntroduction and of cognate 
works will do much to familiarize him with the profound problems in the 
Holy Scriptures. 


AN IMPORTANT PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 


A RECENT encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, on ‘‘The Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,” is important because it has not been supposed that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was particularly given to biblical studies, especially 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures in the original languages. The en- 
cyclical is dated at Rome, November 18, 1893, and has been summarized 
by Cardinal Gibbons. We take from his summary the following passage 
of great importance: 

Leo XIII exhorts the priesthood of the Catholic Church, and in particular its patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and bishops, to whom the pontifical epistle is addressed, to study the 


Bible. Two principal reasons impel the pope to take this step. The one is his desire to see 
‘this glorious source of revelation more safely and more abundantly opened for the use of 


* Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History, pp. 92-94. 
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the Lord’s flock.” The other is his unwillingness to *‘ tolerate that the same should in any 
way be violated by those who either by impious daring openly attack the sacred writings or 
imprudently are scheming new and fallacious doctrines.”’ He refers his readers to 2 Tim. 
iii, 16, 17: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousuess: that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”” 


The maintenance that the Bible is a supernatural revelation is strongly 
insisted on, as is also a thorough study of the Bible by all the prelates 
and high officials of the Church. He thus assumes that the Bible is to be 
the instructor of all who hold authority in the Roman Catholic Church. 
But he does not stop here. After citing the examples of the fathers of 
the Church in favor of the study of the Scriptures the pope discusses the 


methods of study of the sacred oracles: 


About twenty pages are filled with special regulations and provisions for the searching of 
the Seriptures in the Catholic schools, academies, and seminaries “ according to the require- 
ments of the times and the importance of this department of study.” The pope counsels a 
more prudent and careful selection in the choice of the teachers and professors of this im- 
portant discipline. He then lays down certain detailed rules for a thorough and scientific 
course of biblical interpretation, which ought to be both comprebensive and profound. 
Adopting the Vulgaia, or recognized Latin version of the Bible, as the true and generally 
accepled text-book, Leo XIII, upon the indorsement of St. Augustine, advises the use and 
study of the Greek and Hebrew originals of the New and Old Testaments respectively. 

In what follows the dogma of the Church is considered, subject to its verification by the 
Bible and the authoriiy of God’s revelation in it, as interpreted by the divinely ordained 
sacerdotal faculty of ecclesiastical teachers. These must be well versed in oriental and 
classical lore and languages. They ought to study the more ardently, and acquire the more 
of secular as well as religious wisdom, the more the signs of the time and the advance of sec- 
ular learning and scientific research sternly demand the apologetic exertion of the defensors 
of the Christian faith and a keener critical acumen, sharpened by a stricter and more assidu- 
ous application to historical and linguistic studies. 

The apparent conflict between biblical doctrine and the discoveries of modern science, 
faith, and knowledge is referred to and denied. Natural and supernatural revelation, the 
God of creation and the Lord of salvation, do not contradict each other. Besides, says Leo, 
with St. Augustine, it must be remembered that the sacred writers, or rather ** God's Spirit, 
who spoke through them," did not intend to teach men things that were of no use for their 
salvation. ‘The writer confirms constantly his assertions and pontifical admonitions by con- 
current quotations from the fathers and the decrees of the Church, and after an eloquent 
peroration concludes his encyclical. 


We cannot, of course, accept the statement that the Vulgate should be 
accepted as a basis, for the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures can 
be the only solid foundation. But we may still indorse his plea for the 
study of originals, and also his advice as to the character and capacity 
of those who shall give instruction: ‘‘ These must be well versed in ori- 
ental and classical lore and languages.” He further recognizes the neces- 
sity of meeting the current antagonism to faith, and maintains that there 
can be no real conflict between science and revelation, While there is 
much as to the authority of the Church in interpretation which we 
cannot accept, we cheerfully note this encyclical as one of the signs 
of the times and a movement on the part of Leo XIII which must be 
of great advantage in the advance of that knowledge of God’s holy 
word which is so essential in order that mankind may become ‘‘ wise unto 
salvation,” 





Archeology and Biblical Research. 


ARCHEIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE TEL-EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 


ViEWED from an archeological standpoint, the accidental discovery of 
the above tablets by some fellahin, or, more correctly, by a peasant woman, 
is one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, No records or monu- 
ments of the past, of any kind, have yet been found which contribute more 
to our knowledge of the exact state of civilization at the period when 
the Hebrews under Joshua invaded Canaan. For that reason they will be 
welcomed by every student of the Bible, and especially by those who re- 
gard it as the inspired word of God. These tablets contrast singularly 
with previous monumental discoveries in Egypt, which are all almost, if 
not wholly, silent concerning the sojourn of the Hebrews in that land, 
as well as concerning the exodus. If the identification of a few proper 
names is established we have recorded in this correspondence found at 
Tel-el-Amarna a number of events corroborating in many ways the bibli- 
cal account given in Joshua, This becomes doubly significant when we 
remember it is generally agreed by those fittest to judge that many of 
these tablets were written about 1500 B. C., or when, according to Ushi- 
er’s chronology, the Israelites were wandering in the wilderness (com- 
pare 1 Kings vi, 1). They consist, for the most part, of dispatches to at 
least two, possibly three, kings of Egypt from petty rulers, governors, 
and consuls in Palestine, Pheenicia, and Syria, imploring immediate as- 
sistance against the several nations in revolt against the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. Several are from allies or friendly kings in Armenia, Babylon, 
and Assyria. Those from Armenia and Babylon are of a private na- 
ture, matrimonial alliances being the chief subject discussed; while the 
letters from Alasiya, probably Cilicia (compare ‘‘ Elishah,” Gen. x, 4), 
are also friendly in tone and discuss, among other things, an extradition 
treaty (sce B. M. 5*). They are generally addressed to the kings of 
Egypt, three of whom are mentioned, namely, Mimmuriya, Babylonian 
for Neb-Mat-Ra, or Amendphis IIL; Naphuriya, that is, Nefer-Cheferu- 
Ra, or Amendphis IV.; and Manachbiiriya, that is, Men-Cheferu-Ra, 
or Thothmes IV, The first two kings have been identified beyond 
doubt as Amendphis II[ and IV. Bezold, Budge, and others agree in 
this with Professor Erman, of Berlin, who first established the fact, 
The number of the tablets is not definitely known, since quite a few were 
sold to private parties. There are, however, one hundred and sixty-six in 
the museum at Derlin, eighty-two in the British Museum, and at least sixty 
in the Gizch Museum in Egypt. They are made of clay, varying in color 
and composition, showing that they were not made in one place. The 
writing is also, though cuneiform, in several different styles, They are 
rectangular or oval in shape, varying in length from two to eighteen 
inches, Many of them are so damaged and broken as to be of little value. 


* B. M. 5 means tablet in the Prittsh Museum marked 5, 
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Tel-el-Amarna was comparatively unknown till 1887, though the scien- 
tific men attached to Napoleon’s army in the Egyptian campaign discov- 
ered there some objects of interest to archeologists. The ruins of this 
ancient capital are in a large plain on the eastern bank of the Nile, about 
equally distant from Thebes and Memphis. Though its former glory has 
long ago departed, Tel-el-Amarna was at one time a city of great splendor 
and the capital of Egypt. It is well known that Amendphis III married 
several foreign wives, one of whom is said to have been the celebrated 
Queen Thi, probably a daughter of Suturna, king of Mitani, that is, Ar- 
menia, or a portion of it. These foreign matrimonial alliances did not 
increase the kiag’s love for the national religion. Therefore the priests 
of Amen in Thebes became displeased; for, as in the case of Solomon, these 
foreign wives, with their foreign servants and courtiers, exerted, as might 
be expected, an influence upon the religious life of the court hostile to 
the established Egyptian cultus. Amendphis III died when his son, 
afterward Amendphis IV, was only thirteen years old. Brought up under 
the guardianship of his mother, it is not strange that he, like his father, 
married an Armenian princess, Taduchepa, probably his own cousin, the 
daughter of Dusratta, Queen Thi’s brother. Influenced by his mother and 
wife, he not only changed his religion, thus earning the title of ‘ heretic 
king,” but also his own name, evidently because the first part of it was 
the name of the Egyptian god Amen. Henceforth he is called Khu-en- 
aten, ‘‘the glory of the sun-disk.” THe went still farther; he even trans- 
ferred the seat of government from Thebes, which, with its great temples, 
could not but constantly remind him of the old religion. It is very re- 
markable that the change from polytheism to monotheism took place 
about the time when the Hebrews were in Egypt. That Queen Thi was a 
woman of great influence and power is sufficiently attested by the sculp- 
tures and other works of art in the rock-hewn tombs and in several places 
inand around Tel-el-Amarna, The discoveries made here during the past 
few years, by Dr. Petrie and others, prove that the reign of Amendphis IV 
was one of great splendor, luxury, domestic happiness, and idyllic love, 
no less than of great effeminacy—just such an age as would render the 
conditions of things described in these tablets possible. 

Though the Tel-el-Amarna tablets were discovered in 1887 and were sold 
in 1888, and though several distinguished scholars have been working 
hard to decipher them, it must be admitted that there has not yet appeared 
any translation in every way complete and satisfactory. Several transla- 
tions or abstracts of a portion of these letters have been made by Winck- 
ler, Bezold, Budge, Sayce, and others. ‘‘Sayce,’’ writes Professor R. F, 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, ‘‘as usual has made translations; 
and Sayce translations, as usual, cannot be regarded as reliable.” This 
criticism may seem a little hard; but certainly it would have been better 
for Professor Sayce’s reputation had he manifested less haste and more 
thoroughness in what he calls his tentative translation. One edition after 
another of the Ztecords of the Past contains corrections of some former 
translation. Some of his renderings are not only meaningless, but ridic- 
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ulous. Take the following, pointed out in an English review. It is from 
the proclamation against Aziru, the son of the king of the Amorites: “ If 
thou art a servant of the king in verity, why dost thou not eat his stom- 
ach before the king ?”* Major Conder translates the same passage: ‘‘ If 
thou art, as is assured, the servant of the king, how is his cutting off law- 
ful in the sight of the king?” Professor Sayce mistook also the age of 
the tablets (though he has since corrected himself) and ascribed them to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time. These things are said simply to warn students 
not to place too great reliance upon ‘‘ Sayce translations ” unless supported 
by some competent authority. Major Conder, the veteran explorer and 
writer on Bible lands and biblical archeology, is the first to publish any- 
thing like a complete translation. His renderings are often stiff, stilted, 
unidiomatic, and probably incorrect in places; yet it is not likely, as he 
says in the preface to his book, entitled The Tell Amarna Tablets, that 
‘the general result or the historical value of these most important texts 
will be affected.” He continues: ‘‘ I may at least claim that the language 
in which they are written is the mother tongue of that Syrian dialect which 
became known to me by speaking it daily for seven years.” 

By far the most interesting are the one hundred and seventy-six tablets 
from Palestine. A large number of them are from southern Palestine, 
and not less*than six from Jerusalem. If Major Conder’s views can be 
substantiated at least three kings are mentioned who figured prominently 
in the war with the Hebrews on their entrance into the promised land. 
These are Jabin, king of Hazor, Japhia, king of Lachish, and Adonize- 
dek, king of Jerusalem. Even then were it impossible to prove them 
the same as those mentioned in Joshua it would be of interest to compare 
the two records. In B. M. 50 we have: ‘‘ To the king, my lord, etc., thus 
says Japa’a, the chief of the city of Gazri [Gezer].” In Josh. x, 33, we 
read that Joshua smote Horam, the king of Gezer, who had come to the 
help of Japhia, king of Lachish. In a country so full of petty kings it is 
very possible that Lachish and Gezer were both ruled by Japhia, and that 
Horam was simply a sub-ruler under him, B, 48+ has the following: 
‘To the king, my lord, by letter, thus says Jebaenu [Jabin], chief of the 
city Hazura [Hazor].” The reader will notice that the consonants are 
identical in these two sets of words, and that we are told in Josh. xi, 1, 
10, 11, that Joshua took Hazor and smote Jabin with the sword. The 
identification of Adonizedek, king of Jerusalem, killed by Joshua, is not 
so fully established. The name of the king, as found in the letters from 
Jerusalem, is generally transliterated Abdhiba, It may seem strange to 
some readers that there could be any doubt about the correct forms of 
these proper names, or that there could be any confusion. Let us remem- 
ber that the cuneiform script is not in letters, but that the signs represent 
sounds no less than ideas. Thus names are not always written in syllables, 
but by ideograms, like the various signsin mathematics. Professor Sayce 
illustrates as follows: ‘‘ In English, the ideograph + may be pronounced 

* See Records of the Past, new series, vol. Vv, p. 92. 
+B. stands for Berlin, and this is tablet marked 48 in the Museum at Berlin. 
20—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. X. 
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plus, added to, or more.” Hence the different spellings so common in 
proper names from ancient Egyptian and Babylonian monuments. 

In the letters from southern Palestine, especially those from Jerusalem, 
a people called the ‘Abiri play a most prominent réle. They are said to 
have come from Edom, for the king of Jerusalem writes (B. 104), 
‘ They have fought against me as far as the land of Seeri [Seir];” and 
again (B. 103), ‘‘ They have fought all the lands that have been at peace 
with me.” Still in another letter (B. 109) he sends this plaintive mes- 
sage: ‘*‘ Truly we are leaving the city of Jerusalem; the chiefs of the gar- 
rison have left without order.” Tablet B. 101, from Keilah, informs us 
that the ‘Abiri had destroyed thirty temples of the Amoritish gods, 
This shows that the ‘Abiri acted precisely as the Hebrews were wont to 
do. One line in B. 102 is of great value, if Conder’s translation is cor- 
rect. He renders it, ‘‘ They have prevailed, they have taken the fortress 
of Jericho.” There can be but little doubt that the ‘Abiri are the He- 
brews of the Bible. The two names are almost identical, and the events 
described in the tablets and in Joshua have muchincommon. Some ren- 
der ‘Abiri ‘‘allies,” meaning the Babylonians. But Egypt and Babylon 
were at peace at this time, and the Babylonians had refused to join the 
northern revolt against Egypt. The ‘Abiri came from the south; they 
are not even mentioned in the northern letters. Besides, another word 
is used for ‘‘allies.” Finally, the initial sign corresponds to the Hebrew 
ayin (y), as in AY, Gaza, not cheth (m).* 

The Egyptian soldiers left Palestine just about the time of the Hebrew 
invasion. We read (B. 102): ‘The ‘Abiri chiefs plunder all the land. 
Since the chiefs of the Egyptian soldiers have gone away, quitting the land 
this year,” etc. This confirms the fact, already known, that since the 
time of Thothmes I there had been Egyptian garrisons all along the coast 
as far as Beyroot, and thence east to Carchemish on the Euphrates, and that 
Thothmes III, after the defeat of the Hittites and Pheenicians, had occu- 
pied central Palestine. This perhaps explains why the Hebrews selected 
the desert route. While they were in the wilderness there was a general 
uprising of the northern nations tributary to Egypt. It is very possible 
that there may have been civil war in Egypt at this time, occasioned by 
the king’s repudiation of the national religion; for it is not likely that 
the powerful hierarchy at Thebes would submit without any resistance. 
If this supposition be true it will be seen that this was a favorable time 
for the powerful Hittites and other nations, which Thothmes IIT had sub- 
dued, to throw off the Egyptian yoke and drive its soldiers out of their 
countries. Be that as it may, the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, if we have read 
them correctly, show that the Hebrew invasion of Palestine took place 
when the Hebrews were in no danger of resistance from their greatest op- 
pressors, at a time when there was a general uprising all over the Egyp- 
tian empire, and when the several tribes who occupied Palestine had been 
greatly weakened by internal wars among themselves. 


* See Conder’s Tell Amarna Tablets, p. 141. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION INCOME. 


THE differences in the methods of tabulating the incomes of the several 
missionary societies often makes it very difficult to institute comparisons 
which are both desirable and us ful. The Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists include in their receipts the moneys raised by the woman’s 
boards of their denominations. The Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society accounts only for what goes to its own treasurer, each woman’s 
society having a separate treasury and disbursing its own funds, There 
are, besides these, two societies reporting separately, those of the Build- 
ing and Transit Fund, originated by Bishop Taylor, and his African 
Fund, each independent of the other. Now, if we add these incomes 
together we will have the following result: Regular receipts of the treas- 
urer of the Missionary Society for the year ending October 31, 1893, 
$1,196,608; receipts for ‘‘ contingent appropriations” and ‘‘ special gifts,” 
$35,060; Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, $277,289; the Bishop 
Taylor African Fund, $39,676; the Transit and Building Fund, $15,000; 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, in cash, $130,000; the whole making a 
grand cash total of $1,693,633, exclusive of $77,000 worth of “supplies” 
(parts of which were cash) of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

How much of this goes to foreign missions is not precisely determina- 
ble except by a little ciphering. The treasurer of the Missionary Society 
paid out last year $676,107 to the foreign missions directly. But as fifty- 
five per cent of the appropriations are given to foreign missions it is fair to 
charge up that proportion of the office and incidental expenses to this part 
of the work. This would add for last year fifty-five per cent of $118,714. 
If, however, we take but fifty per cent, it gives to the foreign account 
$59,357 more. There is still another small item which is outside of both 
these accounts, as per the treasurer’s books, that of $8,900 for salaries of 
missionary bishops. But we must add the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society's income, already stated, and the two Taylor funds, which are 
exclusively foreign in their use; and thus we get for foreign missions 
$1,076,329, omitting the foreign part of the ‘‘contingent” and ‘‘spe- 
cial” appropriations of $35,060. 

But what of the current year? We hope the depressed condition of 
the finances of the country will not cause any falling off of the income 
of these societies. The Missionary Chronicle, of London, is the organ of 
the London Missionary Society, which proposes to celebrate its centennial 
anniversary in 1895; and the Chronicle recalls the fact that it was amid 
the wreck and ruin in the commercial circles attendant on the disasters 
of the French Revolution that the society was organized. Carey began 
his foreign missions in the midst of a financial panic. As a matter of 
fact, there is no more reliable factor in the financial world than the income 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is this 
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that has made its credit sound enough to borrow, in emergencies, a half 
million of dollars from the banks, without giving mortgage securities on its 
property. But the chances are that there will be a good deal of unusual 
self-denial necessary if the income shall be advanced within this financial 
year. But the Church has this cause on its conscience and heart as it has 
no other form of organized benevolence, and will strive to honor the trust 
of the General Committee as expressed in its appropriations, 


AMERICA A MISSION NATION. 


TueERE is food for thought in the utterance of George Smith, LL.D., 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, in one of his lectures at New Brunswick, 
N. J., to the effect that the foreign politics of the United States of 
America are foreign missions. Dr. Smith is the Convener of the Free 
Church of Scotland Missionary Society, was once editor of the Friend of 
India, and for a long time was intimately associated with the Serampore 
Mission. Dr. Smith’s thought was the high vantage ground of American 
Churches as world-evangelists. ‘In the whole development of mankind 
during six thousand years there has been only one people and one land 
ready-made, as it were, to be itself free and, to all beside, the apostle of 
liberty in its highest form—the freedom which is in Christ Jesus. . . . The 
Americans were from the first prepared to become the chief messengers of 
Christ to the human race.” 

These is much besides encomium in this statement. It presents a view 
of our opportunity and responsibility which, there is much reason to sus- 
pect, has not been adequately grasped by the Christian public of this 
country. A map on a Mercator’s projection which places the Americas in 
the center will show at a glance that the United States is on the high- 
way of the world’s travel. The shortest route from London to Australia, 
for instance, is across the United States. Europe is nearer to India by 
any route than is America; but all of eastern Asia—Japan, China, and 
Korea—is separated from us but by a Pacific lake, bridged by an easy 
ferry. European missions enter into the policy of aggrandizement of 
every European country, and are thus hopelessly entangled with European 
politics. America seeks no geographical extension, and does not even 
apprehend that missionary advance is allied with the increase of her com- 
merce. Missions from America have, therefore, the unmixed meaning of 
unselfish benevolence which none apprehend more quickly than the hea- 
then themselves. Thus America not only represents the evangel of Chris- 
tian liberty, but her missionaries have a ‘‘clearance” for every spot on 
the globe. The opportunity involves the responsibility. 

That a thousand Japanese should be converted on our Pacific slope 
within a few weeks and admitted to the Methodist communion, that 
twenty thousand of India’s people should ask baptism at our hands in a 
single year, and that other thousands in China are seeking admission to 
our altars, is the providential indication that, for us, the hour has struck. 
It is for such a time we have come to the kingdom. 
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OUR MISSIONARY METHODS IN THE CHURCHES. 


THE Methodist Recorder (London), calling attention to the action of the 
Wesleyan Conference in reference to some newly instituted measures for 
inspiring the churches in behalf of missions and advancing the collec- 
tions for the same, says: 

The missionary secretaries have opportunely called the attention of superintendents and 
circuit Quarterly Meetings to the decision of the last Conference on the subject of Circuit 
Missionary Committees. In order to bring the affairs of the Foreign Missionary Society into 
closer relation to the circuit and under more careful supervision, a committee is to be ap- 
pointed annually in each circuit, by the September Quarterly Meeting, of persons specially 
interested in the work of foreign missions, and is to have entire management of all matters 
throughout the circuit which affect the interests of the Missionary Society. A report of its 
doings, with an audit of the accounts and the amount of remittance made by the treasurer, is 
to be made to the September Quarterly Meeting. We do not know anything which is more 
likely to infuse vigor into circuit missionary affairs than this quiet piece of legislation, if 
only the committees be wisely selected. No pains ought to be spared in this. Especially let 
there be an energetic lay secretary elected. 


In this connection we are constrained to ask for a special reading of 
Paragraphs 353, 358, and 360 of the Methodist Discipline. It will be 
seen that we have long since incorporated substantially these same features 
into our economy. They will be found to be efficient in the exact ratio in 
which they are exercised. But, to quote Sir William Jones, ‘‘ Laws are 
of no avail without manners,” which means that they will be of no bene- 
ficial effect unless the people can be brought to the disposition and habit 
of conforming to them. In our economy it is incumbent on the presiding 
elders and pastors to bring the people to this disposition and habit. 


SUGGESTIVE FIGURES OF THE LAST INDIA CENSUS, 


THERE are a good many anomalous facts stated in the last census of the 
British government in India. Among these is that there are six millions 
more of the male sex in India than of the female sex. Usually we have 
to account for the relative disproportion of males to females in the coun- 
tries where a census is taken with any accuracy. This is attributed to 
the exposure of men to wars, the perils of the sea, or other dangerous 
and deadly occupations which fall to men rather than to women. But 
there is the reverse problem in this case. It is more than suggestive of 
the thought that the British government is not able to arrest female in- 
fanticide in its eastern empire. The census-taking of India was one of 
the marvels of modern organized action, the census of the whole empire 
having practically been taken simultaneously at the same hour. Hence 
there is little reason to suspect its accuracy. But as the zenana is always 
protected by a species of inviolable privacy it is barely possible that the 
count may not have been as perfect for women as for men. On the other 
hand, an ignorant apprehension as to the uses for which the census might 
be employed would be as likely to lead to falsifying the number of males 
as well as of females. 

Another condition anomalous to Europeans is that the numbers of 
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married men and women are substantially equal, which shows that, not- 
withstanding the religious approval of polygamy, the mass of the people 
are monogamists, Other contrasts are suggestive also. There are over 
twenty-one million more unmarried men than unmarried women, while 
there are sixteen million more women who are widowed than men who 
are of this class. The widowers remarry in many cases; but here are 
twenty-three millions of widows, old and young, including child-widows, 
who are debarred from remarriage. The pathetic part of this lies in the 
destiny of Hindoo widows and the youth of many of them. There are 
10,165 widows under four years of age; 51,876 from four to nine years; 
140,734 from nine to fourteen; 280,942 from fourteen to nineteen; and 
545,465 from nineteen to twenty-four years old. Of those that are more 
mature now a large proportion were widowed at a much earlier age. The 
illiteracy of the female population would be a source of alarm in any civ- 
ilized State. No less than 127,726,768 are returned as illiterate, and only 
543,495 as literate; and, still worse, only 197,662 are under instruction. 
If this mass of women is ever to be elevated there is vast work for some- 
body, and it will be no afternoon’s task. 

It may seem discouraging to note that there are sixteen million more 
non-Christian people in India than there were ten years ago, while there 
are but 2,284,380 Christians returned for all India, of which the Church 
of Rome counts 1,315,263, the ancient Syrian Church 200,467—leaving 
but 768,650 to represent the numerical result of a century of Protestant 
work. But we must never forget the ratio of increase, which is always an 
important feature of such estimates. The Protestant Christian figures 
were, for 1830, 27,000; for 1850, 102,951; for 1870, 318,363; for 1880, 
528,590; and for 1890, 768,650. If anything like this ratio of advance 
can be kept up the gain must be very marked in the next fifty years. 
Nor must we ever forget that these systems of error are being con- 
stantly undermined, If there are more Brahmans there is less Brahman- 
ism. Let us bear in mind, too, that the stream of new births, in this 
country in particular, adds to missionary opportunity. The progress of 
Christianity in India has been greater within the century than during the 
first century in the Roman empire; and there are many more Christians 
in the world to evangelize India than there were ten years ago. 


THE magnanimous offer of the brethren who have in charge the Transit 
and Building Fund, inaugurated by William Taylor in aid of self-support- 
ing missions in South America, by which they tendered to the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church the work and property that 
had been accumulated in Chili, subject to conditions which the Gen- 
eral Committee felt they could accept, means not only a gain of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property, more or less, to the Missionary 
Society, but the other advantage of contributing to the solidarity and uni- 
fication of missionary administration. Friends of this mission can-favor 
it through the regular Missionary Society. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Friedrich Spitta. He stands among the foremost of the theological 
faculty at Strasburg. He is well prepared by scholastic training, by 
natural talents, and by long practice to exercise the office of a New 
Testament critic. He is courageous in the expression of his opinions, 
yet careful to conciliate, so far as possible, the minds of the more con- 
servative, from whom he often differs so widely. On account of the 
vast interest awakened during the last few years in the criticism of the 
Apocalypse, and because he has risen to the rank of a first authority on 
the subject, it may be well to give his views. He denies (Die Offenbarung 
des Johannes—The Revelation of John) the unity of the book, claiming 
that, while the language throughout differs materially from that of other 
parts of the New Testament, this alone does not prove its unity. He be- 
lieves that it is a compilation of Jewish and Christian apocalypses. The 
Grundschrift he takes to be the Christian portion, including the seven 
epistles to the Churches, and several other of the more favorite passages. 
Besides this there are two Jewish apocalypses apparent, one composed in 
the time of Pompey, and another in the time of Caligula. Besides these 
elements there are the additions made by the redactor who brought all 
these portions together in the time of Trajan. The Christian Apocalypse 
he supposes to have been composed by John Mark about a decade prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. He thinks it likely that the redactor 
did not suspect the Jewish origin of the non-Christian elements of the 
work he gave to the world. The redactor has done his work so well 
that it is only by the closest scrutiny that we would suspect its com- 
posite nature. Spitta thinks that his view is not only justified from the 
standpoint of biblical science, but also that he does not deserve to be 
cast out from the fellowship of the saints because of his conclusions. In 
the first place he has done hisework in the interest of Christianity and the 
Church. Besides, he compares his conclusions with those of Luther and 
Zwingli, and finds that while they judge the Apocalypse with such severity 
as to give it no place in their New Testamen the has clearly proved the 
Christian origin of at least a portion of the book. He thinks, furthermore, 
that he has done a good service to religion by making clear which 
portions are of Christian origin and which of Jewish, to say nothing of 
the simplification of the apocalyptic problem for the ordinary reader. It 
will be noticed that, while Vischer makes the Grundschrift Jewish, Spitta 
makes it Christian. 

Hermann Weiss. The tlicologians of Germany generally have the repu- 
tation of being specialists in the most restricted sense. Yet it must be 
said that most of them are capable of treating a great variety of themes. 
Weiss, although a professor of theology at Tiibingen, is called upon to 
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write a work on Christian Ethics (Hinleitung in die christliche Ethik) 
for the collection of theological text-books, of which Harnack’s Dog- 
mengeschichte forms a part. This places him at once among those of the 
first rank in German thought. It may be well, therefore, to confine our 
representations of him to his views on Christian ethics. Of these we can 
only touch upon anthropology. He affirms that in every individual there 
is a religious as well as ethical predisposition and capacity. So far as 
religion is concerned this capacity must not be confounded with the con- 
science, however closely they may be related to each other. Conscience 
is indeed the voice of God in the soul, but it is incapable of producing 
confidence in God. For this a religious capacity of another sort is im- 
peratively demanded, which as really as the other is in man’s nature. 
True morality can only be developed in connection with true religion. 
But while he asserts an innate capacity for religion in man he denies that 
the natural and spontaneous development of this capacity would ever 
cause man to attain the goal of his religio-ethical destination. For this 
the continual educational influences of the divine Spirit are necessary. 
This is proved not only by the heathen world, but by the constantly re- 
curring condition of error and sin in the whole human race. This shows 
how absolutely necessary for the establishment of the religio-ethical con- 
sciousness and life is a special revelation from God. The experience of 
Christendom teaches that from Jesus Christ, especially as portrayed in his 
word, and not from the development of an original capacity, proceed the 
specifically religious and moral renewal and perfection. But this does not 
prove any contradiction between the revelation of God and the natural 
religious capacity of mankind. Here we have a side of human nature 
which has not been studied with sufficient care. The majority of theolo- 
gians have. been content to investigate the attributes and powers of God, 
but have neglected those of man upon whom divine influences operate. 
Weiss has gone into this department of investigation with all the zeal of 
a scientist, and yet with all the reverence of a sincere Christian. The 
profound remark of Augustine that the soul was made for God and can- 
not rest until it rests in God is constantly proved to be true, and the ene- 
mies of Christianity should take note of the fact. 


Daniel Vélter. His chief prominence is due to his views of the Apoca- 
lypse in his Hntstehung der Apocalypse (The Origin of the Apocalypse). 
It is through his researches that the more careful study of the Apocalypse 
has been pushed with such energy during the past ten years, giving rise to 
so many theories, and raising the criticism of this book to as great prom- 
inence, although not to so great importance, as Wellhausen’s theories lent 
to the criticism of the Pentateuch. No better illustration can be found 
of the extent to which the critical spirit will lead one who gives himself 
up to it than that furnished by Vélter. The most recent criticism of the 
Pauline letters has been noticed previously in these pages. Vdélter is one 
of the most radical. A professor in a Dutch university, he took his 
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hint concerning the Pauline epistles from the Dutch professors Loman 
and Pierson, and the Swiss theologian Steck. But he is more radical 
than any of his teachers. Not only does he reject the principal Pauline 
letters along with the smaller ones, but he rejects the Acts of the Apos- 
tles as well. Nevertheless, he holds (Die Komposition der Paulinischen 
Hauptbriefe—The Composition of the Principal Pauline Letters) that 
Romans contains a Pauline element which he can distinguish. Following 
are the portions which he designates as Pauline: i, 1; i, 5, 6; i, 7; 
i, 8-17; chapters v and vi (except v, 13, 14; v, 20, and vi, 14, 15); chap- 
ters xii, 18; xv, 14-32; xvi, 21-23. The great reason which he gives for 
the belief in the spuriousness of the Pauline letters is that the Paul of 
those letters is an impossible character judged by the laws of develop- 
ment. He thinks him isolated from original Christianity and without 
influence upon the age immediately following. He is a phenomenon 
which, instead of making clear the early history of Christianity, renders it 
inexplicable. But we shall understand this better when we see how V6l- 
ter sums up the views omitted from the letter that he has reconstructed. 
In it he finds no speculative construction of the person of Christ. There 
is no hint in his Romans of the preexistence of Christ, nor of two natures 
within him, but he appears as a man only. Here the real reason appears 
for the rejection of the other portions of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Glad indeed will be the day when men who profess to be purely scien- 
tific theologians shall be able to carry on their investigations without pre- 
suppositions which invalidate their results, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


“Geschichte des Spanischen Protestantismus” (History of Spanish 
Protestantism), by C. A. Wilkens. The history of the Reformation in 
Spain during the sixteenth century is scarcely at all known to the general 
reader, except through the history of the Inquisition. Wilkens has made 
himself master of the subject, and has produced a work of great interest 
and beauty. He treats the theme with all possible brevity, but gives the 
most weighty and characteristic features of this section of Spanish Church 
history. His work is increased in interest and value by the fact that he 
does not confine himself so closely to his subject as to ignore Spain and 
the Spanish people among whom the scenes are laid, but describes land- 
scapes, localities, customs, politics, science, art, and important Spanish 
leaders, thus surrounding his subject with an air of concreteness other- 
wise impossible. There is a refreshing fairness in his treatment of the 
principal characters of the Spanish Reformation. He does not try to 
make them appear greater than they were; and so far as they are 
justly censurable by their Roman Catholic slanderers he does not 
undertake to defend them. In his sight the justness of their cause does 
not excuse their excesses. On the other hand, he does not treat with 
unnecessary harshness the leading personalities of Romanism during the 
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period. He appreciates whatever of excellence he sees in Spanish Roman 
Catholicism, while judging the doctrines according to the principles 
of the Reformation. In other words, he refuses to pay back the Roman- 
ist historians in their own coin when they abuse and siander everything 
Protestant. Nevertheless he does not fail to give the facts of the history. 
His work will in this respect prove unsatisfactory to the partisan, and 
may give comfort and even encouragement to the enemy. Roman Catho- 
lics are strangely incapable of gratitude for a spirit of fairness exhibited 
toward them. They are so wanting in magnanimity and so implacable 
that they will accept any advantage which that spirit may show them, 
but they will employ the advantage to destroy the one who affords it. 
The chivalric honor of knighthood may not safely be attributed to the 
Roman controversialist. But the true historical spirit has undoubtedly 
been caught by the author, and his work will be appreciated accordingly. 
With all its mildness it exhibits in a fearful light the crvelty and un-Christ- 
likeness of the Roman Catholic Church, which claims exactly to represent 
Christ on earth, 


“Der Paulinismus des Irenzeus” (The Paulinism of Irenus), by Dr. 
Johannes Werner. The question here discussed has to do with the im- 
portant problems of the canonization of Paul’s epistles and the introduc- 
tion of the Pauline theology into the Christian world. The conclusions 
of the author regarding the first of these are as follows: The first to use 
the Pauline epistles comprehensively in his writings, and as canonical, 

vas Ireneeus. These letters have indeed hitherto been reckoned as Paul- 
ine and estimated accordingly, but had not been reckoned as Holy Scrip- 
ture. While gnosticism undertook to employ these letters as sacred 
Scripture in its own interest the Church was compelled to do the same; 
that is, the Church must turn the weapons of gnosticism against gnosti- 
cism. The Pauline epistles thus became canonical by being employed as 
such from necessity, not from conviction. The apostolic authority of 
Paul was undoubtedly held by Ireneus, but out of dogmatic considera- 
tions, It rested upon the leveling of the individualities of the apostles 
in the interest of the ecclesiastical tradition. It is independent of the 
historical Paul as he appears in his letters. Consequently Ireneus did 
not understand the individuality of Paul, but conceived him as dogmatic 
interests required he should be. Notwithstanding the mass of Pauline 
citations in Irenzeus, it must not be concluded that he was penetrated 
with Pauline ideas. The investigation of these citations rather proves 
that they were employed in the interest of antignostic unity, the mystical 
and moral tendencies, and the eschatological inclinations of Irenseus. For 
these purposes Pauline ideas were cited, explained, and misunderstood. 
On the other hand, the citations hardly touch the specifically Pauline 
ideas of the plan and nature of salvation, and the measure of properly 
understood and genuitte Pauline thoughts is very small. What Irenzus 
took from Paul corresponded with his own standpoint; but this was 
not essentially influenced by Paul. The result of all this is that we must 
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not suppose the letters of Paul to have been canonized by the choice of 
the Church, but by an accidental necessity. We may draw either one of 
two inferences from this: 1. That the Church knew Paul’s letters to be 
unworthy of canonization, or, 2, That the Church wickedly refused them 
their rightful place in the sacred Scripture until the providence of God 
interfered to compel it. This book takes the former position, Space 
forbids the consideration of the doctrinal portion of the book. 


“ Das Buch Judith” (The Book of Judith), by Arthur S. Weissmann, 
Another contribution by a Jew to Jewish theological literature is here 
presented. It will be welcome to many who know but little of the book 
or its heroine. The story lacks indeed but little of being as interesting 
us Esther. But tothe Jews at least the history of the latter is well 
known because of the Feast of Purim which celebrates it, while to the 
deeds recorded in Judith no festival is dedicated. To the Christian the 
Book of Esther is better known because it is among the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. Weissmann says that Judith is denied a place 
among the trustworthy historic books, not because it relates improbabili- 
ties or monstrosities, but because it makes Nebuchadnezzar reign at the 
time of Arpaxad, who lived at least two thousand years previously, and 
because of the difficulty of placing the events related in any date of Jew- 
ish history known to us. He thinks that Nebuchadnezzar was a typical 
name for a violent ruler, and that the events well fit into the period about 
B. C. 812. As to the refusal of the Synagogue to canonize the book, he 
thinks that several reasons conspired. But the principal reason was that 
Judith sprang from the tribe of Simeon, and that this tribe had for more 
than a thousand years been under the pressure of a curse. Jacob had 
cursed Simeon. Moses, before his death, blessed all the tribes of Israel 
except Simeon. The song of Deborah had a word of praise and encour- 
agement for all the tribes except Simeon, And the Bible seems to heap 
upon this tribe all manner of reproach. The other tribes treated Simeon 
with such harshness that many of the tribe were obliged to leave the 
country to whose conquest they had contributed. If, as he supposes, the 
book may for a time have found a place in the canon, then he would ex- 
plain its subsequent rejection and displacement on the ground that during 
the Maccabean period the general sentiment was against the admission of 
women to a share in any great or noble deed. He thinks the tendency of 
the book is decidedly in favor of the introduction of a higher state of 
morals, a deepening of religious feeling, and the selection as leaders of 
those only who are and who have always been above such suspicion in * 
their lives. The author is an enthusiast in favor of the activity of woman 
in the realm of religious endeavor, citing Judith, Esther, Miriam, and 
Deborah as examples of this activity, and calling upon the Jewish women 
of the present and future to assist in securing to the race the precious 
treasures of truth, morality, and brotherly love, feeling assured that the 
result will not fail of success. 
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The Christ of the Biographers. Students of recent theology have come 
to take it as a matter of course that we sliall have biographies of Jesus. 
Since the days of Strauss the attempts to write the life of Christ have 
been so numerous, and so much weight has been attached to these 
attempts, as to form a most striking characteristic of the theological 
thought of our times. But while these biographies can hardly fail to 
interest their readers there is a dubious side to the entire biographical 
tendency. Were the writers content to produce works giving a clear 
chronology of the life of Christ, and setting him in his proper historical 
surroundings, no fault could be found. Or were they chiefly anxious to 
give us a portraiture of his character drawn from the New Testament 
narratives, in contrast with the character given him by the development 
of Christian dogma, all would be well. But the writer who should do 
this would simply be ignored by the learned world. Two characteristics 
usually combine in the modern histories of Jesus. The first is a critical 
estimate of the sources of information, These are professedly the gospels, 
and in part the Acts and epistles. But it is not difficult to discover 
the bias of the authors of these ‘‘Lives” in the manner in whieli they 
deal with these sources. These are not allowed to speak for themselves. 
They are assumed to be incapable of harmonization. Wherever there is 
the slightest hint of contradiction in the recorded stories, the historians 
feel at liberty to choose between them, or to reject both. If the biog- 
rapher disbelieves the miraculous he alters the record accordingly. 
And, in short, the sources are accepted or rejected as the biographer is 
suited or not suited with their contents, The excuse for all this mean- 
while is the plea that the historian cannot do otherwise. He must deal 
with the gospels as with any other source of information. The second 
characteristic of the biographies of Jesus is the disposition to make him 
fit into the period in which he lived. According to them he was not so 
much the beginning of a new order as the culmination of the old. Pre- 
ceding and contemporary conditions are studied in order to show how 
completely Christ was the product of historical forces in action and re- 
action upon his peculiar nature. Asin the life of any individual the 
parentage, the climatic and topographical environments, the schools, and 
the views of life held by the people among whom he was brought up all 
combine with his special peculiarities of intellect and sensibility to pro- 
duce the subject of the biography, so it was with Jesus. It is evident 
that written upon such principles a biography of Jesus is largely an in- 
vention of its author, and hence we do not find any considerable agree- 
ment among these writers. They attempt to rid themselves of the Christ 
of dogma, only to become themselves creators of a new dogma concerning 
him, For all this biography serves mainly to develop the Christological 
conceptions of its authors, In fact, one has a sense of having been de- 
ceived by the titles of these works. Professedly they are portrayals of 
the life of Christ. In reality they are Christologies under a more attract- 
ive name; or this, and also critical-historical studies of the gospels. 
With great flourish of trumpets this is announced as the recovery of the 
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historical Christ as opposed to the Christ of dogma; and in a way we 
must admit that the biographers have rendered a valuable service. The 
method of Christological study by accretion and ossification which dis- 
tinguishes dogmatics has perhaps been forever superseded. We no 
longer go to dogma to learn of Christ, but to the Christ himself as_por- 
trayed in his word. But our chief gain has been in the securing of a 
better method, not in the results achieved by its application. For if the 
Christ of dogma was a being whose divinity almost excluded his humanity 
from our vision, the Christ of the biographers is one whose humanity 
almost denies the existence of his divinity. In either case the Christian 
must ery out, ‘‘They have taken away my Lord.” The dogmatism of 
the historian is as evident and as injurious as that of the maker of a 
theological system, and as truly influences all his conclusions. The only 
difference between them is their presuppositions, It is therefore in the 
promise of the future rather than in the achievements of the past that we 
find satisfaction. The true historical spirit will some day be applied to the 
gospels. They have left many questions unanswered, and these the histo- 
rian will leave unanswered. Dogma tried to fill the gaps left by the sacred 
narrative. Critical history is now undertaking the same task. The work 
of both will be rejected, and we shall be brought back to the blessed sim- 
plicity which characterized the disciples who, though they had not seen 
the Lord, yet believed and rejoiced in him, because of what they had 
heard concerning him and what they experienced of him. The Gospels 
give us data sufficient for a reconstruction of his person, but not sufficient 
for his history. 


———__@—_____ 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Protection of the Innocent. The Woman’s International Association 
for the Elevation of Morals recently held an important Congress in Basel. 
The object of the general organization is to abolish the public houses of 
shame, and to create a sentiment which shall hold men to as strict a purity 
as is demanded of women. But a branch association is called the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of Friendly Females,” whose special object is to afford to all girls 
whose duties call them to strange cities protection from their own inex- 
perience and the wiles of the seducer. In every large city of continental 
Europe this society has its representatives, thereby spreading a net of love 
and protection over a large portion of the earth. These agents are to be 
found in the railroad stations of all the large cities, where they may be dis- 
tinguished by a red-covered booklet containing all manner of informa- 
tion suited to their purposes. In many places ‘‘ Homes” are established 
which afford hospitality to girls. In Basel about 100 girls, mostly govern- 
esses or saleswomen, are gathered together on Sunday afternoon by ladies 
who entertain them with song and conversation, from which the religious 
element is not excluded. Refreshment is also furnished free on these 
occasions. During the week these girls are visited in their homes or 
boarding houses, and helped in every possible way. 
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Evangelical African Association. Berlin has recently originated an- 
other organization in the interest of Africa, The more particular bene- 
ficiaries are to be the freedmen, or such children and youth as have been 
returned to freedom by slavedrivers in German Africa, ‘To these more 
especially will be given the advantages of good schools and education. 
But the work of the society also includes the sending of physicians to 
Africa, the founding of hospitals, the Christian care of the sick, as well 
as all other works of mercy. The association hopes to win the masses 
of Germany to active sympathy and cooperation with its efforts. The 
cost of membership is to be but one mark annually, so that the very 
poorest can become identified with the work. The society will employ 
printed matter for the purpose of instructing the people concerning the 
needs of the work and the activities and achievements of the organization. 
The auxiliaries are to be organized territorially according to provinces. 
We may ridicule the tendency to organization as much as we please; but 
it is the only way of carrying on any good work. 

Temperance in Belgium. This small nation has 150,000 places where 
drink is sold, and but 5,000 schools. For every 39 of the population 
there is one saloon, and but one school for every 1,176. If it be supposed 
that no children patronize these saloons, then there is one saloon for every 
25 of the population. The value of the alcoholic drinks consumed during 
1891 was 450,000,000 francs, or about one third the entire wage of the 
laborers of the country. The communal authorities of Luxemburg have 
had posted in all the public schools of the province statistics of which the 
following are a part: Of 125,000 cases of death annually, 25,000 are 
traceable to drink. While the population increased but 14 per cent, the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages increased 37, cases of insanity 45, 
crimes 74, suicides 80, tramps and beggars 150 per cent. This terrible 
increase of crime and misery is openly laid at the door of the drink habit, 
while the saying of Gladstone that alcoholism is a greater plague than 
pest, famine, cholera, and war, is quoted with approval. It is evident 
that the authorities who dare utter such things are not under the control 
of the saloon. 


Female Superintendence for Female Prisonsin Germany. The move- 
ment to secure this much-desired end did not spring from the authorities, 
but from the German Inner Mission. However, the authorities look upon 
it with favor. The proposition is to educate unmarried young women 
and widows, whose duty it shall be to labor among their unfortunate 
sisters in bonds, and if possible to accomplish their moral regeneration, a 
task which of course the State cannot accomplish. The course of study 
required continues six months. This ended, the candidate has to remain 
on probation for a given period, and then is entitled to assume the duties 
of her office. It would seem that immense good might result from such 
a plan. It certainly must increase the chances for those released to lead 
an upright life thereafter, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue biography of the great men of the world is never finally written. 
Current literature always has room for their names and deeds. The world 
wants to know the uttermost fact about the cradles in which they were 
rocked; whether, like Stanley, they sported on the playground at Rugby, 
or spent their boyhood years in premature work, like Dickens; up what 
hills of difficulty they climbed from the log cabin to the senate; whom they 
loved, betrothed, and wedded; with what self-poise they carried them- 
selves in victory; how they went away from the world; and what memo- 
rials in books or institutions they left behind. Biography is therefore a 
perpetual instructor. Under the fellow-feeling that makes the genera- 
tions kin the reader for the moment puts himself into the place of the 
world’s great heroes, lives over again their finished lives, and learns new 
lessons of patience, persistence, power. The intermixture of biographical 
sketches with the metaphysical, sociological, and religious discussions of 
magazine literature is therefore timely, and is the particular feature in 
the latest exchanges to which attention is now directed. 

Noticeable among these biographical articles is a reminiscence in the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century on the late Professor Tyn- 
dall, its author being Professor Huxley. The first meeting of the latter 
with Tyndall was in 1851, when he found a kindred spirit who justified 
the old shikaree’s definition of a friend as ‘‘a man with whom you can go 
tiger-hunting.” Of their association in those earlier years at such gather- 
ings as the British Association in Ipswich, and of their close relation in 
scientific pursuits, Professor Huxley now indulges in genial remembrance. 
With a tourist’s zeal they kept each other company on a visit to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, Tyndall’s permanent love for Alpine scenery and 
climbing becoming ‘‘ intensified into a passion” at the time of their attempt, 
as told by Huxley, to climb Mont Blanc. Together they belonged to the 
mysterious ‘‘z” Club, in which membership was finally conditioned on 
the name of the candidate containing all the consonants missing from the 
names of the old members. ‘‘In the lack of Slavonic friends this deci- 
sion put an end to the possibility of increase.” In Tyndall, according to 
the showing of the article, were found such varied characteristics as 
‘* active veracity,” unusual power of exposition and a ‘‘ wealth of experi- 
mental illustration,” high aims, and ‘‘a tenderly affectionate nature.” 
Altogether, his life, of late so pathetically ended, is traced in felicitous de- 
scription by his distinguished associate, who ends his sketch by saying, 
‘* We have all lost a man of rare and strong individuality; one who, by 
sheer force of character and intellect, without advantages of education or 
extraneous aid—perhaps in spite of some peculiarities of that character— 
made his way to a position in some ways unique, to a place in the front 
rank not only of scientific workers, but of writers and speakers.” 

Anselm of Canterbury is next. noticed by the late Dr. Philip Schaff, in 
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the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January. To the general reader 
the average medieval theological leader is not the most attractive of 
characters, and the musty eleventh century is too remote to stir his par- 
ticular enthusiasm. For the ecclesiastical student, however, Anselm, 
‘*the father of the schoolmen,” who “fought the battle of the Hilde- 
brandian hierarchy against State despotism in England,” must ever be an 
important figure. Dr. Schaff’s estimate of Anselm is in the superlative 
words that he was ‘‘one of the greatest and purest men of the medieval 
Church.” His doctrine of the existence of God, his theory of the atone- 
ment as set forth in his Cur Deus Homo, and his mysticism are among 
the points which Dr. Schaff notices. One could wish, after reading the 
article, for more than a speaking acquaintance with Anselm. 

A distinguished trio, composed of Pusey, Lowell, and Ruskin, appears 
in the pages of the London Quarterly Review for January. The notice of 
Pusey covers such matters as his parentage and early years, his studious 
vareer at Eton and Oxford, his post-graduate work and honors, his mar- 
riage and ordination, and the gradual development of that extreme ritual- 
istic movement with which his name will always be associated, A study 
of Lowell’s character as set forth in his correspondence is the aim of the 
article on the great littérateur. His charming personality is well suggested 
in the description given of him by the parlor-maid, ‘‘ He didn’t leave no 
card, ma’am, but he had the coaxingest eyes ever you see.” As to John 
Ruskin, the present notice is entitled ‘*A Study in Development,” and 
well shows the inevitable influence of childhood training upon adult years 
and performance. Unfortunate in being an only child, he was brought 
up by his mother ‘‘ with a show of serene severity which, to gossips, 
appeared almost too Spartan.” He was forced for his curiosity to touch 
a hot tea-kettle; he was whipped for falling down stairs; his dessert 
among the fruit trees was one currant; at four years his daily Bible 
readings began, with their molding influence on his literary style; at five 
‘little John was a bookworm;” at six he had begun to write books; at 
nine he commenced ‘‘a didactic effusion in several books,” called ‘‘ En- 
dosia, a Poem on the Universe;” and while yet a little boy he was paid 
for study at the rate of one shilling for a page of Homer, one penny for 
twenty lines of composition, and one penny per article for mineralogy. 
“Tt is always instructive,” says the sketch, ‘‘to dwell on the childhood 
of a great man; but more particularly so when, as in this case, the germs 
of every power and every failing that maturity displays are to be observed 
in the boy.” From which starting-point the article as it proceeds is capti- 
vating in its delineation of Ruskin the man, the scholar, the teacher of art. 


THE North American Review for February spreads a rich banquet for the 
satisfaction of intellectual hunger. The first article, entitled ‘‘My 
American Experiences,” is by the President of the Swiss Republic. Com- 
ing as a young man from the University of Jena, in November, 1860, he 
enlisted in an Illinois regiment at the outbreak of the civil war, saw 
several battles, was captured at Gettysburg, and for over eighteen 
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months suffered imprisonment at Richmond, Salisbury, and Danville. 
The article is one of those vivid reminiscences of the rebellion which 
only an old soldier could recall. In the second article, under the title, 
‘*The South Carolina Liquor Law,” the Hon. B. R. Tillman, governor 
of the State, tells of its recent legislation on intemperance. He proves 
his opening assertion, that in South Carolina the prohibition senti- 
ment is very strong, by showing that at the primaries in 1892 ‘‘ pro- 
hibition” received 38,890 votes, and ‘‘no prohibition” 29,464 votes, 
with 20,008 voters not casting their ballots, The new law, known as 
the ‘“‘ Dispensary Act,” was a substitute measure passed by the Legis- 
lature on the last night of its session. Looking to the restraint of the 
drink evil rather than its absolute eradication, the State has become the 
regulator of the traffic. In the first four months of the operation of the 
law, ending October 31, 1893, the net profits of the State Dispensary 
were $32,198, and of the Counties’, $20,295. The decrease of arrests for 
drunkenness and disorder is another noticeable effect, there having been 
but 126 in September, 1898, against 230 for the same month in the pre- 
vious year. The experiment will be watched with interest by sociolo- 
gists. The third article, by the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, is on ‘‘ The 
Income Tax in England.” After tracing its history his conclusion is that, 
while the tax is a permanent part of the English fiscal system, it should be 
kept ‘‘ within moderate limits.” In ‘‘A Menace to Literature” Margaret 
Deland affirms that ‘‘ journalism and literature stand to each other very 
much in the relation of the big boy and the little brother.” The 
newspaper, in other words, is subversive of true art in its ‘‘ miserable 
and silly personalities” and its cheap ‘‘symposiums.” The fifth arti- 
cle, by the Brazilian Minister at Washington, Salvador de Mendonga, is 
on the *‘ Latest Aspects of the Brazilian Rebellion.” Next, Henry George 
writes on ‘‘ How to Help the Unemployed,” and, true to his shibboleth, 
argues for ‘‘ freedom of access to land.” The true way to cure scarcity of 
employment, in his estimate, is ‘‘to take taxes off the products and proc- 
esses of employment, and to impose in their stead the tax that would end 
speculation in land.” Following this is the inquiry by W. D. Howells, 
‘* Are We a Plutocracy ?”’ Under ‘‘ Needed Municipal Reforms ” the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst discusses ‘‘ Our Present Opportunity,” and John W. Goff 
speaks trenchantly on ‘‘ Juggling with the Ballot.” Mgr. O’Reilly next 
writes on “Territorial Sovereignty and the Papacy;” the Hon. C. 8. 
Hamlin, on ‘‘ The Customs Administrative Act;” and Dr. Cyrus Edson on 
‘‘The Evils of Early Marriages.” Senator Roger Q. Mills ends the list of 
contributed articles with a paper on ‘‘ The Wilson Bill,” in which he de- 
fends the measure and asserts that its passage, in amended form, will be 
a benefit to trade and labor. His argument is not convincing. 

Tue Lutheran Quarterly for January has a long and attractive table of 
contents, as follows: 1. ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism,” by Professor L. A. Fox, 
D.D.; 2. ‘‘ The Communion of Saints,” by Professor J. W. Richard, D.D. ; 
8. “‘ Pauperism and Charity,” by J. C. Caldwell, D.D.; 4. ‘‘ The Thrust 
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of Ideas,” by Professor M. H. Richards, D.D.; 5. ‘‘ The Church, Vis- 
ible and Invisible,” by Rev. J. C. F. Rupp; 6. ‘‘ Christian Education,” 
by Rev. Professor F. P. Manhart; 7. ‘‘ Lutheranism in American Liberty 
Vindicated,” by Lee M. Heilman, D.D.; 8. ‘‘ The Authority of the Sun- 
day Sabbath,” by Rev. William P. Swartz; 9. ‘‘ Jewish Propaganda in 
the Time of Christ,” by Bernhard Pick, D.D. The third of these articles 
aims to ‘‘ give a sketch of the history of the cry for help and of the re- 
sponse to that cry.” Under a somewhat strange simile the writer of 
the fourth article compares ideas to ‘‘the roof with its unsuspected 
downward and lateral thrust which destroys that which it completes,” 


’ 


and in a vigorous way discusses the domination of certain ideas which are 
nationally prevalent. The inference of the fifth article is that the Churches, 
invisible and visible, ‘‘ are as inseparable as body and soul.” The eighth 
article concludes with the belief that God’s blessing on the Sunday Sab- 
bath ‘‘ proves its right to be held and kept as the Sabbath of God.” 


Tue Catholic World for January and February has among many articles 
two consecutive papers entitled, ‘‘The Coming Contest, with a Retro- 
spect,” and ‘*The Coming Contest—Have Catholics a Political Enemy?” 
The writer is the Rev. Alfred Young. The coming conflict is the battle 
between Protestantism and Romanism; the political enemy of the Romish 
Church is the Republican Party. The author pays his respects to the Na- 
tional League for the Protection of American Institutions in such choice 
phrases as ‘‘ pharisaical” and ‘‘ pharisaical hypocrite ;” vents his spleen 
upon the various leaders in that great agency; and has altogether written 
two papers which, for anyone but a Roman Catholic, are a mixture seldom 
equaled of historical untruth, sophistry, and billingsgate. 

Tue Presbyterian Quarterly for January discusses: 1. ‘‘The Testimony 
of God,” by Robert A. Webb, D.D.; 2. ‘‘ The Doctrine of Inspiration of 
the Westminster Divines,” by B. B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D.; 3. ‘‘ The 
Book of Jonah,” by Luther Link; 4. ‘‘ The Future of Roman Catholic 
Peoples,” by Professor Emilio de Laveleye, and translated by Samuel R. 
Gammon. The last article is ‘‘a study in social economy.” By compari- 
son of the relative industrial conditions of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
countries the author proves with irresistible logic that Protestantism is 
the-more favorable to the development of national life. Grouping on one 
side ‘‘ France, Austria, Spain, Italy, and South America, and on the other 
Russia, the German empire, England, and North America, it cannot be de- 
nied that the predominance has passed to the heretics and schismatics.” 
The place of education, morality, free institutions, religious sentiment, 
and clerical aid to social reforms, as contributing to national progress, is 
also adequately noticed in this strong, attractive, and pertinent paper. 





THE Contemporary Review for January has: 1. ‘‘The Strike of 1893,” 
by Emerson Bainbridge; 2. ‘‘ A Living Wage,” by Professor Cunning- 
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ham; 8. ‘‘The Future of Maritime Warfare,” by Dr. H. Geffcken; 
4. ‘**Wolfe Tone,” by Augustine Birrell, M.P.; 5. ‘‘The Revival of 
Farming,” by Harold E. Moore; 6. ‘‘ The Gospel State Church of the 
Commonwealth,” by H. A. Glass; 7. ‘‘Superannuation of Elementary 
Teachers,” by W. A. Hunter, M.P.; 8. ‘‘The Mormons. I.,” by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis; 9. ‘‘ The Drift to Socialism,” by A. Dunn-Gardner; 
10. ‘‘ How to Preserve the House of Lords,” by Alfred Russel Wallace ; 
11. ‘‘ Literary Conferences,” by Walter Besant; 12. ‘‘The Rise and 
Development of Anarchism,” by Karl Blind. Some of these articles, as 
suggested by their captions, are of more interest to English than to 
American readers; some are sociological and practical; some have an 
international application. The eighth paper, by the English clergyman 
who was lately a welcome visitor to our shores, contains a narration of 
some things he was told in conversation with such Mormon leaders as 
President Cannon and Bishop Clawson. Polygamy, on their testimony, 
has been completely abolished in Utah, though General McCook, the 
commanding general in Utah, assured Mr. Haweis that such is not the case. 


Christian Thought for February is a memorial number in honor of its 
late editor, the lamented Dr. C.F. Deems. <A speaking portrait of the de- 
parted Christian teacher is first introduced. This is followed by the salu- 
tation of Dr. A. H. Bradford, the new editor of the bimonthly, a sketch 
of Dr. Deems’s career by the Rev. John B. Devins, the addresses at the 
funeral of Dr. Deems in the Church of the Strangers, addresses at a 
memorial service afterward held, and various memories of Dr. Deems and 
loving tributes on the part of individuals and associations. Were any 
evidence needed to confirm the repute which Dr. Deems won by long 
and influential service, it is found in the many spontaneous testimonies to 
his worth now grouped in the magazine which he established. 


THE Hdinburgh Review for January has: 1. ‘‘ Memoirs of Chancellor 
Pasquier;” 2. ‘‘The Economy of High Wages;” 3. ‘‘The Poetry of 
Rural Life; ” 4. ‘‘ Recent Editions of Tacitus;” 5. ‘* Popular Literature 
of Modern Italy;” 6. ‘‘ The Last Campaign of Montrose;” 7. ‘‘The Re- 
sults of the Crusades;” 8. ‘‘ Among the Hairy Ainu;” 9. ‘‘ Addresses 
of the Late Earl of Derby;” 10. ‘‘ The Progress of Angling;” 11. ‘‘ The 
Session of 1893.” The conclusion of the second article is that the future 
is bright with hope for the laborer. ‘‘ We have outlived the theory,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ that wages must of necessity represent the minimum 
which will support human life; we have gone behind the somewhat vague 
explanation which refers them to supply and demand, and we have come 
more and more to see that wages stand in immediate relation to the prod- 
uct of labor.” The assumption of the third article is that ‘‘a marked 
feature in English literature during the last forty years is the great 
increase which it exhibits in works relating to rural life and natural his- 
tory "—a statement which is proven by the study of the words of Words- 
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worth, Scott, Tennyson, and others regarding nature. The fifth article 
outlines the characteristics of some of the more modern Italian novels. 
In the eighth article the reader makes an excursion to the territory of a 
minor tribe of Japan, and sees in vivid detail the barbarous, social, and 
religious customs of that people. 


THe Canadian Methodist Review for January has: 1. ‘‘ Prayer and the 
Laws of Nature,” by Rev. James Henderson; 2. ‘‘ Were the Sufferings 
of Christ Penal? I.,” by Dr. M. Randles; 3. ‘‘ Habakkuk—The Prophet 
and Prophecy,” by Rev. E. A. Chown; 4. ‘*The Nature of Christ’s 
Atonement. V.,” by Dr. William Jackson; 5. ‘‘ Analytical Study of 
Genesis i-ix,” by Chancellor Burwash, 8.T.D.; 6. ‘‘The ‘Invitation’ 
System,” by Rev. A. M. Phillips. The magazine is a creditable testimony 
to Canadian Methodist scholarship. 


Haus und Herd for February devotes its pages to the new Book Con- 
cern building at Cincinnati, and accompanies its interesting description 
with many excellent illustrations. It is a most opportune and creditable 
number.—The Quarterly Review of the United Brethren for January con- 
tains among its articles a paper on ‘‘ Romanism in the United States, the 
Proper Attitude Toward It,” by Professor Drury, and one on ‘ Chris- 
tianity as a Social Force,’ by Professor Ely.——The Biblical World for 
** The Origin of 


February has among its articles ‘‘ Rome in Paul’s Day,’ 
Man and His First State of Innocence,” and ‘‘ The Chaldean Account of 
the Deluge.” The second of the three is by Dr. Harper.——The Gospel 
in All Lands for February is devoted particularly to China, whose cus- 
The Critical Re view for January no- 





toms and needs it ably portrays, 
tices among many new publications ‘‘The Mummy,” by Budge.——The 
Review of Reviews for February leaves nothing unsaid regarding the 
progress of events upon the five continents. In its pages one can find the 
world in miniature.——In the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for January the leading article is a memoir of Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, LL.D., which is followed by much miscellaneous matter in which 
the antiquarian will delight. ——Both the Homiletic Review and the Treas- 
ury for February maintain their high standard of homiletical matter for 
the profit of ministerial readers. ——The Preachers’ Magazine tor February 





is another of those excellent publications in which clergymen and Bible 
students are concerned.—Among the most prominent articles in the 
Ajrican Methodist Episcopal Church Review for January is an instructive 
symposium by many writers on the late Bishop Daniel A. Payne. ——The 
Wissionary Review for February, in an abundance of helpful matter, has 
Christian Literature and Review of the 





much to say on India and China. 


American Churches,” by Pr. A. H. Bradford, and another on ‘ Social- 
ism,” by Marcus Dods, D.D. The magazine is of a high quality and is 
still improving. 


Churches for February, among its excellent papers, has one on ‘‘ The 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Witness of the World to Christ. By the Rev. W. A. MATHEWS, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Lawrence, Appleby, Hon. Canon of Carlisle, and Proctor in Convocation. 12mo, pp. 240, 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 

We have here a volume that can be unreservedly commended and ree: 
ommended. The purpose is good and the execution excellent. As to 
the former, it is not very clearly indicated by the title, but a prefatory 
chapter sufficiently explains. The author's position is that no real dis- 
cord exists between science and Christianity; that the seeming contradic- 
tions between reason and revelation are neither necessary nor well founded, 
since both proceed from the same God, and that the witness afforded by 
the world of facts with which our reason can deal to the truth of Chris- 
tianity is far more real than any discrepancy which may be discovered or 
supposed between them. It is the bringing out of this witness which he 
takes in hand through a series of twelve chapters, covering such topics as 
‘Science and Theology,” “ Reason and Revelation,” ‘‘ True and False 
Theology,” ‘‘ Natural Religion,” ‘‘ The Supernatural,” ‘‘ The Need of Hu- 
manity,” ‘‘ The Divine Remedy,” and ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
general tone of the book, while substantially orthodox and conservative, is 
sufficiently liberal and progressive to put it in touch with modern thought 
and save it from the stigma of stupidity. It has the good sense to perceive 
the difference between essentials and nonessentials, and does not make 
the mistake of stickling so stubbornly for the latter as to imperil the 
safety of the former. It very properly suggests that the chief trouble 
which the modern scientific world has had with the Bible has been, not so 
much with what is really the book itself, as with the preconceived notions 
which have been read into the simple statements of revelation and the 
mass of traditional interpretations and misconceptions which have been 
interwoven with it. When these misunderstandings and perversions of 
revealed truth are brushed away there will be very little difficulty left. 
The author well says: ‘‘ There may be, and indeed are, many positions of 
the loose theology of the day which are indefensible, and some outworks, 
not essential to security, may be abandoned without endangering the 
citadel. But the very key of the whole position is the doctrine that 
Christianity is based on a communication from another world not cog- 
nizable by ordinary human senses, and so far supernatural, inasmuch as 
it lies beyond and above the observed order of things.” We will not 
attempt to indicate all the good things in the book. One of its most 
striking statements, strictly speaking, is that ‘‘ Christianity is not a reli- 
gion at all. To class Christianity as one of the many religions of the 
world, only to be distinguished as a little better and purer than others in 
its imaginations, is utterly to misrepresent and misunderstand it. It never 
professes to be a religion in the precise sense of the word.” What, pray, 
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is then the proper sense of the word? The author discusses both the 
Latin religio and its Greek correlative @pyoxeia, finding the root idea of 
the one to be obligation due, and of the other reverence to be paid; the one 
characterizing the Puritans of England, the other the Cavaliers. And if 
Christianity is not, strictly speaking, either of these, or even both of these 
combined, what is it? ‘‘Jtis a new life, founded upon a supernatural 
communication ; a new life, revealed as the only perfect life of earth, in 
communion with the unseen life of a higher and spiritual world.” The 
Jews, to whom Christ and his apostles first opened their message, were 
already in possession of both religio and @pyoxeia. They had an excellent 
code of morals and an admirable ritual of worship. But their conscien- 
tiousness and their reverence, their moral scruples and their worshipful 
sentiments, were by no means enough. They needed a new life and a 
divine ideal, and these were supplied in the fundamental principles of 
the new dispensation and the incarnation of Christ. The surrender of self 
is the keynote, the distinctive law of Christianity. And with that comes 
the power to do the right not found in a mere religion. 


The Book of Joshua. By WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 416. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, By WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Church History, New College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. 404. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


The long succession of volumes constituting ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible” 
series, which may seem to purchasers too slow of completion, is now 
enriched by two worthy additions. Rejecting the ‘‘ naturalistic method ” 
of interpreting Joshua, that eminent scholar, Dr. Blaikie, recognizes ‘‘ the 
supernatural element underlying Hebrew history,” feels that this recog- 
nition is absolutely necessary in the interpretation of the Jewish record, 
and regards the Book of Joshua in its unfolding of the plan of the divine 
manifestation to Israel as possessing ‘‘an importance that cannot be 
exaggerated.” The ancestry of Joshua himself, the successor of Moses, 
is traced by Dr. Blaikie back to Joseph. Following this genealogical in- 
vestigation, the author discusses, with a detail that cannot be noticed, the 
successive incidents and developments which make up the Book of Joshua 
and which were stepping-stones in the onward advance of the Hebrew 
people. The points of resemblance between Joshua and Jesus are re- 
garded by Dr. Blaikie as overemphasized, the one likeness in his estimate 
being found in the fact that Joshua gave the people rest. ‘* Many per- 
sons,” he remarks, ‘‘look on Joshua as a somewhat dry book, full of 


geographical names, as unsuggestive as they are hard and unfamiliar. 
Yet on every one of the places so named faith may see inscribed, as in 
letters from heaven, the sweet word REsT. Each of these places became a 
home for men who had been wandering for some forty years in a waste, 
howling wilderness. At last they reached a spot where they did not fear 
the long-familiar summons to ‘arise and depart.’ The sickly mother, 
the consumptive maiden, the paralyzed old man might rest in peace, no 
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longer terrified at the prospect of journeys which only increased their 

ailments and aggravated their sufferings. The spiritual lesson of this 

book, then, is that in Jesus Christ there is rest for the pilgrim.” 

Concerning the data involved in the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, Professor Adeney has written with no less perspicuity and inter- 
est in the second volume under notice. The authorship and _ historic 
basis of these sacred books of Scripture first engage the professor’s atten- 
tion. The genuineness of Ezra and Nehemiah, in his judgment, cannot 
be doubted. Whoever the compiler, in considerable portions of the nar- 
rative ‘‘the primitive records are simply copied word for word, without 
the least pretense at original writing on the part of the historian. Else- 
where he has evidently kept as near as possible to the form of his mate- 
rials, even when the plan of his work has necessitated some condensation 
or readjustment. The crudity of this procedure must be annoying to 
literary epicures who prefer flavor to substance; but it should be an occa- 
sion of thankfulness on the part of those of us who wish to trace the reve- 
lation of God in the life of Israel, because it shows that we are brought 
as nearly as possible face to face with the facts in which that revelation 
was clothed.” Nor is the Book of Esther, in the author’s estimate, aught 
else than historical. The claim that it is only a ‘‘ fantastic romance ” he 
waives aside as disproved by internal evidence, and assumes that the story 
of Esther ‘stands upon a historical basis fact,” having been ‘‘ worked up 
into its present literary form by a Jew of later days who was living in 
Persia and who was perfectly familiar with the records and traditions of 
the reign of Xerxes.” Having thus located the historic place of these 
three books of Scripture, Professor Adeney next follows with a minute 
consideration of the events involved in their several records. In Ezra 
and Nehemiah the law was adopted by the citizens of Jerusalem. In 
Esther the Jewish nation is exalted; and even if its last pages ‘‘ reek with 
blood,” yet the book has its value as setting forth an important phase in 
the growth of Jewish life and thought. Of both of these volumes we are 
inclined to speak only commendatory words. Each is scholarly, graphic, 
and well fitted to take its place with the companion volumes that have 
preceded. 

Supernatural Revelation: An Essay Concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. Sec- 
ond Edition. By C. M. MEAD, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Christian Theology in Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 469. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph &Co. Price, 
cloth, $1 75. 

We are not surprised that this volume, though far from being of a popu- 
lar character, has in a short time reached a second edition. It is eminently 
worthy of the widest circulation. It is thoroughly sound, sensible, whole- 
some, and invigorating. For clearness, simplicity, candor, and fairness 
to opponents it leaves nothing to be desired. It is just such a discussion 
of the burning questions in Christian apologetics as people ought to read. 
We say this, not because we agree at all points with the author’s conclu- 
sions, but because we cordially admire the author’s spirit. It is a model 
of courtesy. While standing strongly for the views commonly accounted 
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orthodox—the lectures which form the basis of the book were originally 
delivered at Princeton, in 1889—he indulges in no exaggerated ideas as 
to the strength of the positions he defends, impugns in no particular the 
honesty of his opponents, gives full weight to all objections, and expresses 
himself at all points with the moderation and modesty of true scholarship. 
In his preface he says: ‘‘In referring to the opinions of others I have 
sought to be fair and appreciative, and to aim at such a treatment of 
views divergent from my own as to promote an eventual accord rather 
than to intensify the disagreement.”” O that orthodoxy had always such 
champions! The main themes are: ‘‘ Origin of the Theistic Belief,” 
‘*Grounds of the Theistic Belief,” ‘‘The Christian Revelation,” “The 
Evidential Value of Miracles,” ‘‘ Proof of the Christian Miracles,” 
‘Relation of Christianity to Judaism,” ‘‘ Inspiration,” ‘‘ The Authority 
of the Scriptures,” ‘‘The Conditions and Limits of Biblical Criticism.” 
In illustration of the author’s style and positions it may be said that he 
believes inspiration to be ‘‘ dynamic rather than mechanical, a force mov- 
ing on the whole inner and spiritual man rather than an intermittent 
prompter of words. In every portion there are traces of human imperfec- 
tion, yet we shall not find any part destitute of the working of the spirit of 
inspiration.”’ In answer to the question, ‘‘ Must we not say that the Bible 
contains the word of God, rather than that it is the word of God ?” he 
writes: “In an important sense this must be regarded as a correct con- 
ception. The term ‘word of God’ is nowhere used in the Bible as a 
comprehensive name of the canonical collection.” The common affirma- 
tion that the Bible is a perfect and infallible rule of faith and practice he 
prefers to put in the following form : ‘‘The Bible is perfectly adapted to 
accomplish the end for which it was made, when used by one who is in 
sympathy with that end.” He finds a large element of the symbolic and 
allegoric in the first chapters of Genesis. ‘‘ It seems not improbable that 
a vivid impression of the primeval history and its moral significance could 
be best given in certain graphic pictures and symbolic representations, 
which may not literally correspond to the actual facts.” On the question 
of specific answers to prayer without miracle he accords with the view set 
forth recently in these pages by Dr. James Mudge: ‘‘ The universe, with 
all the working of its natural forces, may from eternity have been ad- 
justed with reference to the foreknown prayers that have to be answered. 
In this case the natural operation of things brings about the accomplish- 
ment of the thing asked for. The answer to the prayer is as real as if 
effected by a supernatural and special interruption of the ordinary course 
of nature.” We advise all our readers to procure this book. It will be 
especially helpful to those who have fallen into the mists and fogs of 
doubt, through revulsion and indignation at the false claims and over- 
statements and partisan spirit of many fighters for the generally accepted 
or traditional opinions. Dr. Mead will soothe their wounded feelings and 
show them that the truth is strong enough to dispense with all such 
defenses. His argument is vigorous, his style perspicuous, his method 
most winning, 
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Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON, Professor in the University of Chicago. 8vo, 
pp. 215. Chicago: University Press. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

With all the helps now supplied for the study of the Greek Testament 
our preachers, to say nothing of the educated laymen, are clearly without 
excuse if they depend solely on the coarse and clumsy medium of a trans- 
lation for their knowledge of the thought of God and the mind of Christ, 
as conveyed to us by the inspired writers. It should be fully understood 
by this time that the only solid basis for a comprehension of the New 
Testament is a thorough knowledge of its grammar, and that patient, 
reverent study of the letter of the word is indispensable to the fullest 
reception of it as spirit and life. It has been well said that reading an 
author in a translation is like hearing through a telephone—the words may 
reach the ear distinctly, but the quality of the most familiar voice is lost. 
Each word in the original throbs with a life of its own, glows with the 
fascination of a personal history, and this, of course, cannot be transferred 
to another tongue. There is a multitude of subtle distinctions and deli- 
cate shades of meaning which do not pass over into a strange language, 
no matter what pains is taken, There can be, then, no substitute for 
patient, loving investigation of all the peculiarities of New Testament 
treek. The book under review is an excellent example of that special- 
ization of study which is so prominent a feature of modern scholarship. 
t deals only with the functions of mood and tense in the New Testament 
Greek verb; even so closely related a theme as the voices of the verb is 
not mentioned. This narrowing of the scope, of course, gives greater full- 


ness of treatment and strength of authority. Such topics as ‘‘ Moods in 
Indirect Discourse,” ‘‘ Moods in Relative Clauses,” ‘‘Moods in Concessive 
and Conditional Sentences” are particularly well discussed. In illustration 
of the practical value of the book, it may be noted that about one thousand 


three hundred and fifty passages in the New Testament are quoted and 
more or less fully illustrated. The more important quotations are given 
both in Greek and English, the latter taken from the Revised Version. 
In some passages the author has departed from this approved standard to 
call attention to what he deems ‘‘ unquestionably an error of translation.” 
We must not take space to give specimens of the work done, but must 
content ourselves with commending the volume (in its present improved 
shape an enlargement of a pamphlet issued in 1888) to all who wish to 
enjoy in fullest measure that quickening contact with revelation which 
familiarity with the original alone can give. 


Selections from Early Christian Writers, Mustrative of Church History to the Time of 
Constantine. By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 163. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Here is much value in little space. This book brings us significant 

materials from among the Christian origins. Not one of the selections is 

destitute of deep and lasting interest. The original Greek or Latin of 
each selection is given on one page, and an exact translation in English on 
the opposite page. There are three extracts from Clement of Rome, 
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nineteen from Eusebius, five from Justin, three from Ireneus, four from 
Clement of Alexandria, twelve from Tertullian, five from Origen, seven 
from Cyprian, four from Lactantius; also Pliny’s correspondence with 
Trajan, Hippolytus on Montanism and on the misdeeds of Callistus, and 
Arnobius on the heathen before Christ. It is a collection of ancient 
literature worth far more than its cost to any studious minister or layman. 
In particular, the marvelous, pathetic, and sublime story of the behavior 
of the early Christians—men, women, boys, and girls—in the martyrdoms 
and persecutions inflicted on them, seems most impressive when read in 
the words of their contemporaries, 


A History of the Preparation of the World for Christ. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Rev. Davip R. BREED, D.D. 8vo, pp. 483. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

Only less wonderful than the incarnation itself—-that center about 
which the world’s history revolves—seems the preparation made through 
centuries of Jewish autonomy for the coming of God’s Son. Were such 
a volume as that of Dr. Breed, discussing the ages preliminary to the 
birth of Christ, put into the hands of some Brahman or Confucianist 
hitherto in absolute ignorance of the Christian system, he would deduce 
therefrom no unworthy conception of the preparatory nature of the Old 
Testament dispensation. The various steps in the choice of the Israelitish 
people, as first revealed to Abraham, and its growth under the theocracy 
to national greatness would impress him with a force which those from 
childhood familiar with the Scripture record can scarcely appreciate. 
Such striking facts, for instance, would dazzle his vision as the fitness of 
the land of the Palestine, in location, seclusion, climatic conditions, and 
fertility, to be the arena of the divine manifestation to the world; the 
suitableness of the Jewish people, by vigor, disposition, and language, to 
be God’s medium of revelation; the necessary training of the Hebrew by 
the bondage of Egypt and the forty years in the wilderness; the exile of 
the Jews, after the loss of their own national grandeur, ‘‘ to effectually 
cure them of all tendencies toward idolatry;” the preparing of the 
Eastern world for the advent in the Persian victory, which was the end of 
Semitic rule, and from which time the civilization of the world was to be 
Japhetic; and the still further preparation for Christ’s coming as found 
in the widespread influence of Greek thought and the Roman con- 
quests. All these considerations and more, as set forth in Dr. Breed’s 
volume, would overwhelm the dispassionate heathen with the inevitable 
conclusion that there was a divine direction in the Hebraic vicissitudes 
of the centuries leading up to the incarnation; and he would clearly 
understand why, though the world had been for ages on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, the Redeemer did not appear until the ‘‘ fullness of time ” had 
come. Nor would it be hazardous to stake the final reputation of Chris- 
tianity in therestimate of our assumed heathen reader upon this specific 
work by Dr. Breed. It is the fruit of a master hand. No single volume 
could well contain more. Combining great vigor of thought with charm- 
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ing simplicity of style, and force of argument with much beauty of 
diction, it arouses in the Christian reader a greater zest for Jewish history, 
shows him the intimate relation that his own age bears to the former dis- 
pensation, and stirs his soul with the promise of the Redeemer which, as 
Delitzsch has so vigorously said, ‘‘ crouches at the entrance of sacred his- 
tory.” For all these excellencies and more we cannot too cordially recom- 
mend this volume to the notice of Scripture students. 


The Gaining of Men; or, The Law of Adaptation to Environment in Missionary Enterprise. 
The Annual Sermon before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
By Rey. ALBERT J. LYMAN, D.D, Pamphlet, pp. 32. Published by the Board, 1 Somerset 


Street, Boston, 

A nobler or more inspiring sermon on world evangelization we have not 
read and do not know where to look for in current literature. Its scheme 
of thought is built up architecturally by a master builder like a temple, 
paved with marble, walled with precious stones, vocal with worship, roofed 
with the heavens, lit with infinite glory. The magnitude of Christianity’s 
task, the grandeur of its undertaking, the magnificence of its history, the 
sufficiency of its resources, the principles of its operation, and the elements 
of its power are all set in orderly, beautiful, impressive, and convincing 
array. We would gladly put the entire discourse upon these pages if no 
rule obstructed and it were not already accessible in print. A single 
quotation is all we have room for: ‘‘ Then there arose the strange menace 
of the crescent in the East; the Saracen captured the Holy Sepulcher, the 
Moor came to Spain, and Europe passed into the din and clang of those 
iron centuries of the crusades. Missionary activity did not cease, but it 
lost its spiritual tone, and also, in the same ratio, its felicity of method. 
We look in vain for the humane sympathy of Patrick or the intellectual 
freedom of Columba. Missions became politico-ecclesiastical. Force and 
diplomacy became the substitutes for the beautiful charm of natural adap- 
tation, and accordingly missions relatively failed. But the meridian of 
history changed in Europe. God shifted ina night the hinges of his doors. 
The great focus and pivot of affairs was transferred from the eastern 
rim of Europe to the western. In 1492 Boabdil, the last of the Moorish 
monarchs, fled from Spain, and the cross shone in the halls of the Alham- 
bra, In that same year the finger of God's providence made of the deep 
a furrow, and pointed the path before three little boats in which Colum- 
bus set forth upon his mighty voyage. Twenty-five years later Martin 
Luther nailed his theses to the church door in Wittenberg, and the tre- 
mendous sixteenth century came marching in like an army with banners. 
In the south, the classic Renaissance; in the north, the German Reforma- 
tion; in the west the Titanic burst of the Elizabethan era; and as a result 
of all a new volume opened forthe world and for Christ! Christianity 
discovered that the world is round, and for the first time wholly took its 
problem up into its hands.” We advise every minister to obtain a copy 
of this sermon. In addition to its other values, its style is an education 
and a charm. It is sprinkled with sentences which are literary inven- 
tions—the inventions of a highly cultivated genius for expression. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Outlines of Economics. By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy 
and Director of the School of Economics, History, and Political Science in the University 
of Wisconsin. 1894. 12mo, pp. 432. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 

& Curts. Net, $1.25. 

Professor Ely’s position in the front rank of American economists 
makes this additional book of his especially welcome and prepares us for 
the breadth of treatment which marks it. A comparison of this volume 
with any political economy issued thirty years ago—not excepting the 
elaborate work of John Stuart Mill—will easily show that economic 
science has made great progress, and also that each country has its pecul- 
iar economic questions. An English book of equal breadth would not 
contain several discussions found in this and based upon tendencies and 
agitations sharply accentuated by our industrial and political contro- 
versies. For, though this book is ‘‘a systematic sketch of theory,” tie 
sketch is extended to embrace practical issues respecting state industry, 
state education, systems of taxation, public debts, regulation of indus- 
try, control of corporations, and other such matters. And in all these 
discussions the opinions of the author are more advanced and social- 
istic than might have been expected a few years ago; that is to say, ‘‘ the 
socialists have rendered good service by calling attention to social prob- 
lems, by forcing us to reflect on the condition of the less fortunate 
classes.” But the author believes that without any departure from the 
institution of private property or any other radical change, but simply 
by extending the application of principles recognized in existing public 
methods, the desirable ends may be reached. The entire discussion of 
this large topic is a mode! of fairness and fullness. But as a modern col- 
lege professor Dr. Ely must always be understood, not as dictating 
opinions, but as helping to form opinions by pointing out how the 
accepted economic theory may be applied to the various classified bodies 
of fact which demand the careful attention of economic thinkers. In 
questions upon which the nation is divided into hostile camps the 
text-book ought, of course, to recognize the arguments of both sides. 
This our author does in his treatment of tariffs. He makes, however, the 
very valuable suggestion that the importance of the tariff question is 
exaggerated ; for, while ‘‘England is prosperous under free trade,” 
‘*France and the United States are prosperous under protection.” But 
after all the chief worth of this book is its development of economic 
theory more fully than is common in text-books. The bibliography of 
the subject given at the close will enable the reader to follow out for 
himself any discussion he may think incomplete; and this is especially 
valuable in view of the modifications of older theories based upon the 
thinking and theorizing of new schools, such as the Austrian, for exam- 
ple. The reader of this volume is to be congratulated upon having an easy 
and pleasant piece of work. The style is so clear and attractive that not 
only is there no delay in understanding the meaning of the writer, but one 


is enticed to go on and complete any discussion once entered upon, Not 
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the least of the attractions of the book are the remarks found here and 
there upon the things which are superior to economic interests. For 
example, the statement to the effect that ‘‘man is more than a wealth- 
getting animal. Economic interests are not his only interests, nor always 
compatible with his other interests. The economist by no means claims 
that economic considerations should always be followed. He knows full 
well that economic wisdom may be human folly, and that life is continu- 
ally neglected in order to get a living.”’ Horace tells us that ‘‘ Homer 
nods;” and our author has, we feel sure, too strongly condemned ‘‘an 
obsolete sectarianism ”’ in his treatment of denominational schools. Our 
Church has a very large and growing interest in educational work, and 


it has not its root in ‘‘an obsolete sectarianism.” 


The Seeker in the Marshes, and Other Poems. By DANIEL L. DAWSON. 12mo, pp. 158. 

Philadelphia: Rees, Welsh & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Julian Hawthorne says: ‘*‘ Dawson was one of the truest, most inevitable 
poets of this age. His poems are intensely lyrical and of permanent 
worth. He had no more in common with contemporary versifiers than 
Whitman had; but he had a lovely, grave, masculine music which Whitman 
never knew. He was the poct of manhood in the deepest sense.” This is 
not true, for the deepest in manhood is the spiritual and moral. Dawson 
is so far from being the poet of these that there is not much evidence that 
he knew of their existence. But Hawthorne truly says: ‘‘The forms 
and scenes of the Norse mythology, and of Greek Olympus, and of the 
paradises of the antique golden age tower and gleam through his verse.” 
He seems to have been intimate with various heathen divinities of doubt- 
ful reputation; but we judge from his poetry that he did not know Christ 
even when he saw him. He uses his name as an expletive in erotic lines. 
Could he possibly do this if he were in the least acquainted with him ? 
Dawson might easily have been the natural son of Walt Whitman—a 
rather prodigal son; he has the same animality, not so healthy and well- 
kept, more shaped by the schools and taught in music, but essentially un- 
tamed. Besides Whitman, something in his passion and his tone reminds 
us of Adah Isaacs Menken, who would have been a natural and congenial 
mate for him, both being poets after their kind. If we could select the 
best from this volume we might accept it, for it has vigor, brilliancy, 
grace, and promise; but if we are offered the whole we would rather 
have none. We are reminded of the words of another, asserting that real 
and voluntary paganism is absolutely fatal to creative literature: ‘‘The 
pure pagan can have no ideal. It is not that he asserts there is no God, 
but that he says there is no good; he knows no inward vivifying spirit to 
produce moral progress; therefore for him character cannot grow, it can 
only decay, like geraniums touched by frost. This paganism, which 
acknowledges matter because itself is material, and which denies soul 


and the supernatural, sees in man a mere organism, bound in an eternal 


ring of sense, a being whose deepest emotions are but animal instincts 
variously developed, and whose subtlest thoughts are but emanations from 
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an organ resembling curds; therefore it has only the human animal for its 
subject in art and literature, and can depict nothing in moral life but its 
decay. It has no clew to the growth of the living organism, acknowledg- 
ing not life, but only death. Human character is to this paganism as the 
rapidly decomposing corpse under the knife and microscope.” 


Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times. By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp, 310. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Putnam has undertaken a laborious but fruitful investigation of 
the relations of authors to their public and the development of literary 
property. .The volume before us is a kind of preliminary study, for down 
to the invention of movable types and the organization of the publishing 
industry authors had practically no pecuniary interest in their works. 
It is a striking answer to the demand for better pay to the author that the 
great and imperishable works of antiquity brought their producers no 
money. It is not a sufficient answer to a claim for fair rewards, but it is 
probably as true now as it ever was that works of the highest order of 
merit are not produced to be sold in a market, and probably would be 
produced if there were no market in which to sell. The first man who 
received any emolument from literature was a sort of thief—that Her- 
modoros who sold copies of his notes made while listening to the lec- 
tures of Plato. In modern times the practice would be condemned, and 
Hermodoros seems to have incurred reproach in his own day. Our author 
has occasion to refer constantly to the practice of plagiarism in ancient 
times. The new author copied what he liked of the old author, and in 
this way a great deal of valuable work escaped destruction. There was 
no sense of proprietorship in literature; the thief’s odium came to him 
when he claimed the merit of producing dead men’s writings. In fact, 
this is still the brand of shame in plagiarisms, This is but one of many 
literary questions upon which this work sheds historical light. It would 
seem impossible, if we had not the proof before us, to crowd into one 
volume so much information about ancient book-making in all the lands 
which had a literature. Much of this information could be found only in 
rare old volumes; and it has been collated and arranged with as much 
judgment as diligence. A style trimmed of all superfluity, and yet not 
disagreeably bare and uninviting, but singularly clear and easily read, 
accounts in part for the abundance and richness of the matter. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Cambridge Edition. 
Crown 8yvo, pp. 689. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 
In this book we have for the first time a complete one-volume edition 

of Longfellow’s poems. Only his translation of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” 

is wanting, and that for obvious reasons could not have been included 
here. Probably the least known of all his works is ‘‘ Christus.” Until 
now this has been published in a separate volume, and has thus been 
neglected by many to whom the familiar ‘‘ Household Edition” has been 

a continual joy and fountain of inspiration. Yet it was this that Long- 

fellow considered the great work of his life and by which he most de- 
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sired to be remembered. This work, in its three parts—‘‘ The Divine 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” and ‘‘ The New England Tragedies ” 
—is incorporated in this volume with the author’s other poems, and in 
this convenient form will tend to heighten his fame and strengthen the 
affection of his many admirers. But other features of this edition are 
also worthy of attention. A somewhat new arrangement of the poems is 
made, intended to be final; the translations, for instance, are collected 
and placed together in the latter part of the book. Bibliographical and 
other notes, culled from the many-volume ‘ Riverside Edition,” are 
scattered here and there throughout the volume. ‘‘ Evangeline,” “ Miles 
Standish,” and the ‘‘ Children of the Lord’s Supper ” are printed in narrow 
measure, easier to the eye, if a trifle strange. There is also an intro- 
ductory biographical sketch by H. E. Scudder; and an appendix at the 
end contains youthful poems, rescued from various sources, of interest 
mainly to students of Longfellow’s genius, and contains as well a number 
of translations which the poet did not see fit to comprise in his collected 
works, and a chronological list of all the poems. A steel-engraved por- 
trait, by Wilcox, forms the frontispiece, while the title-page is adorned 
with an etching of Cragie House, Longfellow’s Cambridge home. In 
mechanical appearance the volume is worthy of the poet. The type is new 
and remarkably clear, the paper is not too heavy to accommodate nearly 
seven hundred pages within an inch of thickness, yet of fine texture and 
practically opaque, and the binding is in dice-muslin; while last, but by no 
means least, the book lies open easily. This attractive edition, charac- 
terized by an all-pervading neatness and daintiness, must of necessity 
supersede all other one-volume editions, and forms a fit setting for the 
works of one who wrote no single word which could cause harm to the 
most sensitive soul, but who has lifted many to higher thoughts, purer 
ideals, and holier lives. 
The Private Life, and Other Stories. Pp, 2382. 
The Wheel of Time, and Other Stories. Pp. 220. Each 16mo, cloth, ornamental. Price, 
$1.25. 
Essays in London and Elsewhere. Post 8vo, pp. 305. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

These three volumes are from the pen of the well-known stylist, Henry 
James, and are published by Harper & Brothers, New York. One 
wonders why the two volumes of stories, issued about the same time, 
were not put under one cover. Henry James is a critic, and not a crea- 
tor. His stories are his poorest productions. They seem like conscious 
experiments in style hung up on a slender clothesline of plot. They 
lack the stirring and passionate interest of real life. Criticism is his 
profession, and his ambition to become a literary authority is more likely 
to attain something than his attempts at story writing. Without prais- 
ing Rudyard Kipling, it is fair to say that a single one of his short stories 
has in it enough life and energy to stock a dozen volumes like the two 
before us. These stories cannot hold our attention, because of their 
essential feebleness and because the obvious effort and art obtrude most 
upon our consciousness, The third book, the volume of essays, is of more 
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interest. It is the author at his best, and his best is fine, although it 
is scarcely equal to the prose of Walter Pater. The literary style of Mr. 
James is a feat in prose technique; but the reader’s enjoyment is obstructed 
and his mind burdened by its unrelenting elaborateness. The way in 
which the essayist steadies himself through long sentences on a thread 
of thought, curving his periods and balancing clauses right and left with 
studied and anxious evenness, as if life depended on it, reminds one of 
Blondin walking a tightrope and poising with his pole above Niagara. 
We admire it wonderingly for a time, but the strain on him and us is so 
great as we watch him through and over, that a touch of weariness pres- 
ently helps us to understand why Labouchere said that he found Henry 
James monotonous. Here are eleven essays on ‘‘ London,” ‘‘ James Russell 
Lowell,” ‘‘ Frances Anne Kemble,” ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert,” ‘* Pierre Loti,” 
‘¢The Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt,” ‘‘ Browning in Westminster 
Abbey,” ‘‘ Henrik Ibsen,” ‘*‘ Mrs. Humphrey Ward,” ‘ Criticism,” and 
‘¢ \{n Animated Conversation ”’—all well worth reading to those who care 
about the subjects. Only one of them excites special or general interest 
on this side of the sea—the essay on Lowell; that, at least, is our feeling 


4 


as we lay them down. Professional critics are in danger of becoming 
somewhat haughty and patronizing. The English attitude toward things 
American occasionally shows a similar temper and attitude, and Henry 
James is so completely Anglicized that he is more English than American, 
Albeit he heartily admires Lowell and liberally praises him, he scarcely 
conceals the feeling that to have his literary style approved by England is 
the most dazzling jewel in Lowell's crown, and to have charmed and cap- 
tured London the greatest personal victory possible to man. Yet it is 
much that this Anglo-American critic consents to eulogize Lowell’s style 
of speech and writing, with whose prose his own, proud as he is of it, 
cannot compare for radiancy and richness, much less for strength or 
for range and ripeness of culture. The citizens of the United States 
will thank Henry James for setting forth, so enthusiastically from his 
critical standpoint, with what capable wisdom and practical skill Lowell 
served our country as her foreign minister at the most important of all 
posts abroad; how thoroughly and sturdily, yet without offensiveness, 
he showed himself a magnificently loyal American, so that he stood 
at the court of the sovereign of the greatest empire on the earth as a 
sort of superb epitome of the greatest of republics. The essayist makes 
it clear that, in its impression on intellectual England, as well as on the 
highest and most refined social London, Lowell’s term of ministerial service 
easily surpasses in brilliancy and in the completeness of its conceded 
triumph any other record of the sort since the two countries first ex- 
changed diplomatic representatives. When Lowell was at the Court of 
St. James and the lion of society in the English capital, London, on a 
great variety of important public occasions, listened with delight to the 
speech of a finished master—purest English spoken with rarest grace 
and perfect pronunciation; as they say in Italy, Lingua Toscana in bocca 


Romana—Tuscan speech on Roman lips. 
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Rab and his Friends, and Other Papers. By JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. Artist's 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 295. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, ornamental, $1.25. 

We deem it well-nigh impossible for anyone who has a human heart in 
him to read the writings of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, and not be 
willing to apply to him the words, ‘‘ Whom having not seen” we ‘ love.” 
A more humane, gently earnest, gravely playful, strong, warm, exquisitely 
delicate nature has seldom moved among men to charm, to counsel, and 
to bless. One wishes that every home might have him or one like him 
as its family physician. Every doctor should be as well acquainted with 
John Brown as he is with the works of medical authorities. Sometimes, 
though seldom, in literature we come upon something that makes a 
freshet in the reader’s eyes. Certain passages from Victor Hugo have 
had that effect. Dickens’s stories have done it for thousands, James 
Whitcomb Riley ran away when ‘Little Nell” was in the reading lesson 
at school, lest it should fall to him to read it; for he knew he could not 
without breaking down before the class and the teacher. Not a few 
have succumbed to Little Lord Fauntleroy. Portions of Holy Writ 
have broken up the great deep of the soul and melted the heart like wax. 
Few persons of any sensibility have been able to finish reading Dr. 
Brown’s Rab and his Friends with dry lids and unblurred vision. It is 
one of the treasures of literature. Many stories have been told, but none 
to surpass that. Here in this volume are the delightful biographies of 
‘* Our Dogs ”—Peter, and Toby, and Wylie, and Rab, and Wasp, and 
Jock, and Duchie, and Crab, and Puck, and Dick. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A. Bronson Alcott. His Life and Philosophy. In Two Volumes. By F. B. SANBORN and 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 12mo, pp. (two volumes) 679, Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $3.50, 

A New England rustic, a peddler of notions in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, a Connecticut schoolmaster following original methods, a traveler, 
lecturer, and transcendental philosopher—when will the world look upon 
such a complex character or diverse career again? The explanation of 
such a powerful personality as was Mr. Alcott’s, arising from the humble 
walks of New England life and in the earlier days when scholastic ad- 
vantages were at more of a premium than now, seems at least partly 
found in the operation of the great law of heredity. If Mr. Alcott was 
obscurely born and from stress of poverty could not realize his wish of 
graduation at Yale College, yet the blood of good and great ancestors ran 
in his veins—the celebrated John Alcocke, Bishop of Ely, and the 
pioneer Alcockes of New England in the seventeenth century, in whose 
line were Jonathan Trumbull, the famous governor of early Connecticut, 
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and John Trumbull, the painter, being among his ancestry. With such a 
list of progenitors and with the inspiring environment which marked the 
earlier New England life, it is not altogether difficult to understand the 
many sturdy and noble qualities that marked Mr. Alcott. However 
vague and visionary seem many of his theories, the reader of this biog- 
raphy cannot divest himself of the thought that here was no ordinary 
character. A student, an inquirer after truth, a fearless teacher of what 
he conceived to be the new truth, he was one in whose private deportment 
there was no flaw and in whose personal integrity his generation had 
the utmost confidence. We are indebted to the present biographers for 
so full an account of Mr, Alcott’s earlier life, mental growth, and intel- 
lectual force, with the development of the philosophic system with 
which his name will ever be associated, that little seems remaining to be 
desired. If it is difficult to understand transcendentalism, even with the 
help of this full biography, there is consolation in the thought that Mr. 
Alcott’s contemporaries were equally mystified, and that even so subtle 
a thinker as Emerson wrote of his friend, ‘‘As pure intellect, I have 
never seen his equal. The people with whom he talks do not ever un- 
derstand him.” Not the least interesting feature in this sketch of New 
England growth is the story of the Brook Farm experiment and its early 
failure. In the midst of these ethereal surroundings, as in other Concord 
and Boston scenes, one finds himself in the presence of the philosophers 
and uncovers his head to listen to the superior words of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Parker, Channing, Clark, and more of the New England sages, 
Though the distinguished coterie has long since passed from the stage, 
leaving in operation no effective philosophic system, the story of their 
search for truth is ever valuable to the student of philosophy. For 
which reason, in addition to the strictly biographic features of the story, 
the present volumes have an unusual value. 


Life of Christian Daniel Rauch, of Berlin, Germany, Sculptor of the Monument of Queen 
Louise, Victories of Walhalla, Albert Diirer, Frederic the Great,etc. Drawn from German 
authorities by EDNAH D. CHENEY, author of Gleanings in Fields of Art, etc. 8vo, pp. 
331. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, cloth, $3. 


In the hall of the Ministry of Cultus at Berlin the bust of Rauch is 
placed with the busts of Goethe, Beethoven, and Diirer, in the repre. 
sentation of poetry, music, painting, and sculpture. ‘‘ A noble company,” 
it well seems, ‘‘in which to preserve an earthly immortality,” and a com- 
pany of which Rauch is not the least conspicuous ornament. One could 
wish no higher approval of his finished work, in whatever department, 
than is given the German sculptor in the present biography. We cannot 
fail to be impressed with its predilections in favor of the character it de- 
picts. Yet, in the lack of evidence that this enthusiasm is so excessive 
as to lead to misstatement of fact, the reader himself grows absorbed in 
the study of Rauch and his times and makes a reverent obeisance to the 
genius here described. Believing in art as ‘‘ the expression of the highest 
in humanity,” Rauch consecrated his powers to the securing of that 
‘expression with a zeal and constancy that knew no variation. He 
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was born to wield the chisel. There was nothing mercenary in his per- 
formance; he did not work for pay but for art’s sake; his ideal was the 
highest; and the story of his spontaneous toil is an inspiration to better 
service along every line of effort. With the personality of Rauch himself 
the reader cannot but be charmed, under the showing of the biographer. 
Noble in personal appearance, endowed with great delicacy of spirit, and 
moving in those higher social walks where he associated with kings and 
queens, he was no ordinary spirit. Asa history of a department of nine- 
teenth century art the volume has also its positive value and will strongly 
appeal to the connoisseur. In its pages he will trace the story of a 
progress in Germany that cannot well be neglected and that has perhaps 
not been written in this exact way heretofore. In this progress Rauch 
was to no small degree a factor. The patience and painstaking that he 
gave for years to the mortuary statues of Queen Louise were evident none 
the less in all the three hundred and seventy-eight works which are 
classified in the volume as having been wrought out by his chisel. So he 
labored to realize his ideal, and in this labor helped to elevate yet higher 
German art and the world’s art. Upon this side of the ocean Rauch 
should be better known, and if this winsome biography shall introduce 
to new readers one so reverenced in the Fatherland it will not have been 
written in vain. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition, edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Volume III. 8vo, pp. 933-1,409. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $5. 

Like the good wine which grows ever better as the feast progresses 
seem the successive volumes of the illustrated edition of Professor 
Green’s Short History—if something already superlative is capable of im- 
provement. The recent noticein these pages of the two preceding numbers 
in the series might be quoted in full, as a commendation of the present 
volume. In the division of the subject-matter, as originally issued by Pro- 
fessor Green, the book opens with the chapter on ‘‘ Puritan England.” 
‘* No greater moral change,” says the writer, ‘‘ever passed over a nation 
than passed over England during the years which parted the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth from the meeting of the Long Parliament. England 
became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.” With this 
announcement as a starting point the chapter traces the subject of Eng- 
lish Puritanism in successive sections whose title only may be quoted: 
‘“‘The Puritans, 1583-1603,” ‘‘The First of the Stuarts, 1604-1623,” 
“The King and the Parliament, 1623-1629,” ‘‘New England,” ‘The 
Personal Government, 1629-1640,” ‘‘ The Long Parliament, 1640-1642,” 
‘*The Civil War, July, 1642-August, 1646,” ‘‘ The Army and the Parlia- 
ment, 1646-1649,” ‘‘ The Commonwealth, 1649-1653,” and ‘‘ The Fall of 
Puritanism, 1653-1660.” A transition period as is this in English his- 
tory, we would linger over its dramatic events were it not that scholar- 
ship has already passed its comment upon Professor Green’s method and 
given his work a place among the standard volumes of the age. The 
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second chapter in the volume is on ‘‘The Revolution.” In opening the 
author says, ‘‘The entry of Charles the Second into Whitehall marked a 
deep and lasting change in the temper of the English people. With it 
modern England began.” The sections of the chapter are severally en- 
titled, “England and the Revolution,” ‘‘The Restoration, 1660-1667,” 
‘* Charles the Second, 1667-1673,” and ‘‘ Danby, 1673-1678.” But it is the 
remarkable illustrations of the volume, in common with its predecessors, 
that give it its unusual value. Noticeable among these are the colored 
cuts of old London Bridge, the judges in their robes, and William Len- 
thall, Speaker of the House of Commons; such portraits as the mother 
of Oliver Cromwell, Sir Edward Coke, George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, General Monk, and others; and such miscellaneous illustrations as 
the front of Sir Paul Pindar’s house, the trial of Strafford, and the great 
seal of the Commonwealth in 1651, And yet to specify is practically im- 
possible. Words cannot do justice to the intrinsic merit of these abundant 
illustrations or their instructive quality. Under their showing the hands 
turn backward on the dial, the dead centuries seem again alive, and old 
prime ministers and kings long since turned to dust again speak and rule. 
The publication of this work, in other words, should work a revival in the 
study of that national history around whose stirring events the whole 
world revolves. 


Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke. The 
essays translated by CHARLES FLINT MCCLUMPHA, PH.D.; the speeches by Major C. BAR- 
TER, D.A.A.G.3; and the Memoirs by MARY HERMS, with portraits drawn by the Field- 
Marshal in 1821-1822. In two volumes. 8vo, Vol. I, pp. 308; Vol. II, pp. 239. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

Field-Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke as a Correspondent. Translated by Mary 
HERMS. 8vo, pp. 309. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is not the only instance in history where a warrior has turned author 
to good effect. Such precedents as those of Xenophon and Cesar in 
ancient times, or Grant and Sheridan in more recent years, are an earnest 
of what a soldiery trained in the rigorous discipline of the military 
schools and successful in the conduct of great campaigns may accomplish 
in the field of letters. Certain it is that the quality of Von Moltke’s per- 
formance with the pen does not detract from his illustrious fame as the 
great field-marshal of modern Germany. The first of the three volumes 
under notice contains essays on Holland and Belgium, Poland, Railway 
Routes, and the Eastern Question, among other subjects, that are such 
solid discussions of matters then uppermost in Germany as would be 
expected of a scholar, sociological student, keen observer, and ardent 
patriot. Of Von Moltke’s experience in publishing his first essay, on 
Holland and Belgium, he jocosely writes to his mother, ‘‘ All the sorrows 
of a young author who is spoiling for a publisher have visited me;” 
while now, as an illustration of the mutations brought by the years, there 
is no publisher in the world who is not ‘‘spoiling” to print Von Moltke. 
For the perservation of his speeches, in the second volume before us, the 
reading world must be grateful. Asis well known, he was not a frequent 
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debater, having spoken but forty-one times in his twenty-one years as a 
member of the Reichstag, and having delivered but three orations while 
in the House of Lords. Yet if he was, according to the current phrase, 
‘*silent in eight languages,” he was certainly effective in the German 
speech when he gave verbal expression to his views on the many pressing 
questions before the nation for adjustment. On the unification of Ger- 
many, postal and railway service, and such military matters as the consti- 
tution of the German army, he speaks with the authority of a statesman, 
In the third volume are grouped many letters of Count Von Moltke to 
his father, his sisters Auguste and Magdalene, his brother Fritz, Crown 
Prince Albert of Saxony, and others. Some of these communications are 
descriptive and philosophical in their nature; some are merely personal ; 
and all are marked by solidity rather than by excessive sentiment. The 
long period in the life of Von Moltke extending from younger manhood 
to unusual old age is covered by this correspondence, the earliest date of 
a published letter being 1837, and the last, 1892. One cannot but think of 
the marvelous changes in the map and the rulership of the European conti- 
nent while the great field-marshal thus wrote. With the pathos that marks 
an old man’s utterance,and withal in hopeful Christian sentiment, he writes 
to his sister Magdalene at the ripe age of ninety, ‘‘ The grace of God has 
allowed us to live through another spring, a beautiful gift for which we 
owe special thanks.” And so, behind the warrior’s mail, does the reader 
hear the beating of a tender heart, instinct with love toward his fellows 
and affection for his Maker. Soldier and statesman, he helped Germany 
toward her greatness by his life, and now helps others in other lands 
by his published papers. 


. 
A Child's History of France. Mlustrated. By JoHN BONNER, Author of A Child's History 
of Rome, ete. 12mo, pp. 406. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2. 


A child’s history need not, and should not, be childish. If the 
writing of such a book be a task that is successfully wrought out with 
difficulty, yet the result to be accomplished fully justifies such labor. 
The words of Mr, Bonner himself well express the belief, in this connection, 
that ‘‘ young people will enjoy and remember histories which are mainly 
devoted to incident, drama, portrait, landscape, romance, and local color; 
and that in reading these they may wish to become acquainted with more 
serious works, containing expositions of political doctrine and narratives 
of campaigns, with maps and dates.” It does not appear that Mr. Bonner 
has fallen behind this ideal in his actual performance. His Jistory of 
France is so cleverly constructed, and gives such particular attention to the 
thrilling and often tragic facts of French history, that it has a fascination 
not only for childhood, but even for older readers. From Clovis, the first 
king of France, A. D. 481, to the establishment of the present republic 
after the overthrow of Napoleon III, the review rapidly sweeps through 
fourteen centuries of checkered history. Few could have compressed so 
many centuries of change and bloodshed in so small a compass while tell- 
ing the story of national growth so intelligently. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Man For A’ That; or, My Saint John. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 24mo, pp. 44. 

New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a story outside the conventionalities, full of pathos and insight 
into the human. A minister finds in the back basement of a filthy tene- 
ment house a rough man of sixty years, going with hasty consumption, 
accelerated by starvation. ‘‘For nearly half a century he had drifted 
about the world, among that morally amphibious population along the 
wharves of seaports which may be said to live half of the time in this 
world and half in hell. Ship law under the shadow of the yard-arm and 
cat-o’-nine-tails was his highest code of morals, and dread of death his 
highest attainment in religion.” Then goes on this sweet story of the 
new birth, the germination of a simple, but sincere, genuine, and raptur- 
ous religion in the heart of this human wreck, until near to death in 
gladness and in peace he says that he is going into the next world ‘“‘like 
a new-born babby.” A wise, wholesome, manful, and blessed story it is, 
such as we have learned to expect now and then in the intervals of larger 
work from the versatile genius of Dr. Ludlow. 


Sylvan Lyrics, and Other Verses, By WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 16mo, pp. 156. New 

York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, ornamental, $1. 

A daintily bound volume containing one hundred and twenty short 
poems by the son of Paul Hamilton Hayne, whom some regarded as the 
best of Southern poets. The son dedicates his volume to the memory of 
his father in these lines: 

The heirship of your fire divine 

Imparts these wavering sparks to mine, 

Frail sparks that yearn, by love updrawn, 

To find thee in the deathless dawn. 
The poems are assorted under the headings of ‘Sylvan Lyrics,” 
‘From the Sea,” ‘‘Love Songs, and Other Verses,” ‘ Quatrains,” 
** With Children.” 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. Selected and Edited by ADELAIDE 8. SEAVERNS. 16mo, 
pp. 368. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, gilt 
top, $1. 

Of books of this sort there have been many. The usefulness of the best 
of them is beyond question. They catch readers who have not patience 
or time for continuous reading. They find their opportunity in brief inter- 
vals to deposit seed-thought in the soil of the mind. Large books do not 
abide with us in whole; as a rule we retain afterward only outlines and 
bits and parts and salient points, or some particularly vivid and forcible il- 


lustrations. This book of selections, in prose and poetry, is made up of 
bright bits, choice parts, memorable points, striking illustrations, bril- 
liant sayings, gathered from a wide and varied reading. It seems to us 
the choicest book of the kind that we have ever seen. It is so sparkling 
bright, so crispy fresh, so spicy And aromatic, so appetizing and piquant, 
so apropos of life to-day—our life with its instant needs, its driving rush, 
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its hunger, its weariness, its unrest. One may easily and often of a 
morning, in an odd moment, snatch a wholesome and nutritious morsel 
from Miss Seaverns’s basket of selections which he may chew all day, so 
keeping a sweet taste in his mouth. The editress has wandered far afield 
in the meadows and on the hills of literature, plucking both fruits and 
flowers with delicate taste and wise discrimination. The extracts are 
grouped under the months and days of the year. It is a book for the 
young, for those whose time is full, for all of us when the brain is weary, 
or the sensibility dull, or the heart cast down. It is modern, up to date, 
alive. There is nothing stupid or dead in it, not so much as one dead fly 
in its ointment. 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. Black and White Series. By MARY E. WILKINS, 32mo, pp. 108, 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

One of those simple, quaint, and lifelike stories which have given Miss 
Wilkins a unique place in current American literature; full of that sweet 
sympathy with the humblest human interests which infallibly touches our 
hearts and makes us feel how deep, pathetic, and tender is the plainest 
and commonest human life. 


Quabbin: The Story of a Smali Town, with Outlooks upon Puritan Life. By FRANCIS H. 
UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 375, Boston: Lee & Shepard, Price, cloth, $1.75. 
Perhaps no one book has been written which combines in one vivid and 

moving picture so many elements of New England life as it was in the 

days of our grandfathers, before the sons of the Pilgrims and Puritans 
had begun to leave their ancestral rocks and hills for Western New York, 

Ohio, Michigan, the Mississippi valley, and other remote parts of the 

continent. If all other records were destroyed and only this book pre- 

served posterity would be able to form a correct and comprehensive con- 
ception of the typical old-time New England town, ‘‘ with its scenery, its 
inhabitants, its daily occupations, its more striking individualities and 
oddities of character, its tragic incidents, its comic episodes, its hard 
task life, its rough and scanty inventions for play and amusement, its 
inquisitive espionage and petty gossip, its religious guides, its schools, 

with their conflicts of stern pedagogues and intractable pupils.” It is a 

broader and a completer picture than Miss Wilkins has given us, 


Every-day Religion, or the Common-Sense Teaching of the Bible, By HANNAH WHITALL 

SMITH. 12mo, pp. 242. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

These nineteen chapters contain the substance of some of Mrs. Smith’s 
Bible readings, which have been given in many parts of this country and 
Europe to the delight and profit of multitudes. The author is already well 
known in print by her cheery volume, 7’he Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life. She has a rare knack of practical application, by which she brings 
the most valuable lessons of Scripture home to the business and bosoms 
of men. It is religion for seven days in the week, helpful especially for 
home reading and for devotional stimulus, as well as suggestive of themes 
suitable for prayer meeting talks. 
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Favorite Pets, with Pictures and Verses. By E. S. TUCKER, 4to, pp. 23. New York: 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, Price, paper boards, ornamental, $1.25. 

Lucile. By OWEN MEREDITH. Large 4to New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
Price, gilt top, illuminated binding, $3.50, 


The first of these books will delight all children who have not out- 
grown their love of pets. The second is the most beautiful edition of 
Lucile ever put upon the market. With twelve facsimiles of water-color 
designs, and twelve half-tone engravings after original sketches, by 
Thomas McIlvaine, and numerous vignettes by other artists. 


The French Revolution. By THOMAS CARLYLE. In three volumes. 16mo, Vol. I, pp. 3273 
Vol. Il, pp. 345; Vol. III, pp. 391. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. Price, 
$3.75, 

Embellished with two hundred illustrations, made in Paris by Joseph 
M. Gleeson, reproducing the actual scenes and chief actors in that awful 
and well-nigh incredible drama enacted by human nature in the French 
Revolution. No other hand could have painted that lurid and bloody 
epoch like Carlyle’s. He was as peculiarly fitted for the rugged task as 
Doré was for illustrating Dante’s Inferno. 


Inspirationand Inerrancy. A History and a Defense. Containing the Original Papers on 
Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 8vo, pp. 374. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Divine Balustrades, and Other Sermons. By ROBERT 8S. MACARTHUR, D.D. 12mo, pp. 262 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

A Practical Comment on the Confession of Faith of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ. By Bishop J. WEAVER, D.D. 12mo, pp. 185. Dayton, O.: United Brethren 
Publishing House. Price, 75 cents. 

Through Conversion to the Creed. Being a Brief Account of the Reasonable Character of 
Religious Conviction. By W. H. CARNEGIE, B.A., Rector of Great Witley, Worcestershire, 
16mo, pp. 129. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, According to the Common Version. Arranged 
with Explanatory Notes. Designed for Popular Use and Adapted to Sunday Schools. Re- 
vised Edition, with Corrections from the Revised Version of 1881. By GEORGE W. CLARK, 
D.D., Author of Notes on the Gospels, etc. 12mo, pp. 302. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Arranged and Edited as an Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible, Vol. IUl. Christian Scriptures, Comprising the Gospels, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of St. James, the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, the First Epistle of St. John, and Portions of the Revelation. By Ep- 
WARD T. BARTLETT, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia, and JOHN P. PETERS, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Assistant Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 12mo pp. 601. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

Outline Analysis of the Books of the Bible. The Old Testament. By Professor BARNARD 
C. TAYLOR. 16mo, pp. 191. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Biblical Eschatology: Its Relation to the Current Presbyterian Standards and the Basal 
Principles that must Underlie their Revision. Being a Review of the Writings of the 
Presbyterian Divine, L.C. Baker. By HENRY THEODORE CHEEVER, D.D., Author of The 
Pulpit and the Pew, etc. Supplemented by an Original Thesis by Mr. Baker on the Es- 
chatology of the Church of the Future. 12mo, pp. 241. Boston: Lee & Shephard. Price, 
paper, $1. 


A miscellaneous group of books by different authors on different sub- 
jects. The topic of each volume is religious and self-explanatory. 








